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SCHEDULE OF COURSES. 


Inpex... 


CALENDAR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1940 


Date Day Occasion 


May 20-27....| Monday to Monday, | Preregistration period for all courses 


both dates inclusive in the Summer Sessions. 
June 17..... Se) i, a ee Registration « ay for all courses in the 
| Summer Sessions, 11:00 A.M. to 
7:00 P.M. 


Instruction begins in the nine weeks’ 
term and in the first term of the 
Law 5 hool. 

Î PE AE дб. RE Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 

for all registrations in the nine 

weeks’ term and in the first term 
| of the Law School. 

June 24.......| Monday..... "S EX AX Pec Registration day for the six weeks’ 

| | term in all Colleges, Schools, and 
Divisions except the Law School, 
11:00 A.M. tO 7:00 P.M. 

Instruction begins in the six weeks’ 
term. 

Last day on which late registration 
is permitted for the nine weeks’ 
term and for the first term of the 
Law School. 


June 25.......| Tuesday..............| Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 


for all registrations in the six 
weeks’ term. 

uy ae Monday........ boxes Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the six weeks’ term. 

July 4....... н 7 eser eese Holiday. 

July 18..... IERI sessast csi] Second half of double-semester courses 
begins. 

арусе ИШНИ: ыд» уы E EE the Law School ends. 

July 30........ Tuesday........... ...| Registration day for the second term 


of the Law School. 
Instruc tion begins in the second term 

of the Law School. 
Joly 41:...... Wednesday........... Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 
for all registrations in the second 
terms of the Law School. 
August 2...... FIDES Lii ...... | Six weeks’ term ends in all Colleges, 
Schools, and Divisions except the 
Law School. 
August 6...... Tuesday......... .....| Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the second term of 
the Law S hool. 
August 16..... dU CETEROS .. | Nine weeks’ term ends in all Colleges, 
Schools, and Divisions except the 
| Law School. 
бөө «ө iso Holiday. 

N f 


September е сач ....| Second term.of the Law School ends. 


September 2 
I 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


The Summer Sessions offer an opportunity to continue univer- 
sity work during the summer period. The educational value of a 
term of study in the Capital of the Nat 
It forms a background for both intelligent and appreciative citi- 
zenship. History, political science, economics, literature, and 
current events are all vivified by a first-hand knowledge of our 
National institutions and traditions. The schedule of classes will 
give the student ample time to visit the great libraries and labora- 
tories of the Capital, and to observe the departments and bureaus 
of the Government in operation. The many educational and 
scientific organizations with central offices and exhibits situated in 
W ashington are accessible to students whose special interests 
draw on such resources. Excursions may be arranged to the 
many places of beauty and historic association in near-by Virginia 
and Maryland. 


ion is of great importance. 


The National Capital stands in a region distinguished by the 
Personal activities of George Washington, and in this area our 
national traditions were first expressed. A short distance down 
the Potomac River is Mount Vernon, the home of Washington 
and the place most intimately associated with his career. The 
nearest town, Alexandria, is extremely rich in its associations with 
the First President and with early American history. Directly 
across the Potomac from Washington are the hills of Arli 
Which was the residence of General Robert E. Lee 
resigned from the army to assume charge of the C 
forces at Richmond. Old historic Georgetown, now a part of the 
District of Columbia, has many memories of General Washington. 
It was in this village that he met local landowners and arranged 
for the purchase of the land for the District of Columbia. George- 
town was the headquarters of Washington and Major L'Enfant 
when they supervised the work of the surveyors laying out the 


Capital of the Nation. 


IQ 
E 


) The city of Washington, situated on the east 
Potomac, with its many parks and shaded boulevards, has the 
reputation of Being the most beautiful city in America. The 
monumental classic buildings which house the departments of 
the Government, the elegant dignity of the White House, and the 
grandeur of the Capitol dominate a city of handsome residences 


and wide avenues. The notable monuments, the parks and 
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4 The George Washington University 
wooded drives contribute to an atmosphere of distinction expres- 
sive of the best spirit of our national life. 

The Government has been likened to a great university offering 
special opportunity in the study of governmental administration, 
diplomacy, the practical application of our constitutional prin- 
ciples, the administration of law, and of political affairs generally. 
Thousands of eminent specialists in all fields of science give to 
the Nation in a multitude of reports the results of study and 
research in bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, 
and observatories. Realizing the unique educational value of 
such activities, Congress resolved “that the facilities for research 


and illustration in... any . . . governmental collections now 
existing or hereafter to be established in the city of Washington 
for the promotion of knowledge shall be accessible . . . to the 
scientific investigators and to students in any institution of 
higher education now incorporated. . . under the laws of 
Congress". 


The Library of Congress is the greatest of our national institu- 
tions in its relation to research and learning. Its large collections 
include the rarest historical documents and publications; its 
unique manuscripts and records make up the richest body of 
source material bearing on the history of our Nation. It contains 
practically every book printed in America, as well as the most 
prized of foreign publications. The new Folger Shakespeare 
Library and special collections in other museums and institutions 
supplement the Library of Congress in placing Washington fore- 
most as a center of research. The Government's broad educa- 
tional program centers in the Office of Education, which advises 
with state, county, and urban school officers as to the administra- 
tion and improvement of schools, and brings to teachers the 
results of national experiment and experience. The Bureau of 
Standards, a unique scientific laboratory, with its large staff of 
experts, conducts special investigations in the interests of science 
and technical subjects. "The Smithsonian Institution, with its 
International Exchange Service, distributes a vast accumulation 
of scientific data and information. The National Museum, with 
many millions of specimens, is a vast organized collection of the 
ideas and works of man, illustrating how his simple arts and earlv 
beliefs developed into our modern complex culture. 

In addition to these federal institutions which contribute so 
largely to Washington as a center of learning, there are many 
other forces converging to make it the focus of educational, intel- 
lectual, and cultural achievement. Scientific and educational 
groups such as the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the 
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American Council on Education. the National Acade my of 
Sciences, the National Research Council, the National Fd 
Association, and the National Geoeraphi 


ucation 

ic Society, with many 
others, are situated here. Many art galleries, such as the National, 
the Corcoran, and the Freer, with their priceless collections, are 
accessible to the student of fine arts. And he increasing 
Importance of the United States in world rs, Washington 
also has become the crossroads of international life, in contact 
with old-world « "ultures, and an internatio nally recognized center 
of din International groups, such as the Pan American 
Union and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
have m ade Washington their headquarters. The i 


en >s and 

legations of foreign countries, with their staffs of diplomatic 

experts and assistants, also contribute > largely to the i ional 
aspect * life in the Capital of the Nation. 

Washington has become an ideal university city. 1 an 

atmospher. it is not strange that many institutions of ugher 


learning have developed. As early as 1791 Georgetown Univer- 


sity opened its doors to student s, and in its long history under 
the Jurisdiction of the Jesuit Order it has grown into an institu- 
tion ol imp ort 


copal Churcl 


ance. Under the patronage of the Methodist 
American 1 niversity, with its ncwiy 


1 1 
аеуе 


campus on the outskirts of the city. In r | gto п is situated 
the Catholic U niversity of America, autho > Leo XITI 
in 1889 and supported by the Roman Catholi lic 


Her е al lso 


is The George W чта University, а DDR university 


which was founded in 1821. 
Not only have these 


institutions derived stin 
Presence of the 


other cultural influences in the C 
scholars of their f 


tion from the 

ари al, but, reci 
rocally, the aculties and the bod ly of students in 
all branches of university work are contributing no small amount 
of influence to W ashington 


as a seat of learni ng. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Summer Sessions of 1940 of The George Washington Uni- 
versity will present a full program of academic and professional 
courses. In addition, a special curriculum has been prepared in 
the School of Education. A large number of the regular members 
of the University Faculty will teach during the summer, and dis- 
tinguished specialists from the departments of the United States 
Government and from national economic and educational organ- 
izations have been added to the staff. 

The Summer Sessions will be held as follows: nine weeks’ term, 
June 17 to August 16; six weeks’ term, June 24 to August 2. 
In the Law School the first term will be from June 17 to July 29, 
and the second term from July 30 to September 12. 

Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian Col- 
lege (the senior college), the Law School, the School of Educa- 
tion, the School of Government, and the Division of University 
Students. Students in the School of Engineering and the School 
of Pharmacy will have the opportunity to take many of their 
elective and required courses in the Junior College and Columbian 
College curricula. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University. 
Since the courses offered are the equivalent of the corresponding 
courses offered in the regular terms, academic credit for the com- 
pleted work will be given toward the appropriate degrees in the 
various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University. 

The general catalogue should be consulted for information con- 
cerning regulations and requirements which apply to the various 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University. 


Maximum or CREDIT 


In general no student may take more than three courses, aggre- 
gating nine semester-hours of credit; no employed student may 
take more than two courses, aggregating six semester-hours of 
credit. 

Students registered only during the six weeks’ term may take 
not more than three courses, aggregating six semester-hours of 
credit; employed students in the six weeks’ term may take not 
more than two courses, aggregating four semester-hours of credit. 
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Students in the Law School may obtain a maximum of four 
semester-hours of credit in each term. 

Any exceptions to these general regulations must be made by 
the Dean or Director of the College, School, or Division concerned. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Provision is made for the social and recreational side of student 
life during the Summer Sessions. The University receptions and 
dances are annual events. Tours and excursions to places of 
interest, under the direction of competent guides, may be organ- 
ized for out-of-town students. The numerous parks and golf 
courses of Washington, the riding trails, water sports on the Poto- 
mac and at near-by beaches, all offer a wide choice of outdoor 
recreation. 

The University fee entitles all students in attendance to medical 
advice and treatment from the Office of the University Physician. 

University lectures upon themes of contemporary interest by 
men distinguished in various phases of our modern life are occa- 
sionally offered during the Sessions. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Men SrupENTS 


For the benefit of nonresident men a registry of rooms which 
have been inspected and approved is kept in the Office of the 
Director of Women's Personnel Guidance, to whom inquiries in 
respect to housing facilities should be addressed. 

Single rooms usually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, 
and double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms, 
With board consisting of breakfast and dinner, cost from $40 to 
$50 à month a person. 

It is advisable for students to reach the University two or three 
days before the opening of the term in order that they may 
become established in satisfactory living quarters before class 
Work begins, : à 

WoMEN SrupENTS 

The Hattie M. Strong Re 
dents registere S 
@ month and 
applic 
tion 


sidence Hall is open to women stu- 
d in the Summer Sessions. Single rooms are $25 
| d double rooms $18 а month a person. Forms for 
ation for room reservations, together with detailed informa- 
about the dormitory, may be obtained from the Director of 
omen’s Personnel Guidance. 


The George Washington University 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the 


interest of the student or the University, the Faculty deems it 
advisable to do so. 


The University is not responsible for the loss, in any University 
building, of personal property belonging to students. 

The University and its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 
reserve the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, 
and fees of the University. Such regulations shall go into force 
whenever the proper authorities may determine and shall apply 
to all students of the University. 

The residence requirement for graduation in all undergraduate 
divisions of the University is the completion of a minimum of 
one year, or thirty semester-hours. Summer Sessions work may 
be counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence 
aggregate less than thirty weeks. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Зоага of Trustees of the University is composed of the 


President of the University ex officio and the following persons 
by election: 


1940 
Charles Silas Baker, A.M., LL.B.: 720 Munsey Building 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.: Edmonds Building 
*Bennett Champ Clark, A.B., LL.B.; Senate Office Building 
John Henry Cowles, LL.D.: 1733 Sixteenth Street 
Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B.: Riggs National Bank 
Arthur Peter, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D.; Normandy Building 
Merle Thorpe, A.B.; United States Сһат} 

Building 


*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.: District Court House 


ег of Commerce 


1941 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B.: Winter Park, Florida 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall: 1140 Fifteenth Street 
Henry Parsons Erwin, А.В.; Hibbs Building 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 
*Howard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B.; 1604 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 
*John Edgar Hoover, LL.M.. LL.D.; 


Te United States Department of 
Justice 


Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D.; 744 Jackson Place 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B.; 1721 H Street 

Chester Wells, B.S., Graduate United States Naval War College; 
Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


1942 
Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D.; 


Ti 1921 Kalorama Road 
George Edgar Fleming, LL.M.: 


Union Trust Company 


ds 
Nominated by the alumni, 
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Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B.; 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ 
School; 419 Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; National Geographic 
Society 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust 
Company 

Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D.; 1730 New 
Hampshire Avenue. 

*Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D.; 1661 Crescent Place 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson; 725 Thirteenth Street 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Robert Vedder Fleming 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 

Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian of the Univer- 
sity 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University; Sec- 
retary of the Faculties 

Charles Edgar Merry, A.B., Business Manager 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Women’s Personnel 
Guidance ei 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Adminis- 
tration 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign 
Countries 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Secretary to the President 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate 


Council 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law 
School 


Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the School 
of Engineering 

William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, AM. Ed.D. Dean of the School of Education 

“Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students; Uni- 
versity Marshal 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 


rOUvernment 
George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Law 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 

William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Associate Professor of Inter- 
American Economics 

Ruth Emma Coyner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
of Law 

Mildred Dean, A.B., Supervisor of Latin, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, Visiting Lecturer in Education 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

— Max Farrington, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 

en 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
im Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of 
aw 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Litt.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Philosophy 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 

Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany І 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 


Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psy- 


chology 
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Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Harry Albert Jager, A.M., Chief. Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. $. Office of Education, Visiting Profes- 
sorial Lecturer in Education 


Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education 


Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Accounting 
and Business Administration 

Peyton Armstrong Kerr, Ph.D., Associate in Economics 


DeWitt Clinton K nowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chem- 
try 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Helen Katherine Mackintosh, Ph.D., Senior Specialist in Elemen- 


tary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Visiting Professorial 
Lecturer in Education 


Bernard Mayo, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in History 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LLB Associate Professor of Law 

Florence Marie Mears. Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Walter Lewis Moll, AB: LEB: S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, A.M., Instructor in Zoology 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Pro- 
lessor of Law 

Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of 
and Business Administration 


Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance 
-anguages 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Giles Murrel Ruch, Ph.D. 


Accounting 


; Chief of the Research and Statistical 
vision of the Vocational Education Division of the U. S. 
á Office of Education, Visiting Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., 


Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
“dward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant P 


Assistant Professor of German 


rofessor of English 
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Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Frank Smith, A.M., Associate in English 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.].D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 

William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Ruth Kincer Webb, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The idea of a university located in the Capi 
Was sponsored by George Washington, who du 


ig h 1 
urged the establishment of such an institution and who in his will 
left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for 
the endowment of a university to be established in the District of 
Columbia “to Which the youth of fortune and 
parts thereof might be 
In all the br 


id talents from all 

sent for the completion of their Education 

: d ranches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences,—in 
acquiring ] | 

ment”, 


<nowledge in the principles of Politics & good Govern- 


_ The George Washington University is the successor of Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia, which was chartered by 
an act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was 
changed to “Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George 

ashington University”, 
In 1930 a new plan 
resembling in 
guild system, 
the Junior С 
sophomore 


of academic organization was effected, 
Principle the master-apprentice relation of the old 
Che { niversity as it is now 


organized consists of 
ollege, comprising the work 


of the freshman and 
* years; a senior college, known as "Columbian Col- 
"Ee , which awards the Bachelor's and Master's degrees; the 
Graduate Council; the professional Schools and Divisions, which 
include Medicine, Law, Engineering, Pharmacy, Education, and 
'Overnment; the Division of University Students; the Inter- 
American Center; and the Summer Sessions. 

The George Washington University i 
the city of Washington, a sl 1 


and the Mall. Within 


s located in the heart of 
iort distance from the Potomac River 
П a few blocks are the White House and 
the offices of many of the departments of the Government, includ- 
Ing the Department of State, the Ое 
Department of War, 
of the Navy, the De 


-artment of the Treasury, the 
the Department of Justice, the Department 
: partment of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Department 
of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan American Union 
Building, and the National Academy of Sciences are also near by; 
and the Capitol and the Library of Congress can be reached by 


Streetcar ; es t . r e Ре ә eg 9e 
treetcar in twenty minutes from any of the University buildings. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


juildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued 
at $4,500,000. The buildings of the Colleges, Schools, and Divi- 
sions offering Summer Sessions work are located i in the vicinity of 
Twenty-first and G Streets NW. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library contains more than 125,000 volumes. 

The well equipped six-story Library building, which was opened 
in Ines 1939, houses all of the library except the law and 
medical collections. 

The Library includes, in addition to the general collection, the 
library of the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of 
Vienna, which contains 7,200 books and pamphlets on Germanic 
philology and literature and cognate branches; the library of the 
late Professor Curt Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig, 
which contains 7,900 books and pamphlets on Greek and Roman 
literature, archeology, and vastos the Mount Vernon Alcove, 
which contains 4,000 volumes on political history, international 
law, and the social sciences; a representative collection of Spanish 
American books, the gifts of the governments of Hispanic Amer- 
ica; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Library of 
approximately 500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew; 
and the collection of the Department of Art, which contains over 
2,000 volumes, mainly on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis 
collection of 7,500 mounted photographs. About 1,000 of these 
last-named volumes constitute a collection made available by the 
American Institute of Architects, to whom the library is always 
accessible. 

All students registered in the Summer Sessions are entitled to 
the reference use of the Library. 'The card issued upon payment 
of the University fee must be presented as identification. 

The books in the Law collection do not circulate, but subject to 
certain necessary library regulations, books in the University 
Library may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. 
Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian 
at any time. Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading 
must be used in the reading room when the library is open. With 
special permission they may be drawn for overnight use when the 
library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged for the 
first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or 
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The Summer Sessions 
fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a 
student will be withheld until his library record is clear. 
The University Library is open from 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 P.M. 
Monday to Friday, and from 10:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. on Saturday. 
The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, is open from 10:00 А.м. to 


10:00 P.M. Monday to Friday, and from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. on 
Saturday, j 
OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 

Students have access also to the Library of Congress: the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: the Library 
of the Pan American Union; the Library of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics; the Library of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with its scientific departmental collections; the 
Library of the United States Office of Education; the Army Medi- 
cal Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institution: and 


many of the other creat special collections of the government 
departments, 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO 
STUDENTS 


In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge. 
f the United States has made the scientific resources 
of the Government accessible to students under the terms of the 


the Congress o 


following joint resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 
Resolved by the Sena 


te and House of Representatives of the 
America, 


in Congress assembled, That the facilities for research ar 
the followi g and | 
һе established in 
accessible, 


lecti n 


1y other govern 
the city of Washington for the pr 
under such rules and restrictions as 

may prescribe, subject to such aut 


permitted by law. to the 


егі cientif 
of higher education now incorpor ( геа! 
‘aws of Congess ог of the District of Columbia, 


Опе. Of 
Tw „О 
Three. Of e Patent 
Four. Of the Bureau of Education 
Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnol 
Six. Of the Army Medical M 
Seven. Of the Departmer f 


Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens 

Геп. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Eleven. Of the Geologic 
Twelve, Of the Naval 


ADMISSION 


The courses given in the Summer Sessions offer opportunities to 
qualified students of two distinct classes: first, persons interested 
in special subjects who do not desire credits for degrees from The 
George Washington University; second, students who plan to work 
toward degrees in this institution. 


I. ENTRANCE PROCEDURE FOR STUDENTS NOT 
SEEKING DEGREES 
Interested persons should file with the Director of Admissions 
an application blank obtainable at the Office of Admissions. Stu- 
dents will be admitted only to those courses for which they have 
adequate preparation and the approval of the instructor. Students 
in this group will register in the Division of University Students, 


II. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR STUDENTS 
SEEKING DEGREES 


The requirement for admission to the freshman class of the 
Junior College (which prepares for the senior college of liberal arts 
and for certain of the professional Schools) and of the School of 
Engineering is a certificate of graduation from an accredited four- 
year high school course, amounting to at least fifteen *units". For 
admission to the School of Engineering or to the premedical cur- 
riculum in the Junior College, these units must be distributed as 
specified in the general catalogue of the University. 

The quality of work done must be satisfactory. A graduate of 
a school regionally accredited must rank in the upper four fifths of 
his class; a graduate of a school State accredited only must rank 
in the upper two fifths of his class. Transfer students, in order to 
be admitted, must likewise rank well in the accredited institution 
previously attended. 

Further information regarding requirements for admission and 
regarding entrance examinations may be found in the general 
catalogue of the University. 


PROCEDURE For STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 


I. Prospective students should write to the Director of Admis- 
sions for an application blank, which should be filled out carefully 
and returned at once. This application does not bind the individual 
to attend the University. 
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2. Students who have graduated from high school only should 
ask the Director of Admissions to mail them a special high school 
record form, which the student will then forward to his principal. 

A student entering The George Washington University for the 
first time, and expecting to become a candidate for a degree, should 
see that a transcript of his record is forwarded to the Office of the 
Director of Admissions by each institution of higher learning pre- 
viously attended. 


3. In order that credentials may be considered and the decision 
reported without delay, students are urged to file both application 
and record or records immediately upon deciding to apply for 
admission. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have 
satisfied the Office of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
to the University (see “Admission”, pages 20-21). A student 
who has previously matriculated in the University, but who has 
not been in attendance during the semester prior to registration, 
should file an application blank in advance of registration. 


TIME AND PLACE oF REGISTRATION 


Registration for the nine weeks’ term in the Junior College, 
Columbian College, the School of Education, the School of Gov- 
ernment, and the Division of University Students will be held on 
Monday, June 17. Registration will be conducted in the Hall of 
Government, 710 Twenty-first Street NW., from 11:00 A.M. to 
7:00 P.M. Registration for the six weeks’ term in these Colleges, 
Schools, and Divisions will be held on Monday, June 24. Registra- 
tion for the first term in the Law School will be conducted in Stock- 
ton Hall on Monday, June 17. Registration for the second term 
in the Law School will be held on Tuesday, July зо. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


For registration after June 17 in the nine weeks’ term, and after 


June 24, in the six weeks’ term, a late-registration fee of $5 will be 
charged. Registration in all courses for credit closes on June 24 


for the nine weeks’ term and on July 1 for the six weeks’ term. 


CHANGE IN REGISTRATION 
Application for a change in registration should be filed in the 
Office of the Dean or Director of the C« Шере, School, or Division. 
Change may be made only with the permission of the adviser or 
major professor and the Dean of the School or College or the 
Director of the Division concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Trustees. the wing 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the folle g 


, 


fees 


: inning > Summer 
have been adopted, effective at the beginning of the 


Sessions of 1940. 
UNIVERSITY Fer 


For students re 
For auditors 


TUITION Fees ; he School 

А ` aw Sc he Schoo 

In the Junior College, Columbian College, the Law — E Rare. 

of Engineering the School of Pharmacy, the School "ty Students 

the School of Government, and the Division of Universi y * $, 
for each semester-hour. . . T 


ExaAMINATK NN FEES 


1 ^ ^ or all s cial 
For examinations to qualify for advanced courses, and for a — 
examinations, for each subject e.. к 


SPECIAL FEES 


, ai gi within 
Late-registration fee, charged all students who fail to register wit 

the designated period 
Service fee, 


charged all students whose tuition payment, due on July 
I8, is paid between July 
einstatement fee, 
sion f 


1 etit e 
charged students who are reinstated after suspen 
Or delinquency in fees 


LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 

Fees are с} 
Material fees 
three equa] 
Breakage de 
reakage of 


are charged by the term and may be defrayed 


i i > time registrati 
'Posits are due in full at the time of g 


iss... $4.00 
gistered for credit... . 


2.00 


8.00 


5.00 


larged in each course listed below as indicated. 


in 


Payments when the tuition is paid in this manne 


on. 


apparatus is charged against the individual student, 
and the amo 


end of the Sessions, 


CHEMISTRY 


Material fee: 
hemistry II, 12, 2 


ET WR >d at the 
unt paid in excess of breakage will be returned at the 


à А бтрде +... $9.00 
i Bas 6.00 
С hemistry 70 СКАЙ л : TSE? SES ev rd o eb 12.00 
hemistry I21, 142, 297, 298, 299, 300.. ees ; 
Breakage deposit for one or more of the above Courses. x мю 
In case the student's breakage 


totals more than this amount, he will 


* required additional deposit. 


to make an 
Puvsicg 


Materia] fee: 
"hysics I2, 13, 
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STATISTICS 
Laboratory fee: 
DINE HOES MODs cs roce VA IE son v co oe «cs ae 1 TAL ыи А2 3.00 
ZooLocy 
Material fee: 
Zoology 1, 2, 5, 6..... À EM LE AT RAE CN MB wes ev 7 
ua ИКРАР Ар, ICT CIENT V S PERCHE. TERN 6.00 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty- 
first Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registra- 
tion or to attend classes until all fees are paid. All fees are due 
in advance at the time of registration. In exceptional cases, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Comptroller, students may sign 
contracts for their charges permitting three payments as follows: 
one half plus the University fee and deposits at the time of reg- 
istration, and one half on July 18. Students whose fees are paid 
between July 19 and July 23 are charged a service fee of $1.00. 
Students who fail to make this payment by July 23 will be sus- 
pended and may not attend classes until they have been officially 
reinstated and have paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee 
of $5.00. A suspended student may not be reinstated for the ses- 
sion after one week from the date of suspension. Applications for 
reinstatement are to be made to the Dean of the College or School 
or the Director of the Division in which the student is registered. 

Fees of students registering for the six weeks’ courses are pay- 
able in full at the time of registration. 

Fees of students registering in the Law School are payable in 
advance at the beginning of each term. 

Auditors pay a University fee of $2.00 and all other fees charge- 
able to students registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 

High School Scholarships and other scholarships do not apply 
to work taken during the Summer Sessions. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


In the nine weeks’ courses, if the notice of withdrawal or change 
in schedule is received by the Dean of the College or School or 
the Director of the Division in which the student is registered on 
or before July 17, the second payment will be cancelled or 
adjusted. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable 
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notice. In no case will any part of an initial payment of tuition 
be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

In all six weeks’ courses, including courses in the Law School, 
registrations are for the term, and no refunds or rebates are 
allowed, unless the registration is in advance and the course is 
dropped before the day of registration for the term involved. 

Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the labor- 
atory on or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by 
the instructor, shall forfeit the balance of his deposit. Students 


dropping a course before the end of the term must check out of 
the laboratory at once. 


No permission to withdraw and no certificate to work done will 
be given a student who has not a clear financial record. 

As the fiscal year of the University ends on August 31, no 
requests for refunds can receive consideration after that date. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AN 


D DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College includes the first two years of college work. 
ts curricula are intended to continue the studies of a general 
cultural nature begun in the secondary schools, and to lay a 
foundation for the more specialized work which is to follow. 
During the freshman and sophomore years emphasis is accord- 
ingly laid (1) upon the social, cultural. biological, and physical 
background of civilization (history, political science, physical and 
iological sciences, literature, etc.) and (2) upon the discipline 
necessary to the effective prosecution of more advanced work 


(English rhetoric and composition, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, etc.), 


The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work 
required for admission to the Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Education, and Government. 


In addition, it provides two two-year curricula, leading to the 
mote Certificate, which are intended to meet the needs of stu- 
ents who do not look forward to a four-year college course. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


In order that students may have abundant opportunities not 
only for assistance in planning their courses of study but also for 
Personal, educational, and vocational advice in every phase of their 
academic work during the first two years, a number of members 
of the Faculty serve as advisers to Junior College students. Stu- 
advise nn Probation and “warned” students are required to consult 

x. CIS at such stated intervals as the Dean or adviser may direct. 
«096 Tegulations on scholarship in the general catalogue, and 
consult 5р below.) All students are, however, encouraged to 
vr rs Mee members of the Faculty and the Dean about their 

8¢ problems at any time, irrespective of these requirements. 


ADMISSION 


For a statem 


ent of the general regulations and procedure for 
admission to th , d Р 


е University, see pages 20-21. 
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THE JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the 
Junior College, a Junior Certificate is granted. This certificate 
is required for admission to the junior class of Columbian College 
and to the professional Schools which require two years of pre- 
professional work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


To be recommended for a certificate, a student must satisfy the 
admission, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
The curriculum requirements include at least sixty-four semester- 
hours of credit. A semester-hour of credit is one recitation or 
lecture a week or one laboratory period a week for one semester, 
For further information, see the Junior College announcement in 
the general catalogue. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general 
catalogue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


WARNINGS 


At stated intervals during the Summer Sessions, instructors shall 
file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be 
transmitted to the students concerned and copies forwarded to 
their respective advisers. A warning constitutes notice to the stu- 
dent that he must consult his adviser within a reasonable time and 
in any case not later than two weeks after receipt of the warning. 

“Warning periods” during the Summer Sessions are established 
as follows: six-week courses, third to fourth week: nine-week 
courses, fourth to fifth week. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Junior College students may not take second-group courses 
(courses numbered 101-200) without the written permission of 
the instructor and of the Dean of the Junior College. A student 
will not be permitted to postpone a first-group course, required 
under the curriculum for which he is registered, in order to take 
a second-group course for elective credit. The principle that first- 
group courses must be taken in the Junior College years, and 
advanced courses in Columbian College and the professional 
Schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ADMISSION 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College 
tion of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science must present a Junior Certificate, based on 
the appropriate curriculum of the Junior College, or its equivalent. 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the in- 
tention of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
must present a baccalaureate degree in liberal arts or sciences 


from an accredited institution and a transcript of studies previously 
pursued, 


' having the inten- 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate require- 
ments of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science is con ferred. 

. ^D Cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year cur- 
riculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Joctor of Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decrees 

To be recommended for a baccalaureate degree a student must 

Satisfy the admission, residence, scholarship, and curriculum 
requirements. 

A minimum of 

Completed 

IN reside 


one year, i.e., thirty semester-hours, must be 
in residence, Summer Sessions work may be counted 
nce, but in noc 
ess than thirty weeks. 
the Dean to pursue work 
Year must be 

ле schol 
catalogue. 


ase may the period of residence aggregate 
Unless special permission is granted by 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final 
completed in residence. 

arship requirements, as stated in detail in the general 
are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
. Every candid 


lis ate for graduation must satisfy one of the curricula 
isted below le 


of § ading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
ap ence The curriculum requirements include at least sixty 
Semester-hours of 


credit beyond that of the Junior College. 
curricula B-I, B-II-a, and B-II-b in Columbian 
1€ requirements for the major in the several departments 
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of instruction are stated in the general catalogue immediately pre- 
ceding the announcement of courses offered. The first year of 
Medicine satisfies the requirements for the major in the combined 
Arts and Medicine curriculum. 

Students are required to select and file with the Registrar a 
choice of a major upon entering Columbian College. Students 
may change the major only with the consent of the Dean and of 
the department or division concerned. 

Attention is called to the new plan of studies in Columbian 
College, which is described in the general catalogue of the Univer- 
sity and in a separate pamphlet, available on request. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


B-L* General Curriculum.—The work of the junior and senior 
years, including a major, must be approved by the major depart- 
ment or division and by the Dean. 

G.* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine.—This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate 
study (the final thirty semester-hours of which must be taken in 
Columbian College) and four years in the George Washington 
University School of Medicine. 

Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity offered 
by the combined curriculum must obtain the approval of the Dean 
of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Medi- 
cine. Upon the completion of the first year of the regular cur- 
riculum in the School of Medicine, and upon the recommendation 
of its Dean, the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in 
one of the sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the 
major department or division and by the Dean. 

B-II-a.* Biology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum.— 
Geology 21-22 must be taken if not elected earlier. 

B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics Curriculum.— 
If Botany has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 
must be taken. If Geology has been elected earlier, either Botany 
1-2 or Zoology 1-2 must be taken. 


* See the table of the Junior College curricula in the general catalogue of the University, 
facing the Junior College announcement. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the gradu 


late requirements 
of Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts is conferred. 


DEFINITION ОЕ THE Masrter’s Worx 


The Purpose and function of study leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts is to give the student 
field of knowledge. ‘This study involves the continuation of the 
cultural elements provided for in the undergraduate major and a 
greater acquaintance with scholarly methods. 

. The basis for granting the degree is the 
Sistent plan of study, as demonstrated by the successful passing of 
à Written examination (together with such other examinations In- 
volving Special skills or techniques as the department or the 


e may require) and by the presentation of a satisfactory 
thesis. и 


а comprehensive survey of a 


completion of a con- 


The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to 
Previous Preparation, residence, ability to read an approved 
modern foreign (European) language, and courses taken; but 
these requirements, while essential, are regarded primarily as 
qualifying measures. The student’s knowledge of his field, as 
demonstrated by his thesis and by the results of his Master’s 
examination, constitutes the fundamental evidence of his worthi- 


ness to receive the Master’s degree of The George Washington 
University, 


RESIDENCE 


minima demic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of a 
which jc ^s thirty semester-hours of work including the thesis, 
Inted as six semester-hours of work. Summer Sessions 
of Fidel D" counted in residence, but in no case may the period 
than > aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. . Not more 
Semester-hours (which must be approved in advance 
Y the Dea 


п of Columbian College) may be taken in another 


‘vision of this University, and such work may not be 
t a degree in that School or Division and the 

: ергее in Columbian College. No part of the minimum 
nt may be taken elsewhere. All work for the degree of 

years, Unless tt m be completed within a maximum of three 
unusual ac. ће Dean's Council considers the circumstances so 
àn extension of time. 
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PROGRAM or STUDY 


The student’s program of study shall be outlined in detail at the 
beginning of his work, and one copy of the program shall be given 
to the student, one retained by the adviser, and one filed in the 
Office of the Registrar. Each program is subject to the approval 
of the department or division. Programs may be revised as occa- 
sion requires, but revisions shall be made from the point of view 
of the program as a whole, and copies of the revised program 
distributed as in the case of the original program. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is 
strongly advised so to plan his program from the beginning that 
work for the lower degree may prepare him for the higher. 


ApMIssion TO CANDIDACY 


A student shall be admitted to candidacy, at the discretion of 
the department and the division concerned, before he begins the 
last half of his work for the Master’s degree. Application for 
admission to candidacy is made on a form obtained at the Office 
of the Registrar, and must be approved by the appropriate repre- 
sentative of the division and by the Dean. If a prospective candi- 
date, in his previous academic work, has not substantially satisfied 
the prerequisites for the Master of Arts study, as defined by the 
appropriate department or division, he will not be admitted to 
candidacy until such deficiency has been made up. 

Before being admitted to candidacy the student must also show 
that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate 
foreign-language department) of at least one modern foreign 
(European) language, which shall be selected by the division 
under which he is studying. 


Tue MasrEn's THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative 
type. The main purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate 
the student’s ability to make independent use of the information 
and training acquired through his other disciplines, and to furnish 
objective evidence of his constructive powers in his chosen field. 
The thesis must be registered for not later than the beginning of 
the final year of preparation unless the professor in charge of the 
thesis permits registration at the beginning of the final semester. 
For this purpose the nine weeks’ term of the Summer Sessions is 
considered a semester. The choice of the thesis subject must be 
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approved by the professor in charge of the field of study and 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in 
the University calendar. The typewritten thesis in its final form 
must have the approval of the professor in charge and of the 
Educational Committee of the division concerned, and must be 
Presented to the Dean by the student not later than the date 
announced in the University calendar. 
the form of the theses are stated in tl 


Requirements regarding 
Iniversity, 


ıe general catalogue of the 


THE Master’s EXAMINATION 

In addition to such other examinations as may be required, 
candidates must pass a general written examination on the field 
of Study. The Provisions of the new plan for undergraduate 
Majors, as far as they concern the general examination for the 
Major, also apply to the Master’s examination. A student who 


and with the 
but only after the lapse of one semester. If the 
candidate fail 


ails to pass the Master’s examination may, in exceptional cases 
with approval of the division concerned. repeat the 
examination, 
‹ 18 a second time, no. further Opportunity to take the 
examination will be given. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for degrees must have received before admission to 
the Law School the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent 
degree from an approved college or university. Students in good 
standing in other approved law schools may be admitted for the 
Summer Session only as unclassified students. 

Qualified students are permitted to begin the study of Law in 
the Summer Session. 


THE DEGREES 


The Law School offers the degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), 
Master of Laws (LL.M.), Juris Doctor (J.D.), and Doctor of 
Juridical Science (S.J.D.). Regarding requirements for these 
degrees, see the Law School Catalogue. 


RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 


The Summer Session is a regular part of the work of the School. 
Credit is given for subjects completed by regularly qualified stu- 
dents. Residence credit is given for one fifth of a part-time year 
for attendance in one term of the Summer Session. A part-time 
year is three fourths of a full-time year and one fourth of the 
residence requirement for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. In no 
case will residence credit amounting to more than this be allowed 
for attendance during the Summer Session. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 


Students may obtain a maximum of four semester-hours of 
credit in each term by attendance aggregating ten periods a week. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, 


Supervisors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educa- 
tional se 


rvice and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience 
to extend their training. The School embraces the Departments 
of Education, Physical Education, and Home Economics, and it is 
affiliated with all the other departments of the University in which 
the student is likely to elect work. It offers both graduate and 
undergraduate work. 

. © Program for a degree in the School of Education is planned 
With the assistance of a Faculty adviser to meet the specific needs 
Of each student. It is important, therefore, that a student have a 
Clear idea of his interest in Education, and also that he be familiar 
with whatever teaching-certificate requirements he wishes to meet. 

he Department of Education offers fundamental courses in the 
field of Education; students are encouraged to take a large part of 
their work in the content fields provided by the other departments 
of the University, 


ADMISSION 


to the undergraduate division of the School is based 
On (а) the saustactory completion of two years of approved col- 


Admission 


E work, or (b) graduation from an approved two-year normal 
2 100], or the equivalent. Students meeting these requirements 
re itted ac r E 
€ admitted as regular students. 
o 


€ admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a 
aureate degree from 
completed 


acc; 
н an accredited school ог college or must 
ко 3 а course of study that is judged by the Faculty to 
by E equivalent. In addition. the candidate must be accepted 
1e Committee оп Admission and Advanced Standing. "The 
general Procedure ; . зё : A ا‎ а а 
scholarsh, dure in meeting this requirement will usually include 
the ane ир and personality ratings from instructors under whom 
© Candidate has studied 


» а personal interview with the commit- 
tee, and a sch. 


Jlastic-aptitude test. 
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of Scie c On, Bachelor ot Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor 
Physical Education is conferred. 
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To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the 
admission, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 

A minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be 
completed in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted 
in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate 
less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by 
the Dean to pursue the work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
final year must be completed in residence. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general 
catalogue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


BACHELOR or Arts IN EDUCATION 


Students admitted with two years of approved college work are 
granted the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the com- 
pletion of sixty-six semester-hours of work. This work must 
include: 


*Education (including Observation and Cadet Teaching) ..... 18 
TEducational Psychology. ... Ape ert de : Ў ЧА: 4: 20г 3 
tEducational Sociology..... POTE Nor. Ua dads ea uv $03 ү лаф. 20r 3 
Subject-matter field. .......... Steers : see 208645, 240096 
77 TS PS ра М ae ee eas ари sehen аа 6 to 20 


To the extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for 
admission, the range of electives is increased, 
For further details consult the general catalogue. 


BACHELOR or SCIENCE 
For detailed information concerning curricula leading to degrees 
of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics and Bachelor of Science 
in Physical Education, see the general catalogue. 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements 
of the School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts or the 
degree of Doctor of Education is conferred. 

Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of 
learning may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a mini- 
mum of twenty-four semester-hours must be completed at The 
George Washington University. 

Transferred work completed more than three years prior to 
registration for the Master’s degree at The George Washington 


hoice of electives in Education and the пит} 
largely upon the certification requirements tl 


elected in excess of eighteen 
"nt wishes to meet. 


ن ت 
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University will be credited only after the candidate has satisfied 
the department concerned that he is proficient in the subject mat- 
ter of the courses offered for credit. Such pr ficiency may be 
determined by examination or by other means. 


Master or Arts 


The degree of Master of Arts is a professional degree designed 
to prepare the student for some particular type of educational 
Service, The program of studies leading to the degree will be 
Selected by the candidate and his consultative committee from 
the various departments of the University to give the student an 
adequate background in his chosen vocational field. 

Candidate must pass in resident study at this University at 
ast two semesters, or one semester and a nine-week summer term. 
Or three nine-week summer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 

Student whose previous preparation in his chosen field has 
een adequate may complete his class requirements, including the 
thesis, by a minimum of thirty semester-hours of work; others 
may be required to take as many as twelve semester-hours 
additional ; 


The Program of study will be rounded out by a thesis, which 
will count as six semester-hours of credit toward the degree. It 
тау be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type, and is 
intended to demonstrate the student’s ability to make independent 
Use of the information and training that he has acquired, and to 
urnish Objective evidence of his constructive powers in his chosen 
field, The thesis subject must be approved in writing by the 
the де" adviser and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by 
“te announced in the L niversity calendar 


Doctor or Epucation 


pletion - ее Of Doctor of Education is conferred upon the com- 
Work n of three years of graduate work, including a thesis. The 
required is give 


„1S given a practical bent and emphasizes the mas- 
study re application of professional subject matter, both in the 
* “quirements and in the thesis. The tools of Investigation 
tion to the Ри аге determined by the student’s committee in rela- 
methods historical ree These tools may include statistical 
anguages rq» Criticism, and the use of one or more foreign 
this University PES NO semesters must be spent in residence at 
Success in teach; Special emphasis is placed upon the candidate's 
"or the fec ung, supervision, administration, or publication. 
Iuirements in detail, see the general catalogue. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTORY 


The purpose of the School of Government is to prepare students 
for public affairs, for various branches of the public service, both 
foreign and domestic, and for positions in business. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to undergraduate work is based upon a Junior Cer 
tificate in Government from the Junior College of this U niversity, 
or its equivalent. 

Admission to work for the Master’s degree is based upon a 
Bachelor’s degree which includes the proper ы training for the 
degree sought. For instance, admission to work for the Master’s 
degree with a major in Foreign Commerce is based upon a 
Bachelor’s degree with training approximately equivalent to the 
Bachelor’s degree with a major in Foreign Commerce. 


THE DEGREES 


The degrees offered are Bachelor of Arts in Government and 
Master of Arts in Government. For a complete statement of the 
requirements for these degrees, see the announcement of the 
School of Government in the general catalogue. 


Tue Decree or BACHELOR or Arts IN GOVERNMENT 
The curricula leading to the Bachelor’s degree are Public Affairs, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public. Administration, Busi- 
ness Administration, Public Finance, and Public Accounting. The 


requirements of these curricula are set forth in the general cata- 
logue. 


Tue Decree or Master or Arts IN GOVERNMENT 

For the Master’s degree thirty semester-hours of work must be 
completed successfully, No part of the minimum requirement 
may be taken in any other institution. The curricula are in Public 
Affairs, F oreign Service, F oreign Commerce, Public om ation, 
Business Administration, Public Finance, and Pub Accounting. 

A student is formally recognized as a candidate M the Master's 
degree only when his application for candidac y has been approved 
by the Dean of the Scho ا‎ of Government. Before bei ing admitted 
to candidacy he must show a reading knowledge of at least one 
modern forei ign language. 


(40) 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of University Students was organized in 1930 in 
order to make the work of the University in its several divisions 
more fully accessible to mature students and to provide for the 
offering of special courses to meet special demands as they may 
arise from time to time. Students registered in this Division are 
designated “university” students, as distinguished from regularly 
matriculated undergraduate and graduate students. 


ADMISSION 


Qualified students, not candidates for degrees in The George 
Washington University, who desire to pursue courses in the 
gommer Sessions, may be enrolled in the Division of University 
Students. In each case the approval of the instructor concerned 
must be obtained. 

Applicants for admission must present a complete statement of 
the work previously pursued, on the University form. A student 
Who is unable to pursue with advantage a course for which he is 
registered, may be dropped from the rolls of that course upon the 
commendation of the instructor and with the approval of the 

ean, 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a 
^ реу be registered as an “auditor” in a class without being 
ix E take active part in the exercises or to pass examina- 

, no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


l NIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE Law ScHOOL 


oe a ited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates 
because of cpa Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and 
tienes siak емай, educational training, and practical expe- 
# Univer, = ified to pursue the study of Law, may be admitted 

ersity students upon the approval of the Faculty of the 


admission as university students in the Law 

ritten applications, setting forth their qualifica- 

therein a oar letters and certificates to prove the facts stated 

university < eir education and experience. Work done by such 
У students will not be counted toward a degree. 
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chool must file w 


The 
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TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


University students may be transferred, ^ their request, to 
other Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of th ie University only upon 
complying with the regulations of the specific Colleges, Schools, 
and "Divisions as stated in the general cat: alogue. Students should 
familiarize themselves with the regulations printed in the general 
catalogue of the U niversity concerning ivan rae residence, 
amount and quality of m Specifically, they should note that 
in some cases not more than thirty (30) semester- Soar of credit 
may be transferred from this Division; that at least the last thirty 
(30) semester-hours must be s pent in residence in the College, 
School, or Division granting th degree; and that a general 


1 


quality-point index of 2.00 must be maintained, with an index of 
x şo іп de major. 


OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the 
Graduate Council is primarily creative research, regular study in 
Specific courses is considered quite incidental and is therefore not 
emphasized in connection with the curricula of the Summer 
Sessions. A student wishing to work under the disciplines of the 
Graduate Council will consult the Chairman of the Graduate 

ouncil for information concerning credentials and candidacy. 

"ore complete general information concerning procedures and 
"equirements for work with the Graduate Council may be found 
in the general catalogue of the University. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


— The 1940 Summer Sessions program in the School of Engineer- 
ing will be restricte 
ап Institute on M 
53. Although no 
Electrica] Eng 
tunity to take 
istry, Economi 
Politic 


d to a special course in Naval Architecture and 
anagement Policy which are described on page 
courses will be offered in Civil Engineering or 
ineering, undergraduate students will find an oppor- 


k 
other required courses and electives, such as Chem- 
cs, English, Languages, Mathematics, Physics, and 
иса] Science, à 
Students in the 


the Dean and 
Courses 


School of Engineering are urged to consult with 
departmental advisers in regard to taking required 
and electives in the Summer Sessions. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses 


le 


(tl 


School of ( 'overnmer 
of 1 niversity Stud 


have 


Courses in th 
Nine weeks’ 


Six weeks’ term ( 


I 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


are offered in the 


Junior College, Columbian College 
Senior college). t 


he Law School, the School of Education, the 
it, the School of Engineering, and the Division 
ents. Students in the School of Pharmacy will 
Opportunity to take many of their 


elective and required 
e Junior College and Columbian College curricula 


the 


term (all Divisions other than Law School) 


Begins June 17, ends August 16 

all Divisions other than Law School) 

ins June 24, ends August 2 

“aw School Summe 
First term beg 
Second te 


Beg 
r Sessions 
ins June 17, ends July 29 


rm begins July 30, ends September 12 


BOTANY 


ua 


Field Botany (6) 
Field trips to neig 
With classroom 


Griggs 
hboring localities of botanical interest, 


study. Nine weeks’ term 


; daily except 
Sat, 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., and Sat. afternoon (Room: 
C-40:). 

211 Research (3) Griggs 
Laboratory investigation of special problems. Nine 
Weeks! term; hours to be arranged. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

SI—c >: . ` » 

91-52 Principles of Accou nting (3-3) Kennedy 
Principles and procedures of double-entry accounting 
m special reference to single proprietorships, partner- 
Nie and corporations. Second half begins July 18. 
Tue weeks’ term: daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 

oom: Gov. 200). 
101 


Business Organization and Control (3) 


Simple and interrelated forms of busine 


their contro] by government. 
except Sat., 5:10 P.M. 


Owens 


ss enterprise and 
Nine weeks’ term: daily 
(Room: Gov. -300). 


(47) 
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Business Management (3) Owens 
Organization and management of a business, with par- 
ticular reference to a manufacturing concern. Nine 


weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6:10 р.м. (Room: 
Gov.-300). 


Business Finance (3) Kennedy 
Survey of financial policies involved in new enterprises, 
and study of capital structures, promotion, earnings, sur- 
plus, reorganization, and governmental regulation. With 
permission this course may be elected by Public Account- 
ing majors. Nine weeks' term; daily except Sat., 7:30 
a.m. (Room: Gov.-200). 


CHEMISTRY 


General Chemistry (4-4) Van Evera and Naeser 
For students who are beginning the study of Chemistry. 
Students who have had high-school Chemistry may, 
with permission of the instructor, enter Chemistry 12 on 
July 18. Students taking Chemistry 11 must complete 
Chemistry 12 before credit is allowed. Material fee, $9 
for each half; breakage deposit, $10. Nine weeks’ term; 


daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. to 1:20 P.M. (Room: 
Cor.-39). 
Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4) Van Horn 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Required of all students of 
Engineering and Pharmacy, and recommended for pre- 
medical students. Material fee, $9; breakage deposit, 
$10. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 
12:30 P.M. (Room: Cor.-34). 


Inorganic Quantitative Analysis (4) Knowles 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, or the equivalent. The prin- 
ciples of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Material 
fee, $12; breakage deposit, $10. Nine weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat, 9:30 A.M. to 1:20 P.M. (Room: 
Cor.-34). 


Organic Chemistry (4-4) (formerly 41-42) 

Mackall and Wrenn 
151: Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Chemistry of the 
, laboratory (1). 
52: Prerequisite: 


acyclic carbon compounds. Lecture (3) 
Material fee, $6; breakage deposit, $10. 1 


297-98 


299-300 


110 


177 
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Chemistry 151, or its equivalent. Chemistry of the cyclic 
carbon compounds. Lecture (2), laboratory (2). Ma- 
terial fee, $12; breakage deposit, $10. This is a full year 
course, and no credit is given until Chemistry 152 is com- 
pleted. Second half begins July 18. Nine weeks' term; 
daily except Sat, 8:30 A.M. to 1:20 P.M. (Room: 
Cor. 37 


Research The Staff 


Nine weeks’ term; hours, credits, and fees to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) 
Material fee, $12 for each half; breakage deposit, $10. 
Nine weeks’ term; hours to be arranged. 


ECONOMICS 


Introductory Economics (3-3) Watson and Kerr 


Survey of the major economic institutions and economic 
problems in contemporary society. Second half begins 
July 18; nine weeks’ term. Section A: daily except Sat., 
9:30 to 11:20 А.м. (Room: Gov.-201). 

Section B: daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 Р.м. (Room: 
Gov.-201). 


Economic Geography (3) Acheson 
The economics of natural resources; raw materials; staple 
Crops; and location of industry. Prerequisite: Economics 
1-2. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat, 5:10 P.M. 
(Room: Gov.-301) 


Economic Fluctuations : Business Cycles (3) Burns 


Analysis of strategic factors in economic instability; 
Survey of recent business-cycle theories. Prerequisite: 
*conomics 1-2. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
7:30 am. (Room: Gov.-304). 


Advanced Economic Theory (3) Watson 


ains of = theory of monopolistic competition and 
то — a clopments in general economic theory. 
ail quisite: Economics 1-2 and 105. Nine weeks’ term; 

у except Sat., 5:10 p.m. (Room: Gov.-304) 
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graduate courses аге prerequisite for all seminars. 
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Exchange Depreciation, Stabilization, and Control (3) 
Acheson 
. . . 1 4 
Post-war currency history with emphasis on growth of 
exchange control; depreciation of the major currencies; 
attempts at stabilization. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
T , . ` > nn • 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M. (Room: 
Gov.-301). 
Economics of Recovery Policy (3) Burns 
Analysis of instability and secular retardation; Govern- 
ment spending, investment policy, tax policy as recovery 
measures. Nine weeks’ term: days to be arranged, 7:10 
P.M. (Room: Gov.-304). 


EDUCATION 


(Psychology 121, Educational Psychology, or the equivalent, 
is prerequisite for all courses in Education. Appropriate under- 


I 


À folder containing further information concerning the program 
in Education will be mailed upon request.) 


Adjusting the Curriculum to the Exceptional Child (2) 

Webb 
Especially designed for elementary school teachers. 
Preparation and application of practical materials for 
pupils in regular classes who deviate from the average. 
Plans to meet the needs of bright, gifted, dull, and prob- 
lem pupils will be developed. Six weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 9:30 A.M. (Room: D-203). 


203 


The Social Studies in the Elementary School (2) Coyner 
Function in buildine desirable social understanding; 
units of work, activities, types, and sources of instruc- 
tional materials. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 8:30 
A.M. (Room: D-305). 


Secondary Education: The Junior High School (2) 
Jarman 
Development, purposes, principles and methods, organi- 
zation and administration, guidance, extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 11:30 A.M. 
(Room: D-20:). 
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187 Organization and Administration of Guidance (2) 


Principles and functions of guidance; roles of the class- 


room teacher, homeroom teacher, counsellor, principal 
and clinic; measurement in guidance; personnel records; 


Initiating a school guidance program; administration of 
guidance in a school system. Six weeks' term: daily 
except Sat., 7:30 a.m. (Room: D 203). 
209 Seminar: Administration (4) Fox 
3 


Administrative problems aff 
human relationships in adm 


cting teachers: effective 
inistration; the control of 


public education—local, state, and federal. Six weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 8:30 a.m. (Room: C 205). 


217 Seminar: Contemporary Problems in Education (3) 
Jarman 
Designed to help students to formulate a personal 
Philosophy of education. Discussion of such problems as 
the relative c-vocational, 


C 


roles of social-civic, econon 
and individual-avocational activities; adjustment to en- 
Vironment versus self-d 


fundamentalist viewpoints; child-centered versus society- 
centered schools; i 


indoctrination versus open-minded- 
ness. A number of guest speakers will assist in the 
discussion of the various problems. Six weeks’ term: 
daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M. (Room: D-20:). 


evelopment; progressive versus 


221 Seminar: Early Childhood Education (3) Coyner 
Needs, interests, and abilities of children in the primary 
grades; equipment, supplies, and progressive instructional 
Practices for early childhood education. Six weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 11:30 a.m. (Ri om: D-30:). 

223 Semin 


> Propra lannino 1 4 7] , wad 
ar. Program Plan ning in the Elemen ary Grades 


Coyner 


(3) 
Newer 


tendencies and practi 


the el 1 ces in program planning in 
1€ elementary grades, Each member of the class will 

MS On à problem that is particularly perti to his 
: 100], апа will participate in lectures. conferen es, and 

E scussions, Cooperation of the entire staff will 
> available Ух weeke’ A - › 

= able. Six weeks’ term: daily except Sat., 10:30 
м. (Room: D м . : 


305). 
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Seminar: Elementary Education in the Interm diate 
Grades (3) Mackintosh 
Improvement of instruction in the intermediate grades: 
problems in adjusting school Organization and tl 
riculum to the needs of boys and girls. Planned a 
the questions raised by class members. Six weeks’ term: 
daily except Sat., 11:30 A.M. (Room: С-205). 


Seminar: Supervision « f Elementary Education ( 3) Webb 
Practical problems of the elementary school principal as 
related to the improvement of instruc tion, classroom vis- 
itation, faculty meetings, creative, and extra-class activi 
ties. Problems and trends of the elementary school will 
be discussed in the light of the philosophy and psychology 
of current school practice, ix weeks’ term: daily except 
Sat. 10:30 A.M. (Room: D 203). 


Seminar: Meth ds of Teaching High School Latin Dean 
Courses of study since 1900; methods and texts in cur- 
rent use; adaptation of method to particular school 
conditions. The Classical Investigation is used as a 
basis of action. Students are assigned topics for special 
study and have the Opportunity of observing 
high school summer classes. Six weeks’ term: 
except Sat., 8:30 a.m. (Room: D-208) 


Oo}. 


Seminar: Course of Study Construction in Secondary 

Schools (3) Jarman 
A workshop approach to course of study construction 
for junior and senior high school teachers. Opportunity 
will be given the individual student to carry on research 
in problems originating in his particular school. There 
will be conferences, general lectures, and group discus- 
sions. Other members of the staff will be available as 
consultants. Six weeks’ term: daily except Sat., 8:30 
AM. (Room: D 205). 


Seminar: Sec ondary Education (3) Fox 
Principles, objectives. 
senior high school. 

tunity to present 


curriculum, and activities of the 
Students will be given an oppor- 
any problems in which they are espe- 
cially interested. Six weeks' term; daily except Sat., 9:30 
AM. (Room: C-20- 


#05). 


N 


297-98 Thesis (3 1) 


59 Seminar: Administration of Se 
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'condary Education (3) Fox 
Admission, classification. promotion, апа control of 
pupils; financial problems: scheduling of classes: admin- 
f e . . + Irc? їй? 
istrative routine; staff Organization. oix weeks term; 


daily except Sat., 10:30 a.m. (Room: C 205). 


3 Research (3) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. Six weeks’ term; 


hours to be a rranged. 


j Consultative Committee 


Program of research arranged with comn ittee. 
(See also announcements of courses under other 
: : P 
departments for the sıx weeks’ term; especially 
Psychology, Sociology, and Statistics.) 


ENGINEERING 


Institute on Management Pi licy 
To be held in cooperation with agencies of the Govern- 
ment and of engineering and industry. The Institute is 
the first of a Projected series on 
Policy and will have for its 
administration and 
Problems. Open to industrial and 
trade association managers, teachers of management, 
Personnel administrators, graduate 
Interested in the practical problems 
Wage-hour legislation. 


industrial management 
general subject Wage Hour 


related administrative personnel 
engineering executives, 


students, and others 


of administration of 
June 10, 11, and 12. 


A registration fee of ten dollars will be ¢ harged. Further 
Jarticulare ant і lleti 

particulars will be presented later in a special bulletin. 
(Mechanical En 


gineering) Introduct ry Naval Arc 
ture (5) j 


Johnson 
Lectures on the Characteristics of various 
the arrangement. 
Structure, 


insurance 


types of vessels, 
.» nomenclature, and fu f 
machinery, and equipment: the 
rules to the de 


nctions of the 
application of 


termination of scantlings (struc- 


دی 
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tural sizes) ; the determination of hull forms; the physical 
laws of flotation and stability; and political laws involv- 
ing safety at sea, Three visits to nearby shipyards. Pre- 
requisite: the completion of the first year’s engineering 
subjects in an accredited University. Exceptionally ma- 
ture students who have been employed in shipbuilding, 
Operation, or maintenance, may be admitted to the course, 
but will receive no academic credit until they shall have 
completed the first year’s work in engineering. Students 
їп engineering may take this course as an elective with 
the approval of their department heads and the Dean. 
Nine weeks’ term: Monday through Thursday, 5:10 to 
7:00 P.M. (Room: Gov.-1) 


ENGLISH 


1-2 Freshman English (3-3) A. Smith and F. Smith 


Grammatical review, exercises in composition, and study 


and criticism of literary forms. Second half begins July 
18; nine weeks’ term. 


Section А: daily except Sat., 9:30 to 11:20 A.M. (Room: 


D-102). 
Section B: daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 p.m. (Room: 
D-102). 

51 Introduction to English Literature (3) Stone 


From the beginnings to about 750. Nine weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M. (Room: D-202). 


52 Introduction to English Literature (3) Stone 


From about 1750 to 1900. Nine weeks' term; daily 
except Sat., 11:30 А.м. (Room: D 202) 


91 Introduction to European Literature ( 3) Shepard 


Ancient and modern European drama; classical epic; and 
literary criticism, Nine weeks’ te 


rm; daily except Sat, 
6:10 P.M. (Room: D 202) 


92 Introduction to European Literature (3) Shepard 


) 
Medieval romance; ancient and modern philosophy; 
satiric and historical novel. 


Nine weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 7:10 Р.М. 


(Room: D-202). 
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134 Shakespeare's Prin tpal Plays (2) Baker 
A study of Shakespeare’s literary and theatrical tech- 
nique in his greatest plays. Six weeks term; dail 


y except 
9àt. 10:30 A.M. (Room: D 03). 
142 The Neoclassical Movement (3) Stone 


Second half. Chief writers from Swift to Dr. Johnson. 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M. (Room: 
202). 


167 Contemporary British Drama (2) Baker 
Significant Plays and playwrigl 
since 1890. Six weeks’ term; dai 
(Room: D 103). 


its of the English stage 
ly except Sat., 11 230 А.М. 


172 Studies in American Literature (3) Bolwell 


Major factors in American Literature during the past 
century. Nine weeks’ term; d 
(Room: D- 303). 


айу except Sat., 6:10 P.M. 
176 The American Novel (3) 
Chronological development of fiction from the beginnings 


to the present day. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
5:10 P.M. (Room: D--303). 


Bolwell 


193 Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Baker 


The teaching and interpretation of poetry. Six weeks’ 
term; daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. (Room: D-103). 
Studies in the Romantic Mo: 
^ seminar for 
romanticism. 

8:10 P.M. 


ement (3) A. Smith 
graduate students in special problems of 
Nine weeks’ term; days to be arranged, 


(Room: D -208). 


FRENCH 


(See Romance Languages) 


GERMAN 


1-2 First-Y car German (3-3) 
Essentials of grammar and tr 
Second half begins July 18. 


Sehrt and Rogers 
anslation of simple prose. 
Nine weeks’ term. 


The George Washington University 


Section A: daily except Sat., 9:30 to 11:20 A.M. ( Room: 
D-304). 
Section B: daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 р.м. (Room: 


D-304). 


5-6 Second-Y ear German (3 3) Sehrt 
Composition and conversation; readings in prose and 
poetry. Second half begins July 18. Nine weeks term; 


daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. (Room: D-302). 


HISTORY 
39 The Development of European Civilization to 1789 (3) 
Kayser 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 11:30 A.M. (Room: 


D-102). 


40 The Development of European Civilization since 1769 (3) 

Ragatz 

Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. (Room: 
Gov.-303). 


71 The Development of American Civilization to 1865 (3) 


Gray 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M. (Room: 
Gov.-302). 


72 The Development of American Civilization since 1865 

(3) Mayo 

Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6:10 p.m. (Room: 
Gov.-302). 


30 Nationalism (2) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. Six 
weeks' term; daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. (Room: 


D-102). 


144. Europe since 1914 (3) Ragatz 
The World War and its aftermath. Nine weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 7:30 AM. (Room: Gov.- 303) 


145 Modern Imperialism (3) Ragatz 
International rivalries in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific 
basin. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M. 
(Room: Gov.-303). 
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170 Representative Ameri ans: A Biographic 


Nationa! His tory (3) 


j 


al Approach to 
Gray 
A study of some forty or fifty significant 


and pivotal per- 
sonalities in the development of 


the United States in 
government, business, science, education, religion. Jour- 
nalism, the arts, and social reform. from 1636 to the 
present time. Nine weeks’ term: daily except Sat., 6:10 
P.M. (Room: Gov. 304). 
191 Current History (2) Kayser and Mayo 
Contemporary events in their world setting. Six weeks' 
term; daily except Sat., 10:30 A.M. (Room: Gov.-202). 


241 Seminar in Modern European History (3) Kayser 
Studies in the theory and practice of modern national- 
ism. Nine weeks’ term; Tues. and Thurs., 


8:00 to 10:00 
P.M. (Room: D-100). 


LAW 


(First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year 
Courses, irom 201 to 


3raduate st 
Not alre 


300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400. 

udents may take third-year courses which they have 

ady completed. ў 

Se et". tef E 

ži 1, ег containing further information concerning the program 
aw will be mailed upon request.) 


First Term 
12 4 ео ; ч . 
9-30 Judicial Process and the Use of Legal Material; (4) 

Benson 
yer, Readings on the Study of Law and 
the Anglo-American Legal System; Arnold and James, 
ases on Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Daily except 
at., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. (Room: Sto.-22) 

261 4 
~62 Sales (4) Oppenheim 


Williston and McCurdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. Daily 
except Sat, 5:10 to 7:00 р.м. (Room: Sto.-10). 


<Onflict of Laws (4) Van Vleck 
"de ‚ Dowling and Goodrich, Cases on Conflict of 
p Daily except Sat, 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. (Room: 
10.21), 


Benson and Fr 
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Persons and Domestic Relations (4) Compton 


Madden and Compton, Cases in Domestic Relations. 
Daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-30). 


SECOND TERM 


Property I (4) Fryer 
Bohlen, Appendix to Cases on Conversion, 3d ed., 1933, 
with supplementary materials; Fryer, Readings on Per- 
sonal Property, 3d ed., 1938. Daily except Sat, 5:10 
to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-22). 


Agency (4) McIntire 
(Case book to be announced.) Daily except Sat., 5:10 
to 7:00 Р.м. (Room: Sto.-10). 


Federal Jurisdiction (2) Davison 
Frankfurter and Shulman, Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. 
Tues. and Fri, 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., Wed., 6:10 P.M. 
(Room: Sto.-39). 


Public Utilities (2) Davison 
Welch et al., Cases on Public Utility Regulation. Mon. 
and Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., Wed., 5:10 P.M. (Room: 
Sto.-30). 


Trusts (4) Moll 
Scott, Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Daily except Sat., 5:10 
to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-21). 


MATHEMATICS 


Plane Analytic Geometry (3) Mears 
Prerequisite: Introductory College Mathematics. Nine 
weeks’ term; daily except Sat, 5:10 p.m. (Room: 
D-205). 

Differential and Integral Calculus (3-3) Johnston 


Prerequisite: Plane Analytic Geometry. Second half 
begins July 18. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
6:10 to 8:00 P.M. (Room: D-103). 


Differential Equations (3) Mears 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Nine weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 6:10 P.M. (Room: D-205). 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Principles of Philosophy (3) Garnett 
A survey of the problems and ee of philosophy. 
Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M. (Room: 
D-201). 
Ethics (2) Garnett 


A study of wisdom in conduct in personal and group life. 
Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. (Room: 
D-201). 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


THEORETICAL CounsES 


Introduction to Physical Education (2) Myers 
An orientation course presenting in elementary form the 
problems of physical education, vocational analysis, his 
torical implication, scientific foundations, and scope of 
field. First term, June 17 to July 30. Daily except Sat., 
7:30 A.M. (Room: Gov.-305). 


Administration of Community Recreational Programs 

: (2-2) Farrington 
The administrative organization of camps, community 
centers, industrial and playground recreation; social or- 
ganization of recreation; prob ems of program content. 
Field trips; observation; practical work. Nine weeks' 
term. First term, зене 17 to July 30; daily except Sat., 


629 A.M. (Room: Gov.-305). Second term, July 30 to 
ept. 15; daily except Sat., 8:30 a.M. (Room: Gov.-305). 


ec 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
The Health and Physical Education Program in the Ele- 


_ mentary School (2) Atwell 
For administrators, supervisors, classroom teachers, and 
parents. Detection and interpretation of indi ridual dif- 
ferences through a survey of age characteristics, available 
testing materials, and the rudiments of physical examina- 
tions; methods, materials, and organization in physical 
education ави: the development of programs in 
— education. Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
30 AM. (Room: D-201). 


The George Washington University 


12 


14 


10 


PHYSICS 


Electricity and Magnetism (3) Seeger 
Prerequisite: Physics 3 or 11. Students who have credit 
for high-school Physics from an accredited high school 
may, with the permission of the Physics Department, 
omit this prerequisite, Material fee, $4.50. Nine weeks’ 
term; Mon., Wed., and Fri, 6:00 p.m. and Tues. and 
Thurs., 6:30 to 8:30 P.M. (Lectures, room: Cor. 10; 
Lab: Cor.-29). 


Mechanics, Sound, and Light (3) Brown and Seeger 
Prerequisite: Physics 3 or 11. Students who have credit 
for high-school Physics from an accredited high school 
may, with the permission of the Physics Department, 
omit this Prerequisite. Materia] fee, $4.50. Nine weeks’ 
term; Mon. and Fri., 6:10 to 7:30 P.M., and Tues. and 
Thurs., 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. (Lectures, room: Cor.-10; 


Lab: Cor. -29). 


Introduction to Modern Physics (2) 3rown 
Prerequisite: Physics 12 and 13. A student may take 

lysics 13 concurrently if he has credit for Physics 12. 
Six weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 5:10 p.m. (Room: 
Cor.-10, Tues. and Thurs.; Cor. 39, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri.). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Government of the United State; (3) Tillema and West 
The organization of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Nine weeks’ term. 

Section. A: daily except Sat, 11:30 A.M. (Воот: 
Gov.-202). 


Section B: daily except Sat, s:10 P.M. (Room: 
Gov.-202). 


Government of the United States (4) West 
Ihe functioning of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Nine weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M. 
(Room: Gov.-202) 


The New Government; of Europe (3) Tillema 

ze , . ` ч с 
Nine weeks term; daily except Sat., 5:10 р.м. (Room: 
Gov.-305). 
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: get 
Commercial Law (4) l'illema 
Contracts, gency, and bailments. Nine term; 
daily except Satz 6:10 P.M. (Room: Gov. 
! 1 } C one 
Internation al Politics and Organizi ation (3) Johnstone 


2 "m 
Nine weeks’ term; d aily except Sat., 6:10 P.M. (Room: 


C-205). 


Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) Johnstone 
Nine weeks’ term; Mon. and Wed 8:10 p.m. (Room: 
Lis.-410). 


nneering" for First Institute on Management Poli у.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


(P sychology 1, General Psychology, is prerequisite for all other 


Courses in P 


I 


syc hology.) 


General Р; ychology (3) Britt 
The fundamental princiy les human behavior. 
Nine weeks’ term. 

Section A: daily except Sat., 8:30 a.m. (Room: D-1os) 
Section B: daily except Sat, 5:10 P.M. (Room: D 105). 
2 Applied Psychology (3) Hunt 


The applications of | sycholog business, industry, 
medicine, law, athletic s, education, and art. Nine weeks 


term; daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M. (Room: D-307). 


Abnormal P syc holo gy (3) Hunt 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the 


Various types of mental disorders. Nine weeks’ term; 
daily except Sat., 6: 10 P.M. (Room: D-307). 
Educational Psycholo gy (2) 


Britt 
Individual differences 


and their educational significance; 
the Psychology of learni ing, with special emphasis on 
adolescence (parallels Psychology 22). Opportunity to 
earn three semester- hours of credit may be arranged. Six 


7 nre? 
Weeks term; daily except Sat., 9:30 am. (Room: 
307). 
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143 Personnel Psychology in the Public Service (3) Hubbard 


N 
N 


(See “Engineering” for First Insti 


Una 
I 
CON 


2 First-Year French ( 3-3) 


'ersonnel selection through tests, education and expe- 
rience ratings, and other employment methods. Methods 
of attracting qualified applicants; legal and administra- 
tive problems involved in the selection of public em- 


" . UN an 
ployees; relationship between employee selection and 


~ Ї , . { y > - 
other personne] functions. Nine weeks’ term; daily ex 
cept Sat., 5:10 P.M. (Room: D 304). 


3 Research in Psychology lhe Staff 
Hours and Credits to be arranged. 
6 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood (3) Hunt 


A study of behavior Problems. Personality disturbances, 
and mental disorders of children, Six weeks’ term; daily 
except Sat., 10:30 aM. (Room: D 307). 
8 Seminar: Tech niques of Coy nseling (3) Dreese 
A survey of counseling techniques and the types of prob- 
€ms most likely to confront home-room teachers, school 
counselors, and Personnel workers, Six weeks’ term; 
daily €xCept Sat., 11:30 Алм. (Room: D-208), 


tute on Management Policy.) 
ur SEN 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


1 Principles of Effective Spe 


aking (3) Yeager 
Short informative 


and Persuasive speeches; delivery prac- 
tice; Pronunciation, enunciation, and diction: impromptu 
Speaking, Speech recordings are required. Nine weeks 
term; daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M. (Room: D 301). 


ROMANCE LANGUA( ;ES 


FRENCH 


Deibert 
Grammar, translation. pronunciation, Second half be- 
gins July 18, Nine weeks’ term: dail 

to 8:00 ьм. (Room: D 204). 
Second-Y ear French (3-3) 
Reading 01 modern Frencl 
исе. Second half | 


daily except Sat., ¢ 


) 


Hy except Sat., 6:10 


Protzman 
', grammar review: oral prac” 
egins July 18, Nine weeks’ term; 


›:10 to 8:00 P.M. (Room: D 203). 
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P 280Щ 


115-16 Survey of French Literature from the Seventeenth to the 
Twentieth Century (3-3) Keating 
Prerequisite: French 5-6, Nine w eeks "ees. daily except 
Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 Р.М. (Room: D-208) 


SPANISH 
. | Alons 
First-Year Spanish (3 ) Alonso 
Gr: ammar, tran islation, pronunciation. Se пи пап begins 
July 18. Nine weeks 


8:00 P.M 


к 


(Room: 

5-6 Second- Year Spanish 
Reading of modern Sp: 
tice. Second half bes 


Section A: daily excey 


D-207). 4 
Section тт daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 р.м. (Room: 


D-207 


SOCIOLOGY 


N 
~w 


Organize ation of Soi 


The origin, ec ir] 


y development, and present orga 

- ^, 1 П " » - 
of society. Nine weeks term; daily except 
А.м. (Room: D-300). 


Problems of Society (3) Well 
Geogr aphic and population problems; psycho-p! ysical 
Problems; problems . t race and nati y, of al in 1 
tions, and of crin e and delinquency. Nine weeks’ term: 
daily except Sat., 8:4 


21 Ed ucational Sociol: ey (2) Wells 
The relation of the school to the community ; l l 


ture; educational forces outside the 


s social con- 
trol in the school: socializing th curr ilum. Ü 
tunity to earn three se f credit r y be 
arranged. Six weg ks? t Sar erm ous 


erm; daily except Sat., 5:10 Р.М. 
(Room: D 300). 


STATISTICS 
101- 


N 


Economic and Sociological Statistics (3-3) Weida 


at least one entranc 


Prerequisite. 
dents de $1 Iring о 


to register for one half 


The George Washington University 


must obtain permission from the instructor. Se ond half 
begins July 18. Material fee, $3 for each half. Nine 
weeks’ term: daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 рм. 
(Room: D-20o). 


135 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Weida 


a. Nine 


5:10 P.M. (Room: 


E Eo Ee 
Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Alg 


weeks’ term; daily except Sat., 
D-200). 


ZOOLOGY 


I-2 Introduction to Zool: 


gy (4-4) Mortensen 
An introduction to 


the study of the structures, fur 


and relation of ar 


umals and of the fundamental bic log- 
ical principles involved. Second half begins July 18. 
Materi; 

daily ex 


Required of 


5-6 Field Zoology (3-3) 


Collecting trips and laboratory studies of the 
from various localities about Washington. The 
designed to give 


course is 
first-hand informat on about habitats, 
l identification. and basic anatomy. 
This course will satisfy the Junior College requirement 
In science for admission to Colun bian College. Second 
half begins July 18. Material fee, $4.50 for each half. 


life histories. anima 


Nine weeks? term: daily except Sat. 7:00 to 8:50 A.M. 
and Sat. afternoon (Room C-310), 
141 Comparative Vertebrate Anatom у (3) Hansen 


Lectures on the Organ systems of the 


ing comparisons, apparent relationships, and modifica- 
tions; laboratory dissection of types. Prerequisite: 


Zoology 1 2. Materia 


ver tebrates, stress- 


| fee, $6.00. Six weeks’ term: d шу 


except Sat., 0:IO to 7:00 and ey to 9 ) Р.М. ( Room: 
C-204). 


N 


Research (3) 


ә 


Ua 
E 


Hansen and Mortensen 


problems. Nine weeks’ term, 
Room: C 303). 


Investigation of special 
hours to be arranged ( 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES 


i | > departme announcement. 
For courses in Law consult the department announc t 


» A "м У 
Ote seminars and research courses for which hours are to be 
ч Y > БЕ; Iir "Ame $. 
arranged, listed under department announcement 


NINE WEEKS’ TERM 
June 17-August 16 
1:00-8:50 A.M. 


Zoology 5-6, Field Zoology (3-3) 


> ar. 
7:30-8:20 A.M 
Bus, Admin. 115, Business Finance (3) 
Econ 75, Economic Fluctuations (3) 


list, 144, Europe Since 1014 (3) : 
5. Ed. for Men 47, Introduction to Physical Education (2) 
* 27, Organization of Society (3) 


8:30-9:20 AM, 


Chem, ; 
Chem. 


Eng. 


1-12, General Chemistry (4-4), until 1:20 P.M. 
141-42, Organic Chemistry (4-4), until 1:20 P.M. 
28. 51, Introduction to English Literature ( 3) 

Hist, 40, The Development of European Civilization Since 1789 (3) 
Psych, I, General Psychology (3) 


> " è ° ` . 
Phys, Ed. for Men 41-42, Administration of Community Recrea- 
tional Programs (2-2) 


Soc, 28, Problems of Soctety (3) 
Zoology 5-6, Field Zo logy (3 3), 7:00-8 


150 A.M. 
9:30-10:20 A.M. 


Chem. 11—12 


» General Chemistry (4 4),8 
Chem. 21, 


98:30 A.M.-1:20 Р.М. 
Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4), until 12:30 P.M. 


(65) 
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Chem. 12 1, Inorganic Quantitative 


Analysis (4), until 1:20 Р.М. 
Chem. m Organic Chemistry 


(4-4), 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. 


Econ. 2, Introductory Economics (3-3). until 1 1:20 A.M. 
Eng. 1-2, Fre shman English (3-3), until 11:20 A.M. 
German 1-2, First-Y ear German ( на until 11:20 A.M. 


j 
Spanish 5 < Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3), until 11:20 a.m. 


10:30-11:20 A.M. 


Chem. 11-12, General Che 


mistry (4 4), 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. 
Chem. 21, Inorganic Qualitative Anal ysis (4), 9:30 A.M. 12:30 P.M. 
Chem. 121, Inorganic Quantitative y S^ (4), 9:30 A.M.-1:20 
P.M. 


Chem. 141- 42, Organic Chemistry (4-4), 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. 
Econ. 1-2, Introducto ту Economics (3 
Eng. 1 2, Freshman E nglish (3-3), 
le 1-2, First-Year German (3-3), 9:30-11:20 A.M. 


Spanish 5-6, Second-Y ear Spanish ( 


3), 9:30-11:20 A.M. 
9:30-11:20 A.M. 


3-3), until 11:20 A.M. 


11:30 А.М.—12:20 Р.М. 


Сһет. 11-12, General Chemis 
ets 21, Repos Qualitative 
Chem. , Inorganic Quantitative Analysis (4), 9:30 A.M.-1:20 
Р.М. 
Сһет. 141-42, Organic Chemi istry (4-4), 8:30 A.M.-1:20 P.M. 
Eng. 52, Introduction to English Literat 
Hist. 39, The Dez 
Pol. Sc. 9, Go 


try (4-4), 8:30 a.M.-1:20 P.M. 


Analysis (4), 9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


ature 


je lopment of E urope an Cie 


n to 1789 (3) 
vernment of the United States (3) 


— 


Chem. 11-12, General C hemistry 


Chem. 1 , Inorganic Quantitative Analy sic (4), 9:30 A.M.-1:20 
P.M. Р 


Chem. 141-42, Organic 


12:30-1:20 P.M, 


(4 4), 8:30 a.m. 1:20 P.M. 


Chemistry (4-4) 


30 A.M.-1:20 Р.М. 
5:10-6: :00 Р.м, 


Botany s, Field Botany (6), until 7 P.M. and Sat. afternoon 
Bus. A дейи, IOI 


, Business Organization and Control ( 1) 


The Summe 


Econ, 110, Economic Geograph y (3) 

Econ, 177, Advanced Economic Theory (3) 

Eng. 142, The Neoclassical Movement (3) 

Eng. 176, The Ameri an Novel (3) жуп | n 
Hist, 71, The Development of American Civilization to 1 5 (3 
Math, 12, Plane با‎ Geometry ( | | Ta 
МЕ. 5 (See "Engineering"), Introducti ry Naval Architecture (5) 
P hysics 12, Electricity and Magnetism 
Pol. Sc. 9, The Gov ernment of the Unis 


Pol. Sc. 112, The New Governments of Ew 
Psych, 


دی 


I, General Psychology (3) 
Psych. 2, Applied Psychology (3) culi 
Psych. 143, Personnel Psychol gy т the Public Service (3) 
Pub. Spg. 1 I, Principles of Effective S; 


N » (2) 
Stat. I3 5, Statistics in Psychology and Education (3 
Zoology I 


е ! , intil 9:00 P.M. 
2, Introduction to Zoology (4-4), until 9:00 1 


6: 
2:10-7:00 P.M. 


c - TT, > and Sat. afternoon 
Botany ; ; Field Botany (6), 5:10-7:00 Р.м. and Sat. aftern 


Bus, Admin, 


; 
inci j 1 1—3 il 8:00 P.M. 
51-52, Principles of Accounting ( ), until F 
Bus. 


$ 3 
Admin. 102, Business Management (3) 
Econ, 1 » Introductory Economics (3 3), until 8:00 P.M. 
Econ, 189, Exchange > Depreciation, 


Stabilization, and Control (3) 
Eng. I-2 


» Freshman E nglish (3-3), until 8:00 р.м. 
Eng. 91, e to E 


uropean Literature (3) 
E “Ng. 172, Sedi in American Literature (3) 
F rench ү ; First-Year French ( 


3-3), until 8:00 P.M. 
зоб French (3-3), until 8:00 р.м 
) Survey of French Literature from the Se 
'entieth Century (3-3), until 8:00 р.м. 


2, First-Y ear German (3-3), until 8:00 


French 5-6, 
"rench 115 ; 
to the T2 
German I- P.M. 


German ; 5 6 Second-Y ear German (3-3), until 8:00 Р.м. 
Hist, 72, The De 
Hist. 176, 


eventeenth 


velopment of American Civilization Stt e 1865 (3) 


3 
Representative Americans: A Biogr raphic Ap 


proach to 
National History (3) 
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Math. 19-20, Differential and Int egral Calculus (3-3), 6:10-8:00 
P.M. 


Math. 132, Differential Equations (4) 


> 
— 
rn 

ua 
~ 
e 
oO 
% 


"Engineering"), Introductory Naval Architecture (5) 
Philos. 103, Principles oj Philosophy (4) 
Physics 12, Electri Чу and Magnetism (3), Tues. and ' 'hurs., 
0:30-8:30 P.M. 
Physics 13, Mechanics, Sound, and Light 3), Tues. and Thurs., 
2 о ` 
0:30-8:30 P.M. 
Pol. Sc. 10, Government of the United States (3) 
Pol. Sc. 127, Commercial Law (3) 
1. 


) 
Pol. Sc. 171, International Politics and Organization (3) 
Psych. 115, Abnormal P sychology (3) 


Spanish 1-2, First-Y ear Spanish (3 3), until 8:00 р.м. 


Spanish 5—6, Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3), until 8:00 p.m. 


Stat. 101-2, Economic and Sociological Statistics (3-3), 6:10- 
8:00 P.M. 


Zoology 1-2, Introduction to Zoology (4-4), 5:10-9:00 Р.м. 


Zoology 141, Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3), until 9:00 р.м. 


7:10-8:00 р.м. 


Bus. — 51-52, Principles ој. Accounting (3-3), 6:10-8:00 р.м. 


^ 
Econ. 1 a Pateode: tory Economics (3-3), 6:10 8:00 P.M. 


JJ. 
Econ. 278, Economics o f Recovery Ройс y (3), days to be arranged 


Eng. 1-2, Freshman E nglish (3 3), 6:10-8:00 р.м. 
Eng. 92, фину tion to European Literature (3) 
French 1-2, First-Year French (3-3), 6:10-8:00 р.м. 


French 5-6, Second-Y ear French (3-3), 6:10-8:0 


O P.M. 
French 115-16, Survey of French Literature from the Seventeenth 
to the Twentieth Century (3 3), 0:10-8:00 


German 1-2, First-Y ear German (3-3), 6:10 8:¢ 


Р.М. 

3-3), O Р.М. 

German 5-6, Second-Y ear German (3-3), 6:10-8 

Math. 19-20, Di ferential and Int 
5:00 P.M. 


:00 Р.М. 

egral Calculus (3 3), 6:107 

Physics 12, Electric ity and Magnetism (3), Tues. and Thurss 
6:30-8:00 P.M. 

Spanish 1-2, First-Y ear Spanish (3-3), 6:10-8:0c 


Spanish 5-6, Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3), 6:10-8:c 
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Stat, 101-2 E 
8:00 р.м. 
Zoology 1-2, In 


conomic and Sociological Statistics (3-3), 6:10- 


troduction to Zoology (4-4), 5:10-9:00 P.M. 
Zoology 141, Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3), 6:10-9:00 
P.M. 


Eng. 251, Studies in the Romantic Movement (3), days to be 
arranged 
151. 241, Seminar in Modern European History (3), Tues. and 
Thurs., 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
Pol. Sc. 281, Seminar: International Law and Relations (3), Tues. 
and Thurs., 8:10- 10:00 P.M. 


Zoology | 2, Introduction to Zoology (4-4), 5:10-9:00 P.M. 


Zoology 141, Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3), 6:10-9:00 


P.M, 


SIX WEEKS’ TERM 


June 24-August 2 


7:30-8:20 л.м. 


Educ, 187, 


Organization and Administration of Guidance (2) 


8:30-9:26 A.M, 

Educ. 38, The Social Studies in the Elementary School (2) 

a 209, Seminar: Administration (3) 

s 244, Seminar: Methods of Teac hing High School Latin 

“duc, 253, Seminar: Course of Study Construction in Se ondary 
School; (3) > 


"n К . ч F 

4B. 193, Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) 
- 130, Nationalism (2) 

32, Ethics (2) 
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9:30-10:20 A.M. 
Educ. 121, Adjusting the Curriculum to the Exceptional Child (2) 
/ & 
Едис. 217, Seminar: Contemporary Problems in Edu ation (3) 
Educ. 257, Seminar - Secondary Education (4) 
Phys. Ed. for Women 121, The Health and Physical Education 
Program in the Elementary School (2) 


Psych. 121, Educational Psychology (2) 


10:30-11:20 A.M. 

Educ. 223, Seminar: Program Planning in the Elementary 
Grades (3) 

Educ. 230, Seminar : Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 

Educ. 259, Seminar: Administration of Secondary Education (3) 

Eng. 134, Shakespeare's Principal Plays (2) 

Hist. 191, Current History (2) 

Psych. 226, Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Educ. 156, Secondary Education: The Junior High School (2) 
Educ. 221, Seminar: Early Childhood Education ( 1) 

Educ. 225, Seminar: Elementary Education in the Intermediate 
Eng. 167, Contemporary British Drama (2) 


Psych, 228, Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) 


5:10-6:00 р.м. 


Physics 14, Introduction to Modern Physics (2) 
Soc. 121, Educational Sociology (2) 


6:10-9:00 P.M. 
А س یک‎ 


Zoology 141, Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3) 


INDEX 
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THE LAW SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


THE FACULTY 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B.. S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Dean of the Law School 


Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 


William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of 
Law 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Pre 
fessor of Law 


Carville Dickinson Benson, TE UE ELD S.J.D., Associat 


Professor of Law 


James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M.. S.J.D., Associate Profess% 
of Law 


John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 


William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B.. S.J.D., Assistant Pf 


fessor of Law 


CALENDAR 


The Summer Session will include two terms of six weeks ead 
Classes in the first term will begin Monday, June 17, and efl 
Friday, July 26. Examinations will be held July 29. Classes 
the second term will begin Tuesday, July 30, and end Тоиеѕз@ 
September 10. Examinations will be held September 12 


RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 


The Summer Session is a regular part of the work of the Scho 
Credit is given for subjects completed by regularly qualit 
students. Residence credit is given for one fifth of a part- 
year for attendance in one term of the Summer Session. А pay 
time year is three fourths of a full-time year and one fourth® 
the residence requirement for the degree of Bachelor of La 
In no case will residence credit amounting to more than this 
allowed for attendance during the Summer Session. 


4—4 


Т.а 


ADMISSION 

Candidates for de 
the degree of B 
approved colle 
must be e 


i fore ғ ission, 
gress must have received, before admiss У 
ae ts or ivalent degree from a 
achelor of Arts or an equivalent open] paa 
ge or university. The conferring of this « f 


apr : plications for ad- 
Videnced by proper certificates. Applicatic 


er | 

t TUNER EY nissions of the 

Mission are Passed upon by the Director of Admiss 

niversity, : i her approved law schools 
Students in regular standing in other api 

may be admitted 


) ler Session 
ifi ` the Summer Sessi 
as unclassified students for the S imme 
only, 


Qualified stude 


: in the study of Law in 
nts are permitted to begin the study o 
the Summer Sessi 


on. 


REGISTRATION 
No student will be reg 
Шеа and approved. 
17, for the first term, 
A late-registration 
after June 17 for tl 
term. No 
Week of à t 


istered until proper credentials have узт 
The registration days w ill be qmi са 
and Tuesday, July 30, for the seconc — 
fee of $5 will be charged students registerir 2 


f r 30 r h > sé ‘ond 
le first term and after July 30, for the sec 


i i register after the firs 
Student will be permitted to register afte 


erm. 


Fees 
Fees are 
Semester-hoy 
ment fee, $; 
Fees for 
the term, e 
A student elled to withdraw before the end 9 а 
term should apply to the Dean of the Law School at once wc 
Permission to Withdraw, Until this application for withdrawa 
1a8 been made and approved, the student 
< c8lstration, In case of a withdrawal d 
fees will be granted, 


Ini i f 54; tuition fee, for each 
as follows: {Į niversity fee, 54; tuition m e: 
ir of credit, $8: late-registration fee, 55; reinst: 


each term 


i e at the beginning of 
are payable in advance at the beginr 


who is соп 


°11 


1s treated as hess: in 
uring a term no refund of 


late afterno n at 


5:10 and 6:10 P.M., 
inclusive. 


тау obtain a maximum of four ote ds Vi 
credit in each term. 
Regarding 


requirements for the deg 
announcement 


rees, see the Law School 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 


(First-year courses, 101—200; second-year courses, 201-300; third-year courses, 301—400. 


Graduate stu 


129-30 
261-62 
352 
315-16 
133-34 
202 
353 
326 
351-82 


nts may take third-year courses not already completed.) 


First TERM 

Judicial Process and the Use of Legal Materials (4) 
Benson 

Benson and Fryer, Readings on the Study of Law and 
the Anglo-American Legal System; Arnold and James, 
Cases on Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Daily except 
Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-22). 
Sales (4) Oppenheim 
Williston and McCurdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. Daily 
except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-10). 
Persons and Domestic Relations (4) Compton 
Madden and Compton, Cases in Domestic Relations. 
Daily except Sat, 5:10 to 7:00 p.m. (Room: Sto.-30) 
Conflict of Laws (4) Van Vleck 
Cheatham, Dowling and Goodrich, Cases on Conflict of 
Laws. Daily except Sat, 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. (Room: 
Sto.-21). 

SECOND TERM 
Property I (4) Fryer 
Bohlen, Appendix to Cases on Conversion, 3d ed., 1933s 
with supplementary materials; Fryer, Readings on Per- 
sonal Property, 3d ed., 1938. Daily except Sat., 5:10 
to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-22). 
Agency (4) McIntire 
(Case book to be announced.) Daily except Sat., 5:10 
to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-10). › | 
Public Utilities (2) Davison 
Welch et al., Cases on Public Utility Regulation. Mot 
and Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 p.m., Wed., 5:10 P.M. (Room: 
oto.—30). 
Federal Jurisdiction (2) Davison 
Frankfurter and Shulman, Cases on Federal Jurisdiction 
Tues. and Fri, 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., Wed., 6:10 P.M 
(Room: Sto.-30). 
Trusts (4) Moll 
Scott, Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Daily except Sat., 5:18 
to 7:00 P.M. (Room: Sto.-21). 
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Date Day | Occasion 
— 1940: 
September Кз... Monday ............ Meeting of the U niversity Faculty 
| 
| Scholastic-aptitude tests for en- 
5 к ng freshmen 
5 September I7..... | Tuesday ............ ations for students who 
12 | to qualify for advanced 
19 courses 
26 Presession examinations ir the 
| S School of Medicine 
September 18... Wednesday ҮРС Registration for entering tresh- 
„с 4 
і September I9-21.. Thursday to Saturday, period for the first 
9 both dates inclu- rester for all students ех- 
$ S sive entering fres n 
Ou ober 23.....| Monday i 
a tober 5... z Saturday inations 
3 t c degree 
for registration for 
for ari тк semester 
6 | Last day on hich candi idates 
13 | may file th esis sul jects for the 
20 degree ‹ of M: aster of Arts to be 
27 | F а ary 
E Oct т 1 „е 
E ОБег д0,,,,, Thursday ting of the Board of 
"7 Ос З ` 3 кые. d^. 
tober a ... es which candidates 
nay Ше thesis subjects for the 
4 Gegrees о De tor of Philoso- 
11 | Education 
18 à | the following 
25 Noven е 3 ` 
? lover с er4.... . Monday A his Te the uc Council 
Ж lóv "o „99у: Mae essor Day day 
“mber 21-23...| Th iursday to Sa turday, 
j p both date inclusive 
mber r2 , 4 f£ 
i ber 12, vx ramana A |... Stated meeting of Board of 
н December 16 M Trustees - ark 6 
15 есет} xk "mS See leeting of the / nic Council 
12 SUN er 23-Janu. Monday to S. Christmas recess 
19 Ty 4 both dates j 
d I941: | 
January ES | Monday Classes resumed 
| . 
6 nag st day for apy ications for 
| | grees and Junior Certificates 
1 to be conferred in Fe 'bru uary 
| for receiving theses of 
7 | lates for the degrees of 
. Doctor of Philos phy and Doc- 
4 | tor of Education to be con- 
a | ferred in February. 
* Begin nir 


benefit of th 16, Monday, members of the Fa 


consult about ed 


(ix) 


ucational progra 


ulty will 
ms. 


office 


keep hours for the 
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Date 


Day 


Occasion 


January 


January 25-Febru- 


BN Wee haves 
January 27....... 
February 3....... | 


February 4 


13-21....| 


Monday to Tuesday, 
both dates inclusive 
Wednesday ......... 


Saturday to Saturday, 


both dates inclusive 


MOSORY ie vesc see se 


c НИЕ АРЕ 


ИЛЛЕ чл 9% ә» е5 2% 


Wednesday and Thurs- 
day 
Friday 


Saturday 


Saturday 
| Saturday 


February 5-6..... 
February 7....... | 
February 8....... 
February 13...... 
February 21...... 
February 22...... 
‚озы C reeyc 
March 10......... 
Матей 15..... os 
April 11-16....... 
gk) a ce 
And ee” uev. 


ОТОРУ 
АЛМАШ осока ое 


Friday to Wednesday, 
both dates inclusive} 
0 


period for the 
second semester 
Last day of classes for the first 


semester 
Midyear examination period 


Preregistration 


Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts to be conferred 
in February 

Meeting of the University Faculty 

Scholastic-aptitude tests for en- 
tering freshmen 

Examinations for students who 
wish to qualify for advanced 
courses 

Registration for entering fresh- 
men only 

Registration period for the sec- 
ond semester for all students 
except entering freshmen 

Classes resumed for the second 
semester 

Foreign-language examinations 
for candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Last day for registration for 
credit for the second semester 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degree of Master of Arts to be 
conferred in June 

Winter Convocation. Holiday 

Applications for fellowships for 
1941-42 should be filed 

Meeting of the Academic Council 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 
Easter recess 
Pan American Day. Special 
Convocation 

Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degrees 0 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doc- 


tor of Education to be con 
ferred in June 
Last day on which candidates 


may file thesis subjects for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philoso 
phy and Doctor of Education 
to be conferred the following 
February 
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April BUS. Monday ............ 
May 2 Frid RES 


PESO Cee we're lay 


May 21-]une 75... Wednesday 


| day, botl 


clusive 
May Seco Saturday 


classes for the sec- 
semester 


lon 


May 


28-June 7... Wednesday to Satur 
| day, both dates in- 


Ins s1 
| ciusive ions е 
May к ә Thursday 


the 


"Trustees 
Мау зо, BEES Memorial Day. H 
June 8 2 | 


os Ce t а лс. Baccalaureate Sermon 
June E aS W ednesday WAS awe ә Commencement 
June „И Monday үч у Ж It eg 
weeks nmer 
| Sessions 
Instruction be 


in the first 
} 


i the Law 


June 23 


ат у Friday ... lı 


А жй Monday I ir 


August T NE 


ochoo 
September rr, aE Н ДЕ nd summe Law 
` hor er 
September 17-20..| Wednesday to Satur- n pe f e first 
day, both dates in- ‹ ter t 


ciusive 


1941—42 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The Board of 


of the University 


Charles Si 


John St. Clair Brookes, in. 
*Bennett Champ Clark, A.B., LL.B 
John Henry Cowles, LL.D.; 
Robert Vedder Fleming, 
Charles C; 
Arthur Peter, LL.B.: 
Mrs, Henry Alvah 
Merle Thorpe, A.B. 
* Alfred Adams Whea 


Avery DeL 
Clarence A 
Henry Pars 


Mrs. Joshu 


Building, 
*John E 
Justice 


Charles Riborg M 
Walter Rupert Tu 
Chester Wells, B.S., 


Jones Mi 


Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D.; 
ar Fleming, LL.M.: 


*George Edg 
Charles Wil 


ы Nominated by the alumni, 


a Evans, Jr, AB., Ed.D.; 
*Howard Wil 


dgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.:; 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
ех officio and the following persons by election: 


1940 
las Baker, A.M., LL.B.; 


720 Munsey Building 

A.M., LL.B.; Edmonds Building 

.; Senate Office Building 

1733 Sixteenth Street 

LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 

roll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Riggs National Bank 
; Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Strong, LL.D.; Normandy Building 

; United States Chamber of Commerce Building 
t, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; District Court House 


1941 


апо Andrews, B.S., LL.B.; Winter Park, Florida 
iken Aspinwall ; 1140 Fifteenth Street 
ons Erwin, A.B.; Hibbs Building 


; 3405 Lowell Street 
kinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B.; 1604 First National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Department of 


ann, Ph.D., Sc.D.; 


744 Jackson Place 
ckerman, A.B., 


LL.B.; 1721 H Street 


Graduate United States Naval 


War College ; 
ll Road, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


1942 


; 1921 Kalorama Road 
; Union Trust Company 


liam Gerstenberg, LL.B.; 70 Fifth Avenue. New York City 
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The George Washington University 


xvi 


Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School; 
419 Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; National Geographic Society 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Company 

Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D.: 1730 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue 

*Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D.: 1661 Crescent Place 


Lloyd Bennett Wilson; 725 Thirteenth Street 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 

of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 

all be members ex officio of each 


President of the 
Executive Committee. 


The Chairman : E 
University sh of the committees of the 
Board. The 


University shall be Chairman of the 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE i 
Secretary; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans: Mr. Glover; 
Mr. Mann; Dr. Reichelderfer; Mr. Tuckerman 


Mr. Baker, 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Mr. Mann, Chairman; Mr. Gerstenberg; Mr. Grosvenor; 
Mr. Hoover; Mr. Thorpe 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


all, Chairman; Mr. Cowles; Mr. George E. Fleming; 
Mrs. Strong; Mr. Wilson 


Mr. Aspinw 


| COMMITTEE ON FINANCE - 

| Мт. Erwin, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; Mr. George E. Fleming; 
Mr. Peter; Mr. Wells 

COMMITTEE 


ells, Chairman ; 


ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 
Mr. Cowles; Mr. Grant; 
Mr. Hoover 


COMMITTEE ON HONORS 

Chairman; Mr. Gerstenberg ; Mr. Glover; 

Dr. Reichelderfer ; Mr. Wheat 

COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Chairman; Mr. Clark; Mrs. 

Mr. Noyes 

COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY LIB 

Mr. Noyes, Chairman; Mr. Davis; 


Mr. W 


Mr. Grosvenor: 


Mr. ( Jrosvenor, 


Mr. Davis, 


Evans; Mr. Hoover; 


RARIES AND MUSEUMS 
Mr. Hodgkins; Mr. Lawson; 
Mr. Thorpe 

COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. Peter, Chairman; Mr. Andrews; Mr. Baker; Mr. Brookes; 
Mr. Wheat 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINC 
» Chairman; Mr. Glover; M 
Mr. Wilson 
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3$ AND LANDS 


Mr. Lawson Ir. Grant; Mr. 


Tuc kerman ; 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Ss, Provost 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian 
Charles Edgar Merry, A.B., Business Manager 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Personnel Guidance 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 
Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
, Dean of the School of Government 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students; University 
Marshal 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Men 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Women 
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Fı 


1 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar 

The Librarian 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Chairman of the Council 


James Henry Taylor 


Wood Gray 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Dean of the College 


I 


~awson Edwin Yoon Douglas Bement 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
The Dean of the College 
Robert Fiske Griggs Ira Bowers Hansen 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The Dean of the School 


Edward Bright Vedder 


Leland Wilbur Parr 


THE LAW SCHO JL 


The Dean of the School 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 


William Randall Compton 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


; The Dean of the School 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock Alfred Ennis 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


The Dean of the School 
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The George Washington University 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
The Dean of the School 
William Cullen French Frank Mark Weida 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


The Dean of the School 


John Donaldson Alva Curtis Wilgus 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


igus 


STANDING 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of the Junior College 
The Dean of Columbian College 
The Chairman of the ( 
The De; 
The De; 


The De; 


jraduate Counci 
in of the School of Medicine 

in of the Law School 

an of the School of Engineering 
The Dean of the School of Р} 
The De; 


larmacy 
in of the School of E 
The Dean of the Sct 
The De: 
The De; 


ducation 
1001 of Government 
in of University Students 


in of the Summer Sessions 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
eMe Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
( arville Dickinson Benson, Jr. 


Fred Salisbury Tupper 


COMMITTEE ON ELIGIBILITY 

" Arthur Frederick Johnson, Chairman 
Carl Douglas Wells Ernest Sewall Shepard 
James Forrester Davison Fred Everett Nessell 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRAR Y 
Frank M; 


irk Weida, Chairm 
ollier 


Charles Sager C 
Howard Maxwe] 


an 
Edward Henry Sehrt 


1 Merriman Joseph Hyram Roe 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND 


ASSEMBLIES 
Elmer Louis Kayser, 


ч University Marshal; Chairman 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn Steuart Henderson Britt 

Robert Whitney Bolwell Louis ( lark Keating 
Fred Everett Ne 


ssell 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


xxii The George Washington University 


COMMITTEE ON RADIO CONTACTS 
George Howland Cox, Chairman 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall John Withrow Brewer 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Edward Teller, Chairman 


Henry Grattan Doyle Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
Donnell Brooks Young Chester Elwood Leese 
James Harold Fox George Winchester Stone, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Warren Reed West, Chairman 
Vinnie Giffen Barrows Fred Everett Nessell 
Arthur Edward Burns Henry William Herzog 


COM 


MITTEES ON EXTRACURRICULAR ; 
ACTIVITIES AND STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


COMMITTEE ON STI DENT LIFE 
Winfield DeWitt Bennett, Chairman 
Fred Everett Nessell, Secretary 
Vinnie Giffen Barrows 
Wood Gray 
John Albert McIntire 
Four Student Members (elected) 


COMMITTEE ON FORENSICS AND DRAMATICS 


Willard Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
Harold Friend Harding 


John Francis Latimer 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
Robert Howe Harmon 
John Russell Mason 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman 
Henry William Herzog 

Marcelle LeMénager Lane 
Herbert Edmund Angel 


, Alumni Member 
Margaret Davis, Alum 


ni Member 


Two Student Members 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


FACULTY 


EMERITUS LIST 


PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D., Sc.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
ALBERT BURNLEY BIBB 
Professor Emeritus of the History of Art 


LOUIS FRANCIS BRADLEY, Puar.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Pharmacy 


GEORGE MORTON CHURCHILL, PH.D. 
Professor Emeritus of English Hist. ry 

WALTER COLLINS CLEP HANE, LL.M., LL.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Lau 

ANNA PEARL COOPER, AM. 
Professor Emeritus о f English 

FRANCIS RANDALL HAG NER, M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Urol 

GEORGE NEELY = NNING, Bu Leer. 
Professor Emeritus of Rome we Language 


WILLIAM JAC NON HUMP HRE YS, Pu. D., C.E. 


Professor Emeritus oí Meteor: 


GEORGE BAIN сена, GARD, 


Professor Emerit tus of Ana 


CECIL KNIGHT JONES 


Professor Emeritus of 


ical Phy 


Ілтт.В. 
h American Lite 


M.D. 
and Gynecology 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M, MD. 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


WILLIAM BEVE LL: MASON, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus oí Oto-rhino-la iryngology 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


орат rature 


HURON WILLIS LAWSON, M.S.. 
Professor Emeritus of Obstetrie 


EDWARD ELLIOTT PCHARDEON, Pu.D., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Phi ophy 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Рн.р. 
Professor Emeritus of Education 
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1456 Belmont St. 
Cosmos Club 
1610 Tuckerman St 
505 River Rd 
Jethesda, Md. 


6000 Connecticut Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1028 Connecticut Ave. 


1824 19th St. 


Cecil Apts. 


Gallatin St. 


9 Hesketh St. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


1717 N St. 
1720 Connecticut Ave 
1738 M St. 

1344 I9th St. 

1001 Alabama Ave. SE. 


2836 28th St. 


Staff of Instruction 


STERLING RUFFIN, M.D., Sc.D, 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


ALFRED FRANCIS W ILLIAM SCI IMIDT, A.M. 


"rofessor Emeritus oj Library Science 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH. 


PH.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 
WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., LL.B. 


ATT.D, 
eritus of Law 


WILLIAM ALLEN W 


'rofessor Emeritu 


Professor Em 


ILBUR, A.M., Lırı D., LL.D 


s of English 


ACTIVE LIST 

THE( )DORE JUDSON 
Associate in Medicine 
EDWARD CAM 


Associate Pr; 


ABERNETHY, B S., M.D. 


IPION ACHESON, Pu D 
fessor of Finance 
JOSEPH QUINCY 


Adjunct Pr, 


ADAMS, Рһ.р., Lrrr D 
lessor of English 
KATHARINE F 


ROGERS ADAMS, PH.D 
ecturer in E 


nglish 
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linical Instructor in Me 


JOHN BAYNE MARBURY, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicing 
WILLIAM BERRY MARBUR Y, M.D. 

Clinical Professor of Surgery 
CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Рн.р., LL.D. 
President of the Uni 


€ University 


U MANDEL JS, M.D. 


dicine 


ALBERT McINTIRE 
SSOciate Professor of 


LAWSON MORELL 


Ssociate in Physics 


PREST ОМ AL EXA 
M.D. 


Clinica] Professor 


» A.B, LL B. 


Law 


McKENZIE, Ам. 


NDER McLENDON, B.S., 


of Pediatrics 


IELOY, MD. 


Unica] Instructor in Surgery 


HOWA RD MA 
Ssistant p. 
History 


BEVERIDGE 


nical Inst 


XWELL MERRIMAN, Рн.р. 


rofessor of American Diplomatic 


MILLER, А.В. м.р, 
Tuctor in Medicine 


CLARENCE ALTI 
fi 


IA MILLER, LL.M. 
“ecturer in Law 


Staff of Instruction 


MacFALL, LL.B., Pu.D. 
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1460 Rhode Island Ave. 


3700 Massachusetts Ave. 


815 Franklin St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


3200 16th St. 

1445 Ogden St. 

3051 Idaho Ave. 

2238 Q St. 

The University 

515 20th St. 

Waterford, Va. 

(y eim ыл Hills, Md. 


814 Concord Ave. 


2002 R St. 


3058 Porter St. 

7304 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 

4420 Edmonds St. 


1230 New Hampshire Ave. 


3600 Edmunds St. 


4416 Greenwich Pkwy, 
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JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D. 


Associate Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D. 


Professor of Law 


JAMES WARD MORRIS, A.B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, М.Р. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, A.M. 
Instructor in Zoology 

ARTHUR JAMES MOUROT, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pu.B., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Law 


WALTER KENDALL MYERS, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, A.B. 
Assistant Professor of Phy 


CHARL ES RUDOLPH NAESE R, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Chemis stry 


ESTHER ALSYLVIA N cnt apy A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


NEILS PETER apes n PH.D. 
Adjunct Professor of Education 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, , M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Pediatrics 


JAMES ALLEN NOL AN, Рн.Р. 


Lecturer in So 


GEORGE NORDLINGER, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


BERNARD NOTES, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and ] Gynecology 


cal Education for Men 


1629 21st St. 

3945 Connecticut Ave. 

3900 Tunlaw Rd. 

2911 29th St. 

Westchester Apts. 

3040 Garrison St. 

900 19th St. 

811 Prince St. 
Alexandria, Va. 

1824 23d St. 

3011 45th St. 


1609 K St. 


905 Corwin Dr. 
708 E. Leland St. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 
1000 Maryland Ave. NE. 
5501 16th St. 

3901 Connecticut Ave. 


1735 New Hampshire Ave. 


1830 K St. 


Staff of Instruction 


JOEL NORTON 


att 


NOVICK, M.S., M.D. 


: doxes Сая 
nical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology 


ROGER O'DONNELL, Jr, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


THOMAS ALVIN O'HALLORAN, B.S. іх E.E. 


Associate in Electrical Engineering 


JOSEPH CARL OLEINIK, B.S. ix С.Е. M.S. 


Associate in Civil Engineering 


SAUL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, A.M., 
J.D., S.J.D. 
"rofessor of Law 
GILBERT OTTENBERG. A.M. M.D. 
clinical Instructor in Urology 
WINFRED OVERHOLSER, A.B., M.D. 


rofessor of Psychiatry 


RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, Ри.р.. 
-rofessor of Acco 
tion 


С.Р.А, 


unting and Business Administra- 


HOWARD р РЕ PARKER, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


Gynecology 
KATHERINE ELIZABETH PARKER, A.M., 
M.D. - 

;linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MAUDE NELSON PARKER 

secturer in Physical Education for Women 
JOHN LOUIS PARKS, M.S., M.D. 

Adjunct Clinical Professor of Ob tetrics and 
Gynecolo gy 


LELAND WILB 


rojes 


UR PARR, Ри. 


or of Bac teriology 


JOHN HOWELL 


Clinical 


PEACOCK, B.S., M.D. 


Instructor in Pediatrics 
THOMAS MARTIN PEERY, A.B. M.D. 
assistant Professor of Pathol 


PHILIP OSCAR PELLAND, M.D. 
Clinical 


и Instructor in Surgery 


LILI PELLER 


*ecturer in Ed 


hology 


ucation 

BERNATH EUGENE Р 
Assistant Professor of P 

JAMES ALBERT 


Lecturer in Law 


HILLIPS, A.M. 


hysical Education for Men 


PIKE, А.В. LL.B., S.J.D. 


1501 Underwood St. 

1949 39th St. 

924 N. Irving St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4529 44th St. 


1346 29th St. 


1415 Holly St. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 


3113 Key Blvd. 


Arlington, Va. 


3547 Chesapeake St. 


4447 Volta Pl 
3547 Chesapeake St. 
6 Winston Dr. 


Bethesda, Md. 


idywine St. 


202 N. Piedmont 
Arlington, Va. 
1200 S. Barton St. 


Arlington, Va. 
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JAMES EBENEZER PIXLEE, B.S. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men 


MARIS MARION PROFFITT, Рн.р. 


Adjunct Professor of Education 


MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


MERLO JOHN PUSEY, A.B. 


Lecturer in Journalism 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
LUIS SIGFRIED QUINTANILLA, L.-Es-L., 
Dretome, PH.D. 
Associate in Romance Languages 


LOWELL JOSEPH RAGATZ, PH.D, 
Professor of European History 


ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, А.В. 
M.D 


Associate in Pathology 
HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ERNEST FERGUSON RANDALL, A.M. 


Lecturer on Accounting 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


JOHN CHARLES REISINGER, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FREDERICK AUGUST REUTER, M.D. 
Professor of Urology 


BARTON WINTERS RICHWINE, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., MD. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 


JOHN RANDOLPH RIGGLEMAN, Pa.D. 


Lecturer in Statistics 


HENRY GODDARD ROBERTS, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 


ALDEN FRANKLIN ROE, Sc.D. 


Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 


Westchester Apts. 
3209 Tennyson St. 
4807 Colorado Ave. 
2500 S. Eads St. 


Arlington, Va. 


9 Albemarle St. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


2015 Q St. 


2440 16th St. 


5715 Midwood Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2540 Massachusetts Ave. 
1343 Otis Pl. 

2715 Cortland PI. 

3309 35th St. 


2 Carvel Circle 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


5170 Tilden St. 

5704 32d St. 

2900 Glover Driveway 
30 Drummond Ave. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


1704 N. Troy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


211 Willow Ave. 


Takoma Pa rk, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, PuD. 


rojessor of Biochem istry 


FLOYD STERLING ROGERS, Jr, MD. 
clinical Instructor in Obstetr 
GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGE 


Assistant Professor of 


RS, Рн.р, 


German 


JOHN KERR ROSE, Ри.р. 


esearch Associate in E 


S ducation 
PERCEVAL SHERER ROSSITER. M.D, 
REAR / DMIRAL, RETRED 
JNITED STATES Navy ; 
Chief of Staf Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology 
GILES MURREL RUCH, Рн.р. 
"isiting Professorial Lecturer in Education 
GILBERT BRITT RUDE, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WILLIAM CARSON RYAN, ў 
LL.D. 


Adjunct Professor of 


, MEDICAL Corps, 


Jr., Рн.р., Eb.D., 
Education 


WILLIAM WARREN SAGER, M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery 


SHIO SAKANISHI, PH.D. 
Research Associate in Political Science 
LEROY LEE SAWYER. 


Ssistant p 


Jr, A.B, M.D. 


rojessor of Oto-rh ino-laryngology 


HERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Surgery 


CHARLES AURELIUS SCHUTZ, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


RAYMOND JOHN SEEGER, Рн.р, 
Associate Professor of Physics; Director of the 
University Chapel 
EDWARD HEN 


Fojessor of G 


RY SEHRT, Рн.р, 


erman 


HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D. 


Associate in Neurology 


ERNEST SEWA 
Assistant Profe 


LL SHEPARD, AM. 
ssor of English 


ics and Gynecology 


2 Jefferson St. 


^ 
ux 


230 California St. 
2124 I St. 
1701 Park Rd. 


I11 N. Alfred St. 


Alexandria, Va. 
3814 T St. 
225 43d St. 
3900 Military Rd. 


522 Fifth Ave. . 
` New York City 


4428 Edmunds St. 
3311 N St. 

4911 Quebec St. 

1150 Connecticut Ave. 
3422 Garfield St. 


11 Wetherill Rd. 
Westmoreland Hills, М4. 


2811 35th St. 
4218 16th St. 


Falls Chu rch, Va. 
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ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, 
M.D.C.M. 


Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 


SAMUEL ALEXANDER SILK, Puar.G., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


ALEXANDER SIMON, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Neurology 


GEORGE VICTOR SIMPSON, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 


NATHAN NORMAN SMILER, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

AUDLEY LAWRENCE SMITH, Pz.D. 
Associate Professor of English 


LESTER ALLAN SMITH, A.M. 
Lecturer in Library Science; Alumni Secretary 


LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, BS., 
LLB,- SJ.D. 
Professor of Law 


OLIVER LYMAN SPAULDING, A.M., LL.B., 


LL.D., BRIGADIER GENERAL, RETIRED, UNITED 


STATES Акмү 
Professorial Lecturer on Military History 
FRANCIS GEORGE SPEIDEL, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia 
MYRTA WILLIAMS SPENCE, A.B., B.F.A. 


Associate in Art 


ROSCOE ROY SPENCER, A.B., M.D. 
Adjunct Professor of Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine 


LLOYD ANCIL SPINDLER, Sc.D. 
Lecturer in Zoology 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Јк., Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor of English 


GEORGE STROLLO, B.S. Ix C.E., M.C.E. 
Instructor in Civil Engineering 


DONALD HARRISON STUBBS, A.M. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


ALBERT JOSEPH SULLIVAN, B.S., M.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


4931 Brandywine St. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
1715 Hoban Rd. 

1835 16th St. 

4430 Volta Pl. 

2456 20th St. 

3640 Everett St. 


1423 Madison St. 


1870 Wyoming Ave. 


4838 16th St. 
5717 334 St. 


3917 Oliver St. 
Chev y Chase, Md. 


7701 Georgia Ave. 
1824 Monroe St. 
1812 G St. 

410 E. Monroe Ave. 


Alexandria, Va. 


3413 Texas Ave. SE. 


| 


HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S. 


Professor of Finance; Director of Admissions 


LOYD HALL SUTTON, B.S., LL.B. 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


LEWIS KAIGLER SWEET, A.B., M.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Pz.D. 


Professor of Mathematics 


EDWARD TELLER, PH.D. 


Professor of Physics 


WILLIAM DANDRIDGE TERRELL. Jr, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MARY WHITNEY THOENEN 


Associate in Art 


WILLIAM RAYMOND THOMAS, M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN WILLIAM THOMPSON, Jr., A.B. 


ecturer in Journalism 


RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S. 


Associate in Dental Surgery 


THOMAS CAI 


RLTON THOMPSON, B.S.. M.D. 
Clinical Р 


rojessor of Urology 


LYMAN BROOKE TIBBETS. P 
Clinical Instruc 


HAR.D., M.D. 
‘tor in Oto-rhino-laryngology 
JOHN ALBERT TILLEM/ 


Associate Professor of P 


A, Pu.D., LL.M, S.J.D. 


olitical Science 


ELIJAH WHITE TITUS, Puar.D., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec ology 


KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


JOHN ү ATKINS TRENIS, M.D. 
Clinical Instruc tor 1n Medicine 


FRED 


sistant Professor of Englis 


SALISBURY TUPPER, Pu D. 


h 
JENNY EMSLEY TURNBULL, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 
SAMUEL JAY TURNBULL, M.D. COLONEL, 


MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES Army 
) le 7 D 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


Staff of Instruction x) 


105 W. Underwood St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

5601 Western Ave. 

1915 N. Highland St. 

138 Custer Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

2610 Garfield St. 

2174 N. Brandywine St. 
Arlington, Va. 

3713 Reservoir Rd. 

5433 Kansas Ave. 

5425 Connecticut Ave. 

4843 Woodway Lane 

2032 16th St. 


6520 Barnaby St. 


1903 N. Harvard St. 
Arlington, Va. 

goo 17th St. 

2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 

1150 Connecticut Ave. 

1711 Rhod 


le Island Ave. 


2138 California St. 


34 W. Kirk St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
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AGNES KERR TWEEDIE, Ер.М. 


Lecturer in Education 


HARRIET ELIZABETH TWOMBLY, A.B 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, Рн.р. 


Professor of Chemistry 


MAURICE HART VAN HORN, Ри. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 


Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 


JAMES ROSS VEAL, A.B., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 


EDWARD BRIGHT VEDDER, A.M. MD., 


Sc.D. 
Professor of Experimental Medicine 


EDGAR STOVER WALKER, B.S. ix C.E. 
Associate in Civil Engineering 
CARL HUGO WALTHER, B.E., М.СЕ. 


Instructor in Civil Engineering 


CHESTER CHARLES WARD, B. S., LL.M. 
Associate Professor of Law 


DONALD STEVENSON WATSON, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Economics 


JAMES WINSTON WATTS, B.S., M.D. 


Associate Professor of Neuro urgery 


RUTH KINCER WEBB, A.M. 
Lecturer in Education 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, Рн. 
Professor of Statistics 


CARL DOUGLAS WELLS, B.D., Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology 


WARREN REED WEST, Рн.р, 


Professor of Political Science; Assistant Dean of 


the School of Government 


CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D. 


Professor of Surgery 


here oS LENFESTEY WHITE, M.B.A,, 
).C.S. 


Professorial Lecturer on Marketing 


ALVA CURTIS WILGUS, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Hispanic American History 


2115 F St. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


2124 I St. | 
| 

Bucknell Court, Route 1 
Alexandria, Va. } 
4120 Harrison St. | 


2000 16th St. 


1424 Van Buren St. 


3805 Legation St. 


2109 F St. 
) 

2123 I St. | 
Route 1 | 

Vienna, Va. 
5534 Nevada Ave. 
5111 42d St. 
7130 Hampden Lane 

Bethesda, Md. 
4923 15th St. N. 

Arlington, Va. L 
1321 Spring Rd. | 


1801 I St. 


3900 Cathedral Ave. 


3706 33d PI. | 


Staff of Instruction 


CHARLES OWENS WILSON, Рн.р. д 
Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
MEREDITH CHESTER WILSON, B.S. 


Adjunct Professor of Education 


JOHN WILLIAM w RENCH, Jr., Рн.Р. 


Instructor in Mathematics 


SAMUEL NATHANIEL WRENN, Рн.р. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


! WILLARD HULL WRIGHT, D.V.M., Pu.D. 
Research Associate in Parasitology 


WILLARD HAYES YEA ЕК, A.M. 
Depeto Professor of Public Speaking 
LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Рн. 


Associate Professor of Botany 


Dx INNELL BROOKS YOUNG, Рн.р. 


Professor of Zoology; Assistant Dean in the 
Junior College 


WILLIAM GLENN YOUNG, MD. 


Clinical Instructor in Urology 


4301 4th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


1604 44th St. 
4509 Western Ave. 


7128 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


3838 Garrison St. 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


ENGINEERING 
GEORGE DEALBERT BABC( )CK, E.E. 
rojessorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ROBERT CRAIG, A.M., B.E E. 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ROY CRUM, C.E. 


"rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 


HERBERT NELSON EATON, AM. 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


WILLIAM FRANKLYN JOACHIM, B.S., M.E. 


Professorial Lecturer in Sngineering 


JOHN FRANKLIN MEYER, Рн.р., Sc.D. 
"rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ROY w EBSTER PRINCE 
"rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 

W INCHESTER ENGLEBERT REYNOLDS, 

BS. ix С.Е. C.E. 

Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


3100 Dumbarton Ave. 
2649 Woodley Rd. 
Ashton, Md. 

3 E. Inverness Driveway 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
99 Spa View Ave. 

Annapolis, Md. 
3727 Jocelyn St. 


3172 18th St. 


Westchester Apts. 
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THOMAS ROUSE TATE, B.S 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
HERMAN GEORGE THIELSCHER, B.S. iN 
M.E., B.S. ix E.E. 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
THOMAS HAROLD URDAHL 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


PHARMACY 
FREDERICK JOHN CULLEN, Puar.G., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Drug Manufacture 


WARRE М FALES DRAPER, А.В. M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Public Hea 


JAMES JOHNSON DURRETT, M.S., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 


Є ARSON PETER FRAILEY, Puar.D. 
Pr ial Lecturer on Industrial Pharmacy 


JAMES ALBERT HORTON, LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade Regulations 
Н, ARRISON ESTELL HOWE, Sc.D., LL.D., 
Professorial Lecturer on Scientific Literature 


EVANDER FRANC = KELLY, Puar.D., Sc.D. 
Profe ia Let cturer on Pharmaceutical 
Organizatii 


ALBERT WALTON KENNER, Puax.D., MD. 


Professorial Lecturer on Milit tary Pharmacy 


JOHN CHRISTIAN KRANTZ, Jr, Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Research 


JUSTIN LAWRENCE POWERS, рыр. 
Professorial Lecturer on Oficial Drug Standard 


GEORGE CLEMENS RUHLAND, M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Hygiene and Sanitation 


ROBERT LEE SWAIN, Puar.D., LL.B 


Professorial Lecturer on С ntemporary Pharmacy 


HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE 
CHARLES ARMSTRONG, B.S., M.D., Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., D.P.H. 
Professorial Lecturer on Public Health Admin- 


ҮТҮ" 


2126 Yorktown Rd. 


210 Kennedy Drive 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


1505 44th St. 


810 18th St. 


4710 25th St., Lyonhurst 


Arlington County, Va. 
Route 1 

Hyattsville, Md. 
3704. Livingston St. 


3016 Tilden St. 


2702 36th St. 


MEDICINE 


~~ 


+ 


Staff of Instruction 


SARA ELIZABETH BRANHAM, Pu.D., M.D, 
Sc.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


SELWYN DEWITT COLLINS, P 
Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary 
ROLLA EUGENE 


Professorial Lectu 


H.D, 


1223 Floral St. 
Science 


DYER, A.B., LL.D., M.D. 
rer in Preventive Medicine 
ALICE CATI IERINE 


Tojessorial Lecturer { 


EVANS, M.S., M.D. Sc.D. 
n Preventive Medicine 
LESLIE CARL FRANK, C.E. Montrose, Route 2 
Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science Rockville, Md. 
ROYD RAY SAYERS, A.M., MD. 


rojessorial Lecturer on Industrial Hygiene 


WILLIAM HENRY SEBRELL, 


"rofessorial Lecturer im P 


607 Oronoco St. 
Alexandria, Va. 
JR. M.D. 7119 Marion St. 
reventive Medicine Bethesda, Md. 
RAYMOND ALOYSIUS VONDERLEHR. M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


NEWTON EDWARD WAYSON, АВ. M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


LOUIS LAVAL WILLIAMS, Jn, MD. 105 E. Lenox St. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine Chevy Chase, Md. 


1862 Mintwood Pl. 


Alexandria, Va. 


ASSISTANTS 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 
HAROLD VIRGIL ARGO, A.B. 


1331 21st St, 

Sanders Fellow in Physics 

WILLIAM HENRY BAILEY, B.S. 2405 12th St. NE, 
Fellow in Biochemistry 

DONALD BETTICE CLARK, ЕМ. 2029 С St. 
‘caching Fellow in English 


DICK CLARKE, AB 


‚В. 1630 Park Rd, 
Teaching Fellow 


JAMES HAROLD COBERLY. АМ 


М. 2028 С St. 
Sanders Fellow in English 


CLARENCE RICHARD HARTMAN. А.В, M.D. 


Broad St. 
“Пош in Medicine 


Falls Church, Va. 
ALLAN GIBS JN HOLADAY, A.M. 909 23d St. 
aching Fellow in English 


3100 Dumbarton Ave. 


3131 Rittenhouse St. 


4801 Connecticut Ave. 


208 W. Glendale Ave. 
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RICHARD LEE JACKSON, M.D. Emergency Hospital 
Fellow in Surgery 

ROBERT JACOB KASSAN, A.B., M.D. 4503 4th St. 
Fellow in Medicine 

RICHARD EDWARD KELSO 1824 Massachusetts Ave. 


Fellow in Pathology 


HELLMUTH LUDWIG KIRCHSCHLAGER, A.B. 2029G St. | 


Teaching Fellow in Economics 
LORNA ELIZABETH KIRK, A.M. 2029 G St. | 
Teaching Fellow in English 
CARL ALBERT KUETHER, A.B. 2029 G St. 
Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry | 
ALBERT RAYMOND MILLER, Jr., A.B. 1619 34th St. 
Teaching Fellow in Economics 
DONALD WILLIAM MITCHELL, M.D. 1717GSt. 
Fellow in Surgery 
JOHN ALFRED NORCROSS, B.S., M.D. Garfield Memorial Hospital 
Fellow in Pathology 
WALTER ANDREW RAMSEY, A.M. 2029 G St. | 
Teaching Fellow in Romance Languages 
FRITJOF ANDERSON RAVEN, A.M. 2029 G St. 
Sanders Fellow in German 
ROBERT SACHS, Pu.D. 817 Newington Ave. | 
Sanders Fellow in Theoretical Physics Jaltimore, Md. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK SAGER, B.S. 3901 Livingston St. 
Sanders Fellow in Chemistry 
ROBERT DAVEY TAYLOR, A.M. 2029 G St. | 
Teaching Fellow in English | 
LAWRENCE JAY THOMAS, B.S., M.D. Gallinger Municipal | 
Fellow in Medicine Hospital | 
EARL CLARENCE TOLL, A.B. 541 21st St. [ 
; 


Sanders Fellow in Chemistry 


HENRY HIRSCH WASSER, AM. 2029 G St. 


Teaching Fellow in English 


IRVING WOLFE WINIK, M.D. 4013 9th St. 
Fellow in Medicine 


HARVEY JOHN WINTER, A.M. 3706 33d PI. | 
Teaching Fellow in History 


EDWARD EUGENE YOUNGER, A.M. 708 19th St. 
Teaching Fellow in History 


Staff of Instruction — 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


RICHARD HENRY BIENVENUE, B.S. 2011 F St. 
Technician in Bacteriology 
DONALD QUINTER BRUMBAUGH, B.S. 3145 17th St. 
Technical Assistant in Physics 
ors Varnum St. NE. 
AUDREY FENTON, B.S. 1015 Varnum St. NE 


Technician in Neurology 


EUGENIA GALTSOFF «зо Cumberland Ане. 
Laboratory Assistant їп Zoology nevy aia 
MARY ALICE HAGUE, B.S. 950 25th St. 
Stock Clerk, Department of Chemistry 
WILLIAM ROBERT LONG 3343 Quesada St. 
Technician in Physiology 
CLARENCE WILBUR MILLER 3951 31st St. 
Technician in Pathology Mt. Rainier, Md. 
CAYETANO NAGAC, AB. 1911 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Technician in Pathology 
JEAN KELLY NIELSON Кр eM i 
Laboratory Technician in Pathology Arlington, Va. 
5 


WILBER OLIN 
echnical Assistant in Pharmacology 
JOHN WATSON PERRY, BS. 2016 Perry St. NE. 
Technician in Biochemistry 
GEORGE PHILLIPS 


Laboratory Technician in Pathology 


MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, A.B. 


Laboratory Assi 


158 Uhland Terrace NE. 


6222 Georgia Ave. 


4913 Chevy Chase Blvd. 
stant in Bacteriology Chevy Chase, Md. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT | 


Madeleine Evans, A.B., Secretary in the Office of the President 

Jessie Bigelow Martin, A.B., Editorial Assistant f 
Martha Louise Wilson, Clerk in the Office of the President 

Frances Reynolds, Secretary in the Office of the President 


OFFICES OF THE DEANS AND DIRECTORS 


Anna Elizabeth Sellner, Secretary to the Dean of the Junior College 
Mary Ellen Kettler, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of Columbian College 
Loretta Mary Payne, Secretary to the Chairman of the Graduate Council 
Catherine Breen, Secretary to the Dean of the School of Medicine 
Anna Marie Bischoff, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of the Law School 
Sally Abercrombie Appleton, Secretary to the Dean of the School of En- 


س 


gineering 

Nina M. Booth, A.M., Secretary to the Dean of the School of Education 

Betty Bevan Owens, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of University Students 

Marian Esther Price, A.B., Secretary to the Director of Personnel 
Guidance 

Vivian Franklyn Payne, A.B., Secretary in the Office of the Dean of the 
Junior College 

Clementena Lawrie, A.B., Secretary in the Office of the Dean of the 
Law School 

Alice Anderton Burke, Secretary to the Director of Physical Education 1 
for Men 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Adrienne Mann Duffy, Assistant to the Director of Admissions 

Louise Theresa Atkinson, A.B., Evaluating Clerk | 
Margaret Le Stourgeon, A.B., Evaluating Clerk 

Ruth Ann Sinsabaugh, Clerk 
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Administrative Assistants 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Margaret Anne Breen, Secretary to the Registrar 
| Margaret Marie Neumann, A.B., Record Clerk 
| Evelyn Cowgill, Record Clerk 
Esther Yanovsky, A.B., Statistical Clerk 
Mary Janice Hale, B.S., File Clerk 


THE LIBRARY 
Helen Newman, LL.M., Law Librarian 
Betty Hill Reavis, A.M., Assistant Librarian 
Mason Tolman, A.M., B.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 
Isabella Frances Young, A.B., Assistant Librarian, Medical Library 
Georgeanna Hild, A.B., B.S. in L.S., Cataloguer 
Anne Von Ammon, Assistant 


Anna Virginia Appich, Secretary to the Librarian 


OFFICE OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
Allan Randolph Poore, Assistant to the Business Manager 
Agnes Jasper, Secretary to the Business Manager 


Jack Albert Jones, Superintendent of Building Maintenance 
Lilian Wright Smith, 


Garden Specialist 
George Dewey E 


ckert, Supervisor of Building Repairs 
Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S 


„ Supervisor of Stores 
Anice Lee Cecil, Clerk in the 


Duplicating Bureau 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
Ethel Beiswanger Ball, Disbursing Clerk 
Albert Eldridge Smith, B.C.S 
Daniel John Tyrrell, Cashier 


1 Dorothy Marie Jones, 


„ Accountant 


Secretary to the Comptroller 
Evelyn Broadfield Thomas, Chie f Clerk 

Nettie Pearson Gaither, Clerk 

Charles George Ruhl, Clerk 

Beatrice Elizabeth Coffman, Clerk 

John Avis McLaughlin, Clerk 


Betty Louise Menefee, Clerk 
Harold Jerome Smith, Clerk 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Josephine McKee Green, Stenographer 
Anna Mannevillette Sullivan, A.B., Stenographer 
Rachel Margaret Horak, Stenographer 


Mary Louise Moore, Stenographer 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
Helen Elvira Swanson, Secretary to the Medical Director 
Catherine Elta Nichols, Bookkeeper 
Margaret Smith Greene, Assistant Bookkeeper 
Willa Lillian Murray, A.M., Social Worker 
Eleanor Morrow Schwinn, R.N., Superintendent of Nurses 
Theodosia Victoria Foxwell, S.R.N., Laboratory Supervisor 
Margaret Stack, M.T., Laboratory Te hnician 
Marie Tenny Woodwell, M.T., Laboratory Technician 
Leopold Henry Forster, Phar.G., Pharmacist 
William Grant Lawson, B.C.S., X-Ray Technician 
Mary Holden Philbrick, Dietician 
Margaret Scruggs French, Record Librarian 


OFFICE OF THE ALUMNI SECRETARY 


Flournoy McQuary, B.S., Secretary 
Hendrik Willem Vietor, Clerk 


PRESS BUREAI 
John Rust Busick, A.B., Director 


, Assistant to the Director 
Cornelia Frances Harris, Secretary 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


William Jennings Reinhart, B.B.A., Director of Men's Athletics 
, Assistant Football Coach 

Raymond George Hankin, B.S., Freshman Football Coach 

Arthur David Zahn, A.B., Freshman Basketball Coach 

Frank Parsons, Jr., Rifle Coach 

George Albert Lentz, Trainer 


Administrative Assistants 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Director of the Glee Clubs 

Grace Ruble Harmon, Associate Director of the Glee Clubs 

Leon Brusiloff, Director of the University Band 

Jessie Ramsay Lee, Hostess in the Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall 
for Women 


Nell Bratt Buckley, A.B., Hostess in Sorority Hall 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 

The idea of a 
Sponsored by ( 
establishment o 
Of stock 
university 


university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
Jeorge Washington, Ww 
t such an institution 


in the Potomac (Canal) 


ho during his public life urged the 
and who in his will left fifty shares 
Company for the endowment of a 
to be established in the District of Columbia "to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all p 
completion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature ;— 
in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the 
Politics & good Government”. 

It was George Washington’s | 
would extend toward such 
Were taken by Congress to ¢ 
and the stock that he had bequeathed for the estab 
Sity in the District of Columbia bec 
of the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanwhile, however, a 
under the ]e 


arts thereof might be sent for the 
principles of 


lope that the "General Government 
an institution 


"a fostering hand" No steps 


arry out the provision of Washington's will 


lishment of a univer- 
ате valueless owing to the failure 


movement was started by private persons 
ier Rice to establish an institution of higher 


ational Government for the education of the 


and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 


r Rice, Obadiah B. Brown, 
ds for the 
of the college. 

A group of the N 
Washington's idea 
funds raise 


adership of Lutt 
learning at the seat of the N 
Baptist ministry 


association was formed by Luthe 


Cone, and Enoch Reynol 
for the use 


Spencer H. 
Purpose of raising funds to buy land 


ation’s leaders who were 
became Patrons of the 
d for the purchase of land 
them were James Monroe, 
Crawford, Secretary 
War; William Wirt, 
General ; 

Legally 
the іпсогрс 


especially interested in 
college and contributed to 
and erection of buildings. 
President of the United States; W 
of the Treasury; John С. Calhoun, 
Attorney General ; Return 

and thirty-two members of the Congress. 
to implement the college a 


ration of "the General C 
tion in the District o 


US petition w 
Sectarian ch 


Among 
illiam H, 
Secretary of 
J. Meigs, Postmaster 


Petition was made to Congress for 
onvention of the B 
t Columbia for evangelical 
as denied by Cong 
aracter, 

Failing to secure 
tion enlarged the 
Sponsorship of ( 
bill for the 


dd 
Poses", it be 


aptist Denomina- 
and literary purposes", 
ress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 
à denominational charter, members of the associa- 
ir objective to embrace national aims, and with the 
jovernment leaders there was presented in Congress a 
incorporation of "the Columbian Society for literary pur- 
ing proposed to realize in this way "the aspirations of 
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Washington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at 
the seat of the federal government”. 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress char- 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities or 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion”. 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered 
by Congress as one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor of President 
James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 

A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, “extending about one-h 
miles northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between 14th and 


15th Streets”, was purchased, and by 1822 the main building was com 
pleted sufficiently to use. 


= © S late ,} E ` 

Гуго years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 
15, 1624, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to 
enable their members to attend the exercises. 


Е President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, John C. 


1 Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 
The School of Medicine, established in 1821, was formally opened in 
26 ¢ as "en i n - . . . "г 
1825 and has been in continuous operation since that time. The Law 
School, organized in 1826, was discontinued the following year, and was 


reper sche е T L . , * 
reestablished in 1865. It is the oldest law school in Washington. 


By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to "Columbian University", in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. The following year the University was moved from 
its first location on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new 
University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by build- 
ings accommodated the School of Medicine. 


For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed 
under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring 
the original secular character of the University and authorizing change 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congress 


Subsequently all the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine, which is situated on H Street between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW., were brought together at the 
present location in the city block bounded by Twentieth. Twenty first, 
G, and H Streets NW., and in the blocks adjacent. 
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History and Organization i 


In 1930 a new 
Work was effected. 
work of the 


plan of academic organization for the liberal arts 


The Junior College was established, comprising the 
freshman and 


years were retained in 
senior college of Je 
leading to the 
for the 

Graduate 


sophomore years. The junior and senior 
Columbian College, which was designated the 
tters and sciences, 
Master's degree 
Doctor's degree 


As a further step, the year of study 
was separated from the graduate work 
and assigned to Columbian College. The 
anized to administer the work for the degree 
These innovations were accompanied by the 


Council was org 
of, Doctor of Philosophy. 
establishment of a carefully controlled 
grouping of departments of 
organization, and 
for the unde 


independent study plan, the 
instruction under the divisional type of 
the institution of a 


new plan of administration both 
rgraduate major and for tl 


ie Master's work. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISK INS 


The George Washington 
Schools, and Divisions, 
lege, the senior college 
the School of 
School 
ment; 


University offers courses in twelve Colleges 
as follows: the Junior College; Columbian Col- 
of letters and sciences ; 
Medicine; the Law School; 
of Pharmacy; the School of E 
the Division of U 
and the Summer Se 


the Graduate Council: 
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the School of Engineering; th« 


ducation ; the School of Govern- 
niversity Students 


; the Inter-American ( enter ; 
ssions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

The George W 
Association of Am 
the United States, 
Standards of this 
desire to transfe 
The University js also ассгес 
the Middle States Association 
is on the approved list of the 
The Law School is 
Law Schools and is approved by the 
American Bar Association. 
Association of Ame 
Which have been designate 
Medical Association, 
(Royal) Medic 


macy 


ashington University is on the 
erican Universities, the 

This fact not only 
accrediting body, 
r credits from 


approved list of the 
Standard accrediting body for 
assures to students the academic 
but is important also to those who 
one institution to another. 

lited by its regional 
of Colleges 
American 


accrediting agency, 
and Secondary Schools. and 
Association of University W 
a charter member of the 


omen. 
Association of American 
Council of Legal Education of the 
The School of Medicine 

rican Medical Colle 


is a member of the 
ges, is one of the medical colleges 
d continuously as “class A” by the American 
and is accredited for all its work by the Combined 
al Examining Boards in England. The School of Phar- 
is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical F 


tion and is a member of the American Association of Colle 
Pharmacy, 


Zduca- 
ges of 
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LOCATION 


The George Washington University is located in the heart of the city 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 
Within a few blocks are the White House and the offices of many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department 
of Justice, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the In 
terior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan 
American Union Building, and the 
also near by, and the Capitol and the 
by streetcar in twenty minutes from 


National Academy of Sciences are 
Library of Congress can be reached 
any of the University buildings. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general e 
Washington University are veste 
tees, with the Preside 
members of the Bo 


ducational management of The George 
d in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
nt of the University as member ex officio. The 
ard are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. 'Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni 
Association. "The charter provides that 


"persons of every religious 
denomination shall be 


capable of being elected "Trustees". 


ENDOWMENT 


The endowment of The George Washington University is $2,339,- 
408.55. This figure does not include 


funds temporarily functioning as 
endowment nor the value of buil 


dings, grounds, and equipment. 


INSTRUCTIONAL OR¢ :ANIZATION 


The instructional org 


anization of Columbian College and the Gradu- 
ate Council is containe 


d in the divisions, The divisional and depart- 
mental officers administer the educational requirements for students 
majoring within the divisions. 


The divisions are as follows: (1) 


the Division of Languages and Lit- 
rtments of Classical Languages and 


uages and Literatures, and Romance 
Languages and Literatures; (2) the Division of Mathematics and the 


eratures, which comprises the Depa 
Literatures, English, Germanic Lang 


city 


Tall. 
t the 
| the 
nent 


TCC, 
Pan 
are 


ched 


rge 
rus- 
The 

are 
‘ach 
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ious 
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and Organization 
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Physical Scie nces, which comprises 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharmacol 
Division of the Natural Scie 
Anatomy, Bacterio 
ogy, Physiology, 
Sciences, whic 
Economics, 
Scie 


the Departments of Biochemistry, 
gy, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the 
nce$, which comprises the Dep 
logy, Biology, 
Psychology, 
h comprise 
Education, 
nce, Public Speakin 


artments of 
Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathol- 
and Zoology ; (4) the Division of the Social 
ts of Business Administration, 


Journalism, Law, Philosophy, Political 
g, and Sociology. 


$ the Departmen 
History, 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 
Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately 


$6,000,000. 
The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Graduate 


Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, and the 
Division of University Students are grouped in the vicinity of Twenty- 
first and G Streets NW. The School of Medicine, the University Hos- 
pital, and the Dispensary are situated at Fourteenth and H Streets NW. 
The buildings of the University are as follows: 

s and studios of the Department of Art. 

in honor of the late William W. 
ormer member of the Board of 
offices of the School of Pharmacy; 
ineering, Pharmacy, and 


Art Studio, 2131 G Street. Office 
Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Name 
y and 


Corcoran, benefactor of the Unive 
Trustees. Business offices of the Univer 
the School of Engineering; the Chemistry, 
Physics laboratories; classrooms. 


ctrical Eng 


Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of Mrs. Henry Alvah 
Strong, Trustee of the University. Offices of the School of Government: of the 
Departments of Business Administration, Economics, History, and Political 
Science. 

Hospital and Dispensary, 1339 H Street. 

International House, 2121 G Street. Offices 
Foreign Countries and the Director of the 

Mechanical Engineering Building, 735 Twenty-fir 
of Engineering; Engineering testing laboratories, general laboratori 
rooms, and classrooms. 

Office of the President, 2003 G Street. 

School of Me e, 1335 H Street. Offices of the Staff of the £ 
Anator f Jacteriolo У, Biochemistry, Hi to у id Ет} гу 


gy ar 
id Physiology laboratories; the Medical Library; lecture rooms} 


Adviser to Students from 
rican Center; club rooms. 
ne School 
:s, drafting 


Offices of 


„f Medicine; 
Pathok gy, 


Pharmacology, : 
classrooms; stt 
" 


Sorority Halls: 

2129 G Street, Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Sigma Kappa, Phi Mu, Alpha Delta 
Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma sororities. 

802 Twenty-first Street, Apartments of Chi Omega, Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma 
Sigma sororities. 

Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral 
Charles Herbert Stockton, Presid of the University from 1910 to 1918. 
Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. 

Strong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 
the donor, Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong. 
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University Library, 2023 G Street. 
Iniversity, The Library: 
Council. j 
Woodhull Building, 2033 G Street. 
well Van Zandt Wo dhull, Trust 
сез of the 
on Student 


Building A, 2026 G Street. Offices of 
Languages, 

Building B, 2024 G Street. 

Iome Economic 8. 

Building 5 :9 
the Dean of 


rooms of 


he late General Ma 
f the bui 


and classrooms of the Department of 


29 G Street. О 
the Junior Col 
ies of the Depa 
classrooms, 


of the Registrar, the Direct г ol 


1 the Dean of 


and laborator 
Student Club; 
Building D, 2013 G Street. Off 
the Departments of Classi 
ematics, P} 
classrooms, 


ding F, 700 Twentieth Str 

tion, the Department of Educ: 
Jirector of the Press I 

Building G, 


iilosc phy, Psyc holo 


jureau. 
712 Twentieth S re 
and of the Department of Eng 
Building H. 714-16 Twentieth 

ment of Physic al I 


Street. Offices and 


*ducation for Women, 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The University I 
well equipped six-story Library buil 
1939, houses all of the lib 


brary contains more than 125,000 volumes. The 


ding, which was opened in September 


rary except the law and medical collections. ‘J he 
ibrary includes, jn addition to the general collection, t 


late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the 


Contains 7,200 books and Pamphlets on Ger; 
and cognate branches; 


he library of the 
University of Vienna, which 
manic Philology and literature 
the library of the late Professor Curt Wachs- 
muth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,900 books and 
Pamphlets on Greek and Roman literature. archeology, 

Mount Vernon Alcove, which Contains 4,000 
international law, and the 


Spanish American books, the gift of the 

ica; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking I 
mately soo Volumes, the gift of Mrs. 
Art Collection, which contains over 
ture, and the Russe 


and history; the 
volumes on political history, 
social sciences: a representative collection of 
governments of Hispanic Amer- 
Abrary of approxi- 
Chauncey M. Depew; and the 
2,000 volumes, mainly on architec- 
ll Sturgis collection of 7,500 mounted p 
bout 1,000 of the last-named Volumes constitute a collection made 
available by the American Institute of Ar hitects, to whom the collection 
is always accessible. 


hotographs. 
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OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Library of Congress; the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; the Library of the 
Pan American Union; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, with its 
scientific departmental collections; the Library of the United States 
Office of Education; the Army Medical Library; the Library of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and many of the other great special collections 
of the government departments. 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 


In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 
Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources of the 
Government accessible to students under the terms of the following joint 
resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That the facilities for research and illustration in 
the following and any other Governmental с llections now existing or hereafter 
to be established in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall 
be accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each 
collection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
be permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any institu- 


tion of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under 
the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 
One. Of the Library of Congress. 
Two. Of the National Museum. 
Three. Of the Patent Office. 
Four. Of the Bureau of Edu: ation, 
Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture. 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 
Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 
Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey, 
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ADMISSION 


All departments of the University accept men and women. | 

Students may enter any College, School, or Division of the University 
except the School of Medicine and the Law School at the beginning of 
either Semester or either of the summer terms. Entrance to the School 
of Medicine is Permitted only at the beginning of the first semester of the 
Entrance to the Law School is permitted at the begin- 


mester and at the beginning of the first summer term. 


academic year. 
ning of either se 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
The following f 


actors are 
an applic 


considered in determining the eligibility of 
ant for admission: 

I. The adequacy 
Course of Study 
quality of work 

2. The aptity 


3. The ch 


of previous academic work as Preparation for the 
now contemplated. This includes the amount and 
and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 
de of the Student if bent up 
aracter of the student. 


The University reserves the right to refuse 
whose Previous work has 
ability to Pursue college w 
deemed adequate by the 


on study for a profession. 


admission to any student 
been of such grade as to create doubt of his 
ork successfully, 


or who for any other reason 
University 


would not be a desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
desiring admission Should obtain from the Office of the 
issions an application blank which he should fill out 
completely and return to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 
Prompt action, applications should be filed not later than 


r, January I for the se ond se 
ay I for all Summer Sessions. 


An applicant from a seconda 
Principal to m 
transcript of } 


M 


mester, and 


ry school should reque 
ail directly to the Office of the Directo 
his Secondary schoo 
the blank Provide 


st his high school 
т of Admissions a 


1 record, which should be recorded on 
d by the University, 


An applicant who has 


Previously attended an 
learning shoul: 


? institution of higher 
1 request the registrar of that institution to mail directly 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. 
If he has attended more than one such institution he must request the 
Tegistrar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of 
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Admissions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last 
attended. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 
From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Applicants from secondary schools may be admitted by certificate or 
examination. 
BY CERTIFICATI 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen “units”* from 
an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from the prin- 
cipal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared to under- 
take college work will be accepted subject to the following conditions: 


1. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting association, 
the student must have attained a rank not lower than the fourth fifth of 
his class. 

2. If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting association, 
but has been accredited by the state accrediting agency, the student shall 
be required to have attained a rank in the upper two fifths of his class. 
The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing may review cases 
of students in the third or fourth fifth and, when such action is warranted 
by evidence of progress in the last two years of work, may permit such 
students to take a special aptitude test, from the results of which the 
committee will determine the eligibility or ineligibility of these students 


BY COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMIN ATIONS 


An applicant for admission who furnishes a certificate of graduation 
from an unaccredited secondary school shall take the examinations 
offered by the College Entrance Examination Board. Such applicants 
must satisfactorily pass these examinations in not less than the prescribed 
fifteen units, including for curricula other than the pre-medical cuf- 
riculum, subjects from each of the following fields: English, Foreigt@ 
Languages, Mathematics, and Science. The exact number of units if 
each of these fields must be approved by the Director of Admissions 

An applicant for admission who, though a graduate of an accredited 
secondary school, presents a certificate not acceptable in quality may 
seek to qualify through passing satisfactorily College Entrance Boar 
examinations in subjects prescribed by the University. 

The examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board af 
held each spring in Washington as well as in other centers. The 
examinations will be given in Washington at The George Washington 


gau 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secor lary school sul lud 
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Admission 
University June 15-22, inclusive, and September 18-22, inclusive, 1940. 
Applications and fees for the June examinations should reach the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City, 
not later than May 20, 1940. For the September examinations, applica- 
tions and fees should reach the Board in New York City not later than 
August 26, 1940. 

Students planning to take College Entrance Board Examinations 
should obtain the definitions of requirements in subjects as published 


by the Board, as well as application forms, prior tø the above dates. 


From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


An applicant for advanced standing is admitted upon the presentation 
ot satisfactory credentials from the institutions of higher learning pre 
viously attended. 
ship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the previously at 
tended institutions in th 
The George 

If the 
of his se 


The student must be in good standing as to scholar- 


е semester for which he or she seeks admission to 
Washington University. 

transcript of record from such an institution includes the record 
condary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to 
have forwarded a separate record 


directly from the principal of the 
Secondary school. illi 


High school work is considered only as fulfilli 
entrance requirements; 


it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified courses of study taken 
universities may, under the 
cerned, 
lum 


in accredited colleges and 
rules of the College, School, or Division con- 
be credited toward the requirements of an appropriate curricu 
in that College, School, or Division, 
at this University. 
above the passing 
order to be eligibl 
Courses comp 


and applied toward a degree 

Course-credits must represent a quality of work 
grade of the institution where they were earned in 
€ for consideration toward advanced standing. Certain 


leted with satisfactory grade at another colle 
may not count at The ( 


lar degree representin 


gc or university 
scorge Washington University toward a particu- 
g largely required courses. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


An applicant for admission to tl 


: ıe Junior College may qualify by 
Presenting an 


acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited 
secondary school, or by passing satisfactorily the College Entrance Board 
examinations in secondary school subjects selected with the approval 
ot the Director of Admissions. (See “Methods of Admission". ) 
Distribution of Units for All Curricula except Premedical.—Except 


for admises; . à A. ы" 
admission to the premedical curriculum, certification by the principal 
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that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements of the school 
will be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 


studies during the secondary school period for admission to certain 
curricula. For a st 


page 58. 
Distribution of Units 


atement of the foreign-language requirements, see 


for the Premedical Curriculum.—The several 
state medical boards govern the granting of licenses to practice ; hence 
their requirements as to high school credits must be met exactly. The 
fifteen units required must include three 
language, one in Algebra, one in ( 
in Science. Eleven of the units offe 


in English, two in one foreign 
jeometry, one in History, and one 


'red must be in the above subjects. 
CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE 


SENIOR COLLEGE) AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS (EXCEPT M 


EDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING) 

Two years of Junior Colle 
or the lower-division work m 
senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, meet the minimum 
requirements of Columbian College or of the professional school (except 
Medicine, Law, and Engineering) to which admission is sought. In 
addition, however, scholarship requirements for admission may be set 
somewhat higher than those for the Junior Certificate. Thus a selective 
process of choosing the most promising students may be employed. (€ om- 
plete information concerning admission requirements may be found in 
the announcements of the various professional schools.) 


ge work leading to the Junior Certificate, 


in institutions not organized on the junior- 


THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 
Graduation from the Junior College of this institution or attainment 


of junior standing in another college or university does not automatically 
admit to the School of Medicine, 


ing the admission 


96-97.) 


(For complete information concern- 
requirements for the School of Medicine, see pages 


THe Law SCHOOL 
Candidates for admission must have had conferred upon them 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree by an accredite 


college or university, (For complete information concerning the admis 
sion requirements for the Law School, 


see pages 106-107.) 
Tue SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

The School of Engine 

described above under the he 


ering admits from high school on certificate = 
ading “By Certificate”, Twelve of t 


\ 4 : ; ее 
ired for entrance must be distributed as follows: thr 
in English, two in one forej 


Geometry, one half in Solid 


. : Plane 
gn language, two in Algebra, опе in Plan 
Geometry, one half in Plane Trigonometri 


Admission I$ 


one in History, one in Physics, and one in Chemistry. A graduate of 


an approved high school who does not offer for admission the particular 
subjects required for the Engineering 


not less than fifteen acceptable units 
if such deficiency in the 


curriculum, but who does present 
» may be admitted on condition, 
distribution of units does not exceed two units. 
than two units, it is frequently possible to admit 


d student to the Junior College (liberal arts col- 
assified student for such period 
make up such units by 


If the deficiency is more 
an otherwise qualifie 
lege) as an uncl 
permit him to 

for this purpose 


as may be necessary to 
taking college courses designed 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
REGULAR STUDENTS 


ar students are those who h 
for candidacy 


Regul ave met the entrance requirements 


and are registered for certificates or degrees. 


University STUDENTS 
of mature age, as specified in 
y Students, may be admitted to that Division to pursue courses 
h they have had adequate preparation. In special instances, 
permission of the instructor, a person may register as an auditor 
s without being required to take active p 
to pass examinations, but no credit will be allow 


(See the announcement of the 
161-64.) 


Регѕопѕ 
Universit 
for whic 
with the 
in a clas 


the rules of the Division of 


art in the exercises or 


ed for such attendance. 
Division of University Students. pages 


Students ma 
Courses offered, 
Office of the Dj 


y obtain additional inform 
entrance requirements, 
rector of Admissions. 


ation concerning curricula, 
or admission procedure from the 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have 
satisfied the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for 
entrance to the University. (See “Admission”, pages 11-15.) 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
has not been in attendance during the semester prior to registration, 
should file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 

Registration is for the semester unless otherwise indicated on the 
registration paper. No registration is accepted for less than a semester 
or one summer term. 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
University and another institution without the permission of the Dean or 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which he is registered in 
The George Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done 


concurrently will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on 
Admission and Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE ОЕ REGISTRATION 


Registration for the first semester will be conducted on September 18, 
1940, for entering freshmen, and on September 19, 20, and 21, 1940, for 
all other students. Registration for the second semester will be con- 
ducted on February 4, 1941, for entering freshmen, and on February 5 
and 6, 1941, for all other students. Registration for all Colleges, 
Schools, and Divisions of the University except the Law School will be 
conducted in the Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street NW., 
Írom 11:00 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. Registration for the Law School will be 


conducted in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW., from 11:00 
A.M. to 7:00 P.M. 


Late REGISTRATION 


For registration after September 21 in the first semester, and after 
February 6 in the second seme 
charged. In all courses, 
the first semester 


ster, a late-registration fee of $5 will be 
registration tor credit closes on October § tor 
‚ and on February 21 for the second semester. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION AND WITHDRAWALS 


A student may not change or drop courses or change his status to that 
of auditor except with the 


и е 
permission of the Dean or Director of th 
College, School 


‚ or Division in which he is registered, upon the presenta- 


tion of adequate reasons for such change. (See “Withdrawal from 
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Courses”, page 39.) Changes from one section to another of the same 
course may be made at any time with the permission of the Dean or 
Director of the College, 4 

А student desiring to change his major subject should make applica- 
tion to his Dean or Director. 
specified in the 


School, or Division concerned. 


In making such change all requirements 


course of study to which the change is made must be 
satisfied before graduation. 


A student desiring to 
to another should make 
change may be made on 
concerned, 


transfer from one College, School, or Division 
application to the Director of Admissions. Such 
ly with the approval of the Deans or Directors 


A student who is oblig 
Semester must imme 
Director of the College, School, 
No permission to withdraw 
Student who has not 
Regulations” 


ed to withdraw from the University during the 
diately report in person or in writing to the Dean or 
or Division in which he is registered. 
from the University will be given to a 
a clear financial record. 
» Pages 18—23.) : 

A student is liable for all charges for courses for which he has regis- 
tered unless changes have been made with the approval of the Dean or 


Director, as Stated above. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 
instructor does not effect its discontinuance. 


(See “Fees and Financial 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted, effective at the beginning of the academic year 1940-41: 


UuivrnsrrY Fee 


For each semester or for uu S TA is sors Sale cn np OY $8.00 
а че SCIONS, соочи 4.00 
: - ч > 
For auditors and for extension stu lents, for each registration*..... 2.00 
Turriox Fees 
In all undergraduate Colleges, Schools, for each p 
semester-hour ....... MEER Nuvi sxehko d GuutkaAWo «ж» che ws _ 8,0 
534.00 
А 8.00 
ter 
n f , 8.00 
students other than candidates for a Doctor з de 0 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philoso 
For work leading to and including the Council 1 
e v 
ination .... sot 
24 Юю 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Educ ation: — à 
For work leading to and including the general examinationt...... 240.00 
For work leading to and including the final examinationst....... 240.00 
For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 
s - ста : д Y 
For work leading to and including the final examinations}$....... 240.00 
STUDENT Bar Association 
In the Law School, for each semester or any part thereof.......... 2.50 
2 $ 
EXAMINATION Fees 
For examinations to qualify for advanced courses and for all specia 
examinations, for each a ROME 5.00 
GRADUATION Fees 
Wherein a degree is granted.............................-..... 20.00 
Wherein a certificate is MEME IIT. с, 10.00 
FEE ror BINDING Masrter’s едм 3.00 


* Payment of this fee does not entitle auditors or extens n students to the general privi- 
leges to which payment of the preceding fees entitles resident students 
f Payment of tuition for the thesis will 
registration, to the advice and direction of 


mic year of 
whom the thesis 


entitle the 


the member of the Fa 


is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional s cademic year r~ 
be granted without further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond с 
two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuit on paid on the same basis as fo 


à repeated course. 

$ When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the preparation period 
or the examination period to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may 
fixed by the Comptroller, 
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Fees and Financial Regulations 


у гь ч r Ex iG - 50.00 
FEE ror THI PROFESSIONAL THESIS IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING .. 5 

; ue f vahi $e ad . 
An annual fee: one half, plus the l niversity fee, payable in advance 
at the time of each registration. 


Fee ror PRINTING AND FILING 
SPECIAL Fees ` 
. . 7 1 "n 1 ls > ‚1 > ithin 
Late-registration tee, charged all students who fail to register within 

the designated period 
Service fee 


wn 
Ç 
c 


, charged all stu lents whose 
on the sixteenth day, 
twenty-first days, 
due 


п due 
are paid between the seventeenth and 
inclusive, of the month in which payment is 


payments, 


Reinstatement 


sion for ИЛИИ Жак ачы IIE UM. 5 


Por special physical examination., o 


UNIVERSITY FEE 
Payment of the University fee, 


charged all students, covers all ex- 
Penses incident to re 


gistration and, in addition, secures to them the 
following University privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified tran- 
Scripts of record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement 
Office; (3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise 
designated ; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all 
Contests, unless otherwise specified ; 
Hatchet, the student newspaper; 
(8) medical attention 


athletic 
(6) subscription to the University 
(7) admission to University debates; 
and hospital services as described under the De- 
Partment of Health Administration, page 232. 
ever, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and 


à student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or is dropped from 
the University, 


These privileges, how- 


LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 


Fees are charged in each course listed below as indicated. All fees 
are charged by the Semester and unless otherwise indicated may be de- 
frayed in three payments when the tuition is р 
deposits payable in advance are due in 
Breakage of apparatus is charged 
amount paid in excess of break 


aid in this manner. Fees and 
full at the time of registration. 
against the individual student, and the 
age will be returned at the end of the year. 


Art 

Locker fee, per semester, payable in advance. $1.00 

Drawing-room fee. per semester: 
Design 5-6, 15-16, 25-26, 35-36............ A 1 4.50 
Design 125-26, aT OWNERS Kae ME ( 6.00 
Drawing 7-8, ilies TIBI SALES EEL E 4.50 
Painting 9-10, 119400, Жы жыЛ ; 4.50 
Painting "9940: 5i rie ed cod eee Ee sede Le .00 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Bacteriology 112... 


ЕНУ CORD OO TT 0.00 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Biochemistry 120, 221-22........ MO VEGA меру! CL 12.00 
Biochemistry 225, 226..... 6 
Bro.ocy 


Material fee, per semester: 
Biology 1-2, 27-28 


Biology 115-16 


ED OU eS ae Pe oe wie e'e-Pue v wedeos oo 6 oo 6 0 
BOTANY 
Material fee, per semester: 
O ODO АУ... 4.5 
Botany 133-34, 135-36....... 6.00 
CHEMISTRY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Chemistry 11-12, 11x-12x, 2 226 9.00 
"Louise r4 , 34 = : 
Chemi try 121, 121x, 122, , 259, 297-98 12. 
A eee seti M MEE 6.00 
Breakage deposit, per annum, for one or more of 
payable in advance 10.00 
In case the student’ 
will be required to make ar 
Суп. ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: 
Civil Engineering 41, 42, 150, 182. payable in ad I 
Civil Engineering S. SESE REN 3.00 
Laboratory fee, per semester: 
. Civil Engineering 14, 14x, E49... i А 6.00 
Surveying fee, per semester: 
Civil Engineering 1, 1x, 71, 72, 102 6.00 
EDUCATION 
Practice-Teachin 
Education <0 
4.5 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: 
Electrical Engineering 140, payable in advance. . 4 1,00 
Laboratory fee, per semester: 
Electrical Engineering 13-14, 17-18, 1 33-34 6.00 
Electrical Engineer 1.00 
Home Economics 
Material fee, per semester 
Home Economics t, ¢2, 1 9.00 
Home 90. . 02000 6.00 


» 72, 143, 152, 171 3.00 


Fees and Financial Regulations 
MECHANICAI ENGINEERING 
Drafting room fee, 

Mechanical F 
Laboratory fe 


Mechanic 


MEDICINE 


per semester: 

= 2728 
gineering 3, 4, 8, 9—10, 127-28. 
е, per semester 


al Engineering 115-16 


Locker lee, per year (optional) 


PHARMACY 
Material fee, per semester: 
Pharmacy 21 22, 


MAUS uo EAE os. al 
TAM 
Breakage deposit, per year, 


3, 109, 110, 172, 173, 174 


гс 
Pharmacy 1-2, 102. 1 
Pharmacy 21-22.............. 


Maximum deposi 


or two or more of the above с urses 
In case the student's breakage totais more than this 


he will be required to m 


аке an additional deposit, 


Puysica Epucation ror Mi N 


Locker and towel tee, per semester 
Physical Education 1-2, 9—1 


Puysica EDUCATION FOR Women 


Locker and towel fee, for one or more of the following, per semester 
Physical Ed 


ducation 1-2, 11-12, 13-14, 15-16, 109-10, 113-14 


Puvsics 
Material fee, per semester: 
Physics 11, 11x, 12x, 13, 13x, 55, 133x, 134х, 143-44, 155-56 
PuvsioLocy 
Material fee, per semester 
Physiology 117 


Psvcuorocv 


Materia fee, per semester: 
Psychology 194, 132, 134... 
Psychology 191-92 


PusLIC SPEAKING 


Recording fee, per semester: 
Public Speaking I, Ix, 2, 2x, 
Public БРИН OGL o OES SOAR 4 

Statistics 
Laboratory fee, per semester: 
Statistics 1—2, 101-2, 103, 131-32 

ZooLocv 


Material fee, | 


er semester: 
ol Ey I= 


d 2, 101—2, 133-34, 142, 241-42....... 
Zoology 1 7, 141, 144, 156, 171-72 


j 


с 4 


6.00 


^ 


сч 


© 


ч 


о 


о 


о 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are Payable at the Office of the Cashier, 72 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due 
and payable in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, Subject to the approval of the Comptroller, 
Students may sign contracts for Semester charges, except for the Univer- 
sity fee and other fees payable in advance, permitting payments as 
follows: 

First semester—one third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee and deposits; one third on November 16; one third on Decem- 
ber 16. 

Second semester—one third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee and deposits; one third on March 16; one third on April 16. 

Students in the School of Medicine are not privileged to sign contracts 
for semester charges. 

Students who fail to meet payments when due, on the sixteenth day, 
but who pay their fees between the seventeenth and twenty-first days, 
inclusive, of the month in which payment is due are charged a service fee 
of $1. Students who fail to meet payments by the twenty-first day of 
the month in which Payment is due will be suspended and may not attend 
classes until they have been officially reinstated and have paid all accrued 
fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A suspended student may not be 
reinstated for the Semester after two weeks trom the date of suspension. 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Dean or Director 
of the College, School, or Division in which the student is registered. 

Auditors pay a University tee of $2 and all other fees chargeable to 
Students registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawals from 
class schedules must be made їп Person or in writing to the Dean or 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which the student is reg- 
istered. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see 
“Withdrawal from Courses”, page 39). 

In authorized withdrawals and 
ments will be made as follows: 


First semester—withdrawals dated on or before November 15, cancel- 
lation of the second and third Payments; withdrawals dated on of 


third payment. No refunds 


the University or for changes in 


changes in schedules, financial adjust- 


before December 15, Cancellation of the 
or rebates will be allowed on withdrawals 


ber 15. 


dated Subsequent to Decem- 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


Second semester—with 


drawals dated on or before March I5, can- 
cellation of the second 


and third payments; withdrawals dated on or 
before April 15, cancellation of the third payment. No refunds or 
rebates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to April 15. 

In no case will the University fee or any part of an initial payment 
of fees be refunded, and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 


Payments apply only to the semester for which registration charges 
are incurred and in no case 


will these payments be credited to another 
semester, 


Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory 


on or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instruc- 
tor, will forfeit the balance of his deposit. 
efore the end of the semester must check 
Authorization to withdraw and certific 
given a student who h 


Students dropping à Course 
out of the laboratory at once. 


ation for work done will not be 
as not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, LOANS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available to graduate students. Forms 
on which to make application for these fellowships will be supplied by the 
Registrar of the University on request. Applications should be submitted 
for consideration not later than March 1 preceding the academic year 
for which the fellowship is to be awarded. 


THE SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 


Fellowships of the Grand Encampment, Knights Templar of the 
U. S. A., Educational Foundation Committee.—Five fellowships of the 
value of $1,000 each are offered annually in the School of Government 
by the Educational Foundation of the Grand Encampment of Knights 
Templar of the U. S. A. They are open to men holding the Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited institution of higher learning and are intended 
to train for governmental service. These fellowships will be allotted 
according to districts defined by the Educational Foundation Committee 
of the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar. 

The fellowship of the Southeastern District is named for J. K. Orr, 
Past Grand Master of the Grand Encampment. For information con- 
cerning these fellowships, apply to the Honorable Fred A. Aldrich, 
Chairman of the Educational Foundation Committee, Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar, P. O. Box 149, Flint, Michigan. 

THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

Applicants for University Teaching Fellowships and Special Fellow- 
ships are expected to be prospective candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and to have the Master of Arts degree, or the equivalent, in 
the general field of their future doctoral study and research. 

University Teaching Fellou ships.—These are assigned for the academic 
year 1940-41 in the following departments of instruction: Biochemistry, 
Economics, English, History, Romance Languages, Statistics. Each fellow 
receives a stipend of $600, plus full tuition in the Graduate Council for 
whatever schedule of study or research his Fellowship duties permit him 
to carry. The occupant of each of these Fellowships renders a designated 
unit of service to the department of instruction in his major field of 


doctoral study, usually in classroom or laboratory assignments. 
Special Fellowships —A number of special Fellowships are supported 
by endowment, and are awarded to doctoral students of unusual promise 
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and ability. The 
of the individual 
Fellowships it is 


stipend is not fixed but varies in amount with the need 
receiving the award. In applying for one of these 
advantageous for the student to appear personally for 
the Chairman and such other members of the Graduate 
Council as would be interested in the research investigations proposed. 
These Fellowships include the follo 

Isabella King Research 


an interview w ith 


wing: 

Fellowship.—Of the value of $1,200 annually, 
offered in the general field of Biology, and intended to foster research 
for which the libraries and scientific establishments in Washington pro- 
vide special facilities. 


T'homas Bradford Sanders Fellow ships —Established by Miss Addie 


Sanders in memory of her late brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, and 
offered їп various academic fields of study, with stipends designated by 
the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Scholarships are awarded for one year unless otherwise specified and 
are Credited in equal Parts for each semester. Holders must carry a 
full schedule of academic work (fifteen semester-hours or in the pro- 
fessional schools the full Prescribed schedule) during 


the period for which 
the scholarship is awarded, 


Except in the case of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps Scholarship, The Columbian Women’s Scholarships, the 
High School Scholarships, the Metzerott Scholarships, the National 
League of Masonic Clubs Scholarships, the Order of the Eastern Star 
Scholarships, Scholarships, applicants must have es- 
tablished an academic record in courses at this institution and should 
apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office of the 
Registrar not later than May 1sth preceding the academic year for 
which the Scholarship is to be awarded. Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar of the University. 

Byron Andrews Scholarships.—Three 
$100 each, founded by Mrs. 
husband, the late Byron A 


and the Trustee 


scholarships, in the amount of 
Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her 


ndrews, are available “for ambitious and needy 
Students, who desire to Pursue course in English, Latin. Journalism, 
History, Literature, or Politica} Science”, 


Emma К. ( arr 
Mrs, Emma К. Carr, are awarded annually to “young 
гасе) for undergraduate ог postgraduate work, 
Capacity, and need”, and number as follows: 
each and twelve in the amount of $100 each 

Henry Harding Carter 
founded in 1896 by Mrs, M 
Henry Harding С 


$, tolarships.—'These scholarships, founded in 1932 by 


men (of the white 
considering character, 
four in the amount of $240 
Se tolarships.—'These three scholarships, 
aria M. Carter in memory of her husband, 


arter, are of the annual value of $50 each and may 
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be awarded to deserving students who are Preparing for the civil- 
engineering profession. 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $30 
to be awarded annually to a young man, was given to the University in 
1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps Scholarship.—The University 
awards each year, through the Citizens’ Military Training Camps of the 
Third Corps Area, a scholarship carrying tuition (this does not include 
the University fee, laboratory fees, or deposits) for one year in any one 
of the undergraduate departments. The award is made on the recom- 
mendation of the camp officers. 

Isaac Davis $‹ holarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $30 to 
be awarded annually, was given to the University in October 1869 by 
the Honorable Isaac Davis, of Massachusetts. Nominations for the 
scholarship may be made “by the founder or his eldest lineal descendant”, 
In case no such nomination is made, the scholarship is to be awarded by 
the University. 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship—This scholar- 
ship, established as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor 
of Laws '81, Master of Laws '82, is awarded upon the recommendation 
of the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising graduate of 
Columbian College or other division of the University, with a Bachelor 
of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an average of B 
as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the study of 
law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for the course 
leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of Laws or 
Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of B. The 
right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for cause at 
any time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three years. 

Robert Farnham $; holarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $30 
to be awarded annually to a student in Columbian College, was given to 
the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship.—This scholarship, of the annual 
value of $200, was founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey in 
memory of her daughter, and is to be awarded every four years, or as 
often as vacant, to a young woman student in Columbian College of the 
Protestant faith and of the Caucasian race who shall be selected for 
scholarship and moral qualifications. 

High School Scholarships—Two University scholarships, one for a 
man student, the other for a woman, are assigned for award to each of 
the following schools: Anacostia, Central, Eastern, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
Western, and Woodrow Wilson High Schools (District of Columbia); 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School (Maryland) ; Washington-Lee and 
George Washington High Schools (Virginia). The Amos Kendall 
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Scholarship, founded by the late Honorable Amos Kendall, is one of the 
two assigned to the Central High School Each of the above scholar- 
ships is awarded annually, on the recommendation of a committee con- 
sisting of the Dean of the Junior College of The George Washington 

niversity, the principal of the high school concerned, and an alumnus 
of both the high school and the University, to a member of the graduating 
class who intends to enter the Junior College and to continue in Colum- 
bian College. A Principal and an alternate may be recommended. 

The holders of these schol 
Summer Sessions excepted, 


graduation, and other fees. 
uous 


arships are exempt from tuition fees, the 
but are charged the University, laboratory, 
The scholarships are valid for four contin- 
Ous academic years following the award, subject to the following con- 
ditions: The Principal, or, if the principal declines, the alternate, must 
register during the registration period for the fall term following the 
award. To retain any High School Scholarship a student must carry a 
full Program of study (a full program being defined as at least fifteen 
hours of work each semester), unless otherwise determined in individual 
cases by the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships upon recom- 
mendation of the Dean of the College concerned. An average of B and 
a high standard of deportment must be maintained. In case the holder 
of the scholarship does not use it, the scholarship will not be reassigned, 

John Hitz Metzerott Scholarshi 


5.—This scholarship in the amount 
necessary to cover tuition ch 


arges, exclusive of special fees, was estab- 


lished in 1923 in memory of John Hitz Metzerott, M.D. '91, by members 
of his family, and is to b 


€ awarded every six years, or as often as vacant, 
to à young man Preparing to enter the medical profession. The donors 
Teserve the right to nominate the holder of this scholarship. The holder 
of the scholarship may be a student pursuing a premedical course in the 
Junior College or Columbian College, or the professional course in the 
School of Medicine. 

4. Morehouse Scholarship.—This schol 
Morehouse, of Washigton, D. >. in 1861 
of $45, which is available for 
Christian ministry, 


arship was founded by Mr. A. 
. It carries an annual stipend 
an undergraduate intending to enter the 


The National League of Masonic Clubs Scholarships.—Nine scholar- 
€ in the amount of $600 each, are offered for the academic year 
940-41 by the National League of Masonic Clubs. These scholarship 
awards, based upon competitive examinations, are available to Masons 
and sons of Masons affiliated with the National League of Masonic 
Clubs, Information in regard to the regulations governing these awards 
may bé obtained from the Executive Secretary, Board of Trustees and 


Ciministration, Educational Foundation, National League of Masonic 
ubs, P. О, Box 56, Station H, New York City. 
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Order of the Eastern Star $, holarship.—This scholarship in the 
amount of $125 was established by the Order of the Eastern Star of the 
District of Columbia and is to be awarded to à woman of the Order or 
to a daughter of a member in good standing. The donors reserve the 
right to nominate the holder of this scholarship. 

David Spencer $‹ holarship.—This scholarship, established in 1918 by 
Louisa J. Spencer, is available under conditions stated in the bequest. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—This scholarship, founded in 1893 
in memory of Mary Lowell Stone, is in the amount of $60, to be awarded 
annually to a woman student of science in Columbian College. 

Trustee $, holarships.—Five scholarships are awarded each year, upon 


the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to outstanding male gradu- 


ates of accredited high schools. The scolarships cover tuition costs for 
two years of full-time work but do not include the University fee, special 
fees such as laboratory charges, room, board, or other expenses, To 


retain the scholarship for the second year, the student must maintain a B 
average. Additional information may be obtained from the Alumni Secre 
tary. 

William Walker $, holarship.—This s holarship was founded in 1824 
by William Walker, Esq., of Putnam County, Georgia, It carries an 
annual stipend of $75, which is available for an undergraduate intend- 
ing to enter the Christian ministry, 

John Withington Scholarship. —This scholarship was founded in 1830 
by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary, to be known as the 
John Withington Scholarship. It has an annual stipend of $60. 

Ellen IW oodhull $‹ holarship.—This scholarship, founded by the late 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull, is in the amount of $25, to be awarded annually 
to a student in Columbian College. 


THE COLUMBIAN Women SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships, granted under any of the funds 
hereinafter described, are aw arded by the Scholarship Committee of The 
Columbian Women. Applications tor the Columbian Women Scholar- 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 
The Columbian Women, The George Washington 
ton, D.C., not later than May 1s Preceding the 
the scholarship is to be awarded; or, in the case 


{ niversity, Washing 
academic year for which 
of award for the second 


semester, not later than January 1, 
Nellie Maynard Knapp $, holarship Fund. —The income from this fund 
of $5,000, established їп 1915 by The Columbian Women in memory of 


a former president, Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, is available for s holarships 
tor women. 
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Founders of C 
this fund of $5« 
available 


olumbian Women Scholarship Fund.—The income from 
00, established in 1920 by The Columbian Women, is 
for scholarships, 

Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund.- 
of $5,000, established by The 
in 1930 in memory of 


-The income from this fund 
Columbian Women in 1925 and named 
a former president, is available for scholarships. 

Elizabeth ү. Brown Scholarship Fund.—This fund of $1,200 was 
established in 1925 by the College Women's Club of Washington, D.C., 
in memory of the late Elizabeth У. Brown. The scholarship granted 
thereunder is available for a woman student in the School of Education. 

College Women’s S holarship Fund.—'The income from this fund of 
$500, established in 1926 through the courtesy of the College Women's 
Club of Washington, D.C., is available for scholarship aid. 

Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund.—'This 
fund of $1,000 was established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as a 


memorial to her Parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson. The income 
is available for a scholarship in the School of Medicine. 

Grace Ross Chamberlin 8 
fund of $2,300, established in 
of a former President, js 


cholarship Fund.—'The income from this 
1932 by The Columbian Women in honor 
available for scholarship aid, 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—A]pha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma Fra- 
ternity offers annually the following prizes: 

A “Handbook on Chemistry and Physics” is awarded to each of the 
three male Students who Carry at least eighteen semeste 
the freshman year and attain the highest 

The fraternity 
Hall the name 


r-hours during 
averages in freshman Chemistry. 
will have engraved on a bronze plaque in Corcoran 
and year of graduation of the graduating male student 
Who has attained the highest quality-point index in courses in Chemistry, 
exclusive of the Work of the final Semester, provided that he has com- 
pleted the requirements for a major in Chemistry and has done three 
fourths of this work in The George Washing 

Alpha Delta Pi P 
nity offers an 
third-ye 


ton University. 


rize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi 
annual prize of $ 
ar French. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Prize-—Beta Mu 
Fraternity awards annually 


who has completed ninety 
University and has 


Frater- 
IO to the student doing the best work in 


Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi 
a scholarship medallion to the male 
semester-hours 
attained the highest 
in Economics, Business A 
nance, and Foreig 


student 
at The George Washington 
average grade of the students 


dministration, Public Accounting, 
n Commerce. 
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American Institute of Chemists Prize.—The District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
à medal and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
to be awarded to that graduating student, majoring in Chemistry, who is 
judged by the Faculty of the Department of Chemistry to excel in 
scholarship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 

Byrne T hurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—'This Prize, in the amount 
of $30, is awarded to the senior majoring in Chemistry who shows the 
greatest proficiency in Organic Chemistry, as evidenced by a compre- 
hensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 
character, and Personality as to give Promise of future achievement. 

Chi Omega Prize Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity 
offers annually a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in 
the graduating class with the highest record in the social sciences, com- 
bined with general excellence. The social sciences include Economics, 
Sociology, Political Science, and History, 

Colonial Dames Prize.—The Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, Chapter III, offers annually a medal to be awarded to the student 
who, having maintained a record of distinction in American History, 
submits the best essay upon a topic in Colonial history. 

E. K. Cutter Prize.—The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was founded 
by the late Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in the study of 
English", An annual prize of $40 is awarded to the member of the 
graduating class Whose record in English, combined with general excel- 
lence, shows most marked aptitude and attainment in English studies. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Prize.—This Prize, founded by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Columbia, 
consists of $15. which is awarded annually to the student who, having 
maintained a record of distinction in American History, submits the best 
essay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution. 

Harry Cassel] Davis Prizes.— These prizes are offered annually by Dr. 
Davis, who is a graduate of the University and a member of its Board 
of Trustees, to those students, registered in Public Speaking 1 or IX, 
who, selected to take part in a speaking contest at the end of the course, 
are judged the best speakers, A Committee of three judges will be 
selected by the Department of Public Speaking for each contest. At 
the end of the first semester three prizes will be awarded, as follows: 
first prize, $25; second prize, $15; third Prize, $10. At the end of the 
second semester two Prizes will be awarded, as follows: first prize, $15; 
second prize, $10. 

Isaac Davis Prizes. —These prizes, founded by the Honorable Isaac 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, are awarded annually to such members 


of the senior class as shall have made the greatest progress in public 
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speaking during their connection with the University. The prizes are 
as follows: first prize, $15; second prize, $10; third prize, $5. 

The Davis Prize Speaking is held on the third Tuesday in November. 
The award of these three prizes is determined by a public-speaking con- 
test in which the Participants deliver original orations. Only members 
of the Senior classes who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. Students wishing to 
enter the competition should report to the Executive Officer of the De- 
Partment of Public Speaking not later than three weeks before the contest 
and should submit their orations not later than two weeks before the 
Contest, The Prizes are awarded by a committee of three members, ap- 
Pointed by the Department of Public Speaking. 

William T'hornwall Davis Prize, —This prize, offered by Dr. William 
Thornwall Davis and consisting of a current monograph or set of mono- 
graphs dealing with the field of ophthalmology, is awarded annually to 
the student doing the most outstanding work in Ophthalmology. 

Delphi Prize.—Delphi offers an annual prize of $10 to the woman 
member of the junior class having a scholarship average of 2.6 or higher 
Who has done the most Constructive work in the Promotion of student 
activities among the women of the University. 


Delta Sigma Rho Prizes.—Delta Sigma Rho has Presented two cups, 
on which are engraved the names of the fraternity and sorority, respec- 
tively, whose teams win the annual Intramural Debate. The winning 
teams are aw the cups for the following year, and 
any fraternity Or sorority which is victorious in three debat 
sarily Consecutive, js awarded Permanent possession. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zet 
to be awarded to the Student m 

otany, 


Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz 
von Briesen, js awarded to the Student doing the best work in the subject 
of Patent Law Practice. 


arded Possession of 


es, not neces- 


a Sorority offers annually a prize of $10, 
aintaining the highest average in General 


Elton Prize. —The Elton Prize, founded by the Reverend Romeo 
Elton, D.D., of Exeter, England, consists of $10 awarded annually to the 
Senior student having the highest average in the Greek Language and 

Iterature, 

European History Prize, —'This Prize, in the amount of $25, is award. 
ed Annually to that Student in European History whose essay on some 
assigned topic Shall be deemed the best submitted, 

Joshua Evans III Prize in the Political and Social Sciences.—This 
memorial Prize in the amount of $30, "established by friends 
zn Outstanding life", is awarded annually to that man in the 
class of The George Washington University “who h 
Signal ability in the Social and Political : 


because of 
graduating 
as demonstrated his 
Sciences and who has given 
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promise of the interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among 
his fellows”. The selection of the recipient will be made by the President 
of the University and a committee from the I "aculty of the Division of 
the Social Sciences. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize for highest excel 
lence in all branches of Chemistry, founded in 1883 by James E. Fitch, 
Esq., in memory of his son, consists of $40 which is awarded annually to 
a senior student for the best general examination in Chemistry. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—This prize, consisting of a gold 
medal, was founded in 1924 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice 
Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. 
C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and is 
awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest average in 
the French Language and Literature. 

James Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize, a of a gold medal 
was founded in 1924 ге Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
Goddard,and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in mem- 
ory of James онаа Goddard, class of ’o1, and is awarded to the 
senior student making the highest average in Pharm: acy. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—T his prize, consisting of a gold 
medal and $25 was founded in 1924 by Mary Williamson Goddard, 
Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of George- 
town, D.C., in memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, and is awarded 
to the junior or senior student m: iking the highest average in the follow- 
ing fields: Economics, Business Administration, Foreign Commerce, and 
Public Accounting. 

The Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in American History.— 
This prize of $40 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in History 
who has maintained the highest standing in courses in American History. 

Henry E. Kalusowski Prizes.—' The District of Columbia P harmaceu- 
tical Association offers two prizes of $50 each to the junior and senior 
students in the School of Pharmacy who maintain the hi: ghest average in 
all subjects in their respective classes 

Kappa Delta Prize.—Kappa Delta Sorority offers annually a silver 
loving cup to that girl of the freshman class who, in her first year, 
attains the highest scholastic average in not less than twentv-four 
semester-hours of work. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Kappa Kappa Gamma Sororitv offers 
annually a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best 


record in Botany 1 and 
John Bell Larner Prize—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to 
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that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the 
highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. ] 4 

Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having ы 
scholarship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in 
activities, Р 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron 
Delta Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to 
“that member of the senior class who throughout his course at [he 
George Washington University has done the most constructive work ın 
the furtherance and upbuilding of the University student activities”. 

John Ordronaux Prizes. 


These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the beque 


st of John Ordronaux. : 

The amount of $80 is awarded to the member of the graduating class 
in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 

The amount of $40 is awarded annually to the student in the Law 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the hrst-year, full- 
time, regular course; and $40 to the student who has attained the 
highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, regular course. Ё 

Phi Alpha Prize. -Alpha Chapter of Phi Alpha Fraternity offers 
annually a bronze plaque to that man in the sophomore class who ranks 
highest scholastically in his work at the University. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—The ( 
of Phi Eta Sigma, freshman 
year to the beginning male 


xeorge Washington University Chapter 
honorary scholarship society, offers each 
student attaining the highest scholastic aver- 
age in his first full semeste 
field of the re 
will be e 
the De 


r of work a choice book, selected from the 
cipient’s major interest. In addition, the winner's — 
ngraved on a permanent plaque to be preservd in the Office of 
an of the Junior College. 

Phi Mu Prize.—Beta Alpha 
nually a prize of $10 to that s 
undertaken in the 


Chapter of Phi Mu Sorority offers an- 


tudent who attains in his major work, 
field of Political Science, the highest average for the 


year. 
Phi Sigma Kappa Prize.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers annually 
à silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all freshmen. 
Phi 


Sigma Sigma Prizes.—Kappa Chapter 
Fraternity offers annually 
The amount of $10 is awarded to the woman student with the highest 
average in first-year Zoology. 
A key, known 
given to the 
Psychology, 


of Phi Sigma Sigma 
the following prizes: 


as the Nileen Cooper Phi Sigma Sigma Award, is 


Senior woman doing the most outstanding work in 
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Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A Prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 
has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student ac- 
tivities among the women of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
Fraternity offers an annual prize of $25 to the student who produces 
the most meritorious Master's thesis in Education. 

Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize, founded by Professor William 
Ruggles in 1859, consists of $20 awarded annually for excellence in 
Mathematics to a candidate for a baccalaureate degree. 

Sigma Kappa Prizes.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers 
an annual prize of a set of books of the value of $10 to the student pass- 
ing the best examination in the year's work in English Rhetoric; and a 
Prize of $10 to the student who passes the best examination in freshman 
Chemistry. 

Sigma Pi Sigma Prizes.—Sigma Pi Sigma Fraternity offers annually 
the following prizes: 

A choice book in the field of Physics is awarded to the outstanding 
undergraduate student in Physics 3-4. 

A choice book in the field of Physics js awarded to the outstanding 
undergraduate student in the field of Physics who has completed fifteen 
semester-hours in Physics, The fraternity will have the name of the 
recipient engraved on the Sigma Pi Sigma honor plaque. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
nually a medal to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in 
the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
in the work of the entire year. 

Staughton Prize.—The Staughton Prize, founded by the Reverend 
Romeo Elton, consists of $10 awarded annually to the senior student 
making the best record in the Latin Language and Literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—This prize, founded in 1911 by 
the late Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, con- 
sists of a gold medal awarded annually to that student who obtains the 
highest average in the course in General Physics. 

Charles Clinton Swisher History Club Prize. The Charles Clinton 
Swisher History Club offers an annual prize of $25 to the student who 
submits the best essay covering some phase of medieval history. 


Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau 
Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to that member of 
the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activities in the 
School of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance. 
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Thomas Е. Walsh Priz 
Walsh, Consists of $30 aw 
best ess 


¢.—This prize, founded in 1901 by Thomas F. 
arded annually to that student who submits the 
ay upon some topic in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—From a fund established in 
1923 by Mrs, Virginia Chase Weddell, an annual prize of $150 is awarded 


to that student of the University who, registered for a degree, writes 


the best essay on the subject of “the promotion of peace among the 


nations of the world”, The prize essays shall become the property of 
the University and shall not be printed or published without the written 
consent of the University. The University reserves the right to with- 


hold the award if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence 
is submitted, 


LOAN FUNDS 
Loan funds are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships, Applications upon the required forms must be 
filed in the Office of the Comptroller at least ten days before the first 
day of registration in each semester. Applications for loans to cover the 
Second or third Payments of tuition in each semester must be filed on or 
before the tenth day of the month in which the fees are due. Applica- 
tions for loans cannot be considered if they are received after the dates 
Stated above. Loans will be limited to the amount required for tuition 
In each case, Borrowers will sign notes for the amount borrowed. The 
terms of repayment of interest and Principal will be arranged at the 
time of making the loan. When a student withdraws from the Univer- 
sity, his loan automatically becomes due. No candidate will be approved 
for graduation jf he is delinquent in a loan obligation incurred for 
educational Purposes either at The George Washington University or 
elsewhere, 
_ University Student Loan Fund.—The Trustee 
ington University have established a lo 


Daughters of the American R 


s of The George Wash- 
an fund amounting to $10,000. 
evolution Loan Fund.—The District of 
Columbia Chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
established an endowment fund of $4,360.76, from the income from 
which interest-bearing loans will be made to the daughters of members 


of the Daughters of the American Revolution in the District of Co- 
lumbia. At present the loan fund amounts to $1,083.74. 


Henry Strong Educational Foundation —The Henry Strong E 


; duca- 
Ee Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 

enry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and 
Women students 


under the age of t 
upper classes, who 


and those tr 


wenty-five years, preferably in the 
Possess not only zeal for leadership but also character 
aits tending to leadership, to aid them in obtaining a prac- 
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tical, literary, scientific, mechanical, or business education. The amount 
available for the year 1940—41 is $2,853.30. 

Henry Strong-William А. Maury Loan Fund—This fund, also allo- 
cated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is 
to be loaned to Students under the age of twenty-five years in the 
George Washington University Law School. The amount available 
for 1940-41 is $2,383.59. 

Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund.—This fund, contributed 
and administered by the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar of the 
District of Columbia, is available for loans to students, preferably in 
the upper classes, who are residents of the District of Columbia. The 
amount loaned to a student is limited to $200, and the terms of repay- 
ment are specially arranged in each instance by the Loan Committee of 
the Knights Templar. 

Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fun 
the Washington Chapter No. 4 of 
National Association of Retail D 


1 of $155.69, established in 1932 by 
the Women's Organization of the 
ruggists, is available to students in the 


School of Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of the 
School. 


| 
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REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in 


the University is required to conform to the 
general University 


regulations and to comply with the rules and regu- 
lations of the College, School, or Division in which he is registered. 
If a student knowingly makes a 


false statement or conceals material 
information on an 


application for admission, registration card, or any 
other University document, his registration may be cancelled and he will 
be ineligible (except by special Faculty action) for subsequent registration 
in any unit of The George Washington University. 


ATTENDANCE 
Students are 


completed 
except 


not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
and fees due have been paid. 
in the case of Students registered for courses under the inde- 
Pendent Study plan. For undue absence in any class a student may be 
dropped from the class. Tuition charges are made on a semester basis, 
and in no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of nonattend- 
ance upon classes. 
Students who have been suspended, 
of fees or for 
the pe 


Regular attendance is required 


either for delinquency in payment 
any other reason 


, are not permitted to attend classes during 
riod of suspension. 


N oncontinuous A ttendance.—Students who withdraw or are suspended, 


or who fail to register and attend for one semester or more, may 
enter and continue 


force at the time of 


re- 
their work only under the rules and regulations in 


: their return. For the purpose of this regulation, the 
Summer Sessions shall not be considered a semester. 


For further regulations regarding attendance, 


consult the announce- 
ments of the several Colle 


ges, Schools, and Divisions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


Regular freshman and 
arranged for men ani 


School of Engineering. 


sophomore courses in Physical Education are 
1 women students in the Junior College and the 


These courses in Physical E 


ducation are required of all freshman and 
sophomore students, 


: However, students taking fewer than three sub- 
Jects and students who, because of regular employment during the day 
(or for other reasons satisfactory to the Dean), must take all their 
classes in the late-afte exempt from the requirements in 
hysical exemptions may be granted only on 


(37) 


rnoon hours are 
Education. Other 
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written application approved by the Dean on recommendation of the 
Physical Education Department concerned, 

Exemption from the requirements in Physical Education for reasons of 
a physical nature is conditional upon the recommendation of the Univer- 
sity medical staff to the Executive Officer oí Physical Education in the 
Department concerned. This applies equally to me 

Students entering the University with 
exempt from the Physical Education require 
factorily met the requirements elsewhere, Courses in Military Training 
are not accepted in satisfaction of these requirements. 

The required medical and physical ex 
ber 20, 1940. 


n and women. 
advanced standing are not 
ments unless they have satis- 


aminations will be given Septem- 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship 
College, School, or Division in Which he is re 
probation or dropped from the University, 


requirements of the 
gistered may be placed on 


EXAMINATI INS 

Examinations are scheduled in all Courses at the end of each semester 
or at the completion of the course, 

Students guilty of dishonesty in ex 
credit for the courses 
from the University. 

For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the announce- 
ments of the several Colleges, Schools, 


aminations may be deprived of 
in which dishonesty occurs and may be suspended 


and Divisions. 


GRADES 


Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
through the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. Upon 


Tequest, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his parent 
or guardian. 


The following grading system js used in 
of the University: 4 (90-100 per cent), 
good; C (70-79 per cent), average; D (60-69 per cent), passing; E, 
conditioned, not Passing; F (below 60 per cent), failing; Inc., incom- 
plete; W, withdrawn. W js followed by a letter grade indicating the 
quality of work the Student was doing at the time of withdrawal. A 
course failed must be repeated with a Passing grade in order to be 
credited. No Student may repeat for credit a course in which he has 
received a grade above E, without the Permission of the Faculty of the 
College, School, or Division in which he is registered. A condition may 
be removed within one year on terms specified by the instructor, but in 


all undergraduate divisions 
excellent; B (80 90 per cent), 


m- 


he 
n 


er 
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no case will a final grade above D be given unless the course is repeated 
in class. A grade of “incomplete” cannot be altered after the lapse of 
one calendar year except by 


In all graduate 
“satisfactory”, 


Faculty action. 
divisions of the University, grades are indicated as 
“unsatisfactory”, or “incomplete”, 


For the grading systems of the Law School and the School of Medicine, 


see the explanations in the announcements of those Schools. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 


Withdrawal from any course must be approved by the Dean or Direc- 
tor of the College, School, or Division in which the student is registered. 
The grade F (failing) will be given in a course dropped without the 
permission of the Dean. Applications for withdrawal from any course 
within one month before the end of the semester or two weeks before the 
end of the Summer Sessions will be approved only in exceptional cases 
and must receive special action to regularize them. Forms upon which to 


make requests for withdrawal may be obtained at the Office of the Dean 
or Director. (See “Withdrawals and Refunds”, pages 22-23.) 


Quatity-Pornt I NDEX 


Quality-points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points ; 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; E and F, no points, for each 
semester-hour for which the student has registered. 

Scholarship is computed 


in terms of tha quality-point index, obtained 
by dividing the number of 


quality-points by the number of semester- 
hours for which the student has registered, both based on the complete 
collegiate record. Courses marked W or Inc. are not considered in de- 
termining the index. 

CREDIT 
Credit toward a 


degree is given only 
and satisfactory 


Completion of the require 
Versity, or upon the 


the regulations of the 
On request the Regi 

Ing the 

plete the 


after regular registration for 
d work of classes in the Uni- 
granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
several Colleges, Schools, and Divisions. 

strar will furnish to students balance sheets show- 
amount of work completed 


and the amount necessary to com- 
requirements for a degree. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the College, School, or Division in which he is 
Tegistered, completed satisfactorily the residence, scholarship, and other 
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requirements for the certificate or degree for which he is registered, 
and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 


A pplication for Graduation.—Application for a degree or a Junior 
Certificate should be filed in the Office of the Registrar at the time of 
registration for the first semester of the senior or final year and may not 
be filed later than the date specified in the University calendar, 


Residence Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the Uni- 
versity a minimum of one year, or thirty Semester-hours, must be com- 
pleted in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, 
but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty 
weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean or Director of 
the College, School, or Division concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the 
work of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 
Graduate students must meet the residence 


requirements for the 
Particular degree for which they are registered, 


Scholarship Requirements.— -In all undergraduate divisions of the Uni 
versity the scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality-point 
index of at least 2.00. 


Graduate Students must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Particular degree for which they are registered. 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right of re- 


fusing to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct 
has been unsatisfactory, 


Presence at Graduation,- Candidates are required to be present at the 
graduation exercises unless written application tor graduation in absentia 
I$ approved by the Dean of their College or School. 


Honors 

In all undergraduate divisions of 
conferred “with distinction”, at the 
Students attaining a quality-point 


the University the degree may be 
discretion of the Faculty, upon those 
index of 3.50 or higher on all work 
taken at this institution except for the prades immediately preceding the 
granting of the degree. To be eligible tor this honor a student must have 
completed at this institution at least one half of the work required for 
the degree, 


SPECIAL Honors 


Special honors may be awarded by the 
graduating class for Outstanding 
field of work on recommendation 
following regulations: 


Faculty to any member of the 
achievement in the student's major 
of the major department, under the 


'red, 


nior 
e of 
not 


Ini- 
)m- 
ice, 
rty 

of 
the 


the 
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I. The student shall have 
by the Faculty me 
than the beg 


his candidacy for special honors approved 
mber representing the major department not later 
inning of the senior year. 


2. The candidate shall meet such othe 


r conditions as the major depart- 
ment may set 


at the time the student's candidacy is approved. 

3. No student shall be awarded special honors unless he has a quality- 
point index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
for the grades immediately preceding the granting of the degree. To 
be eligible for this honor à student must have completed at this institu- 
tion at last one half of the work required for the degree. 


FORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THESES 
Theses submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for the Mas- 
ter's degree, the professional degrees in Engineering, the degree of Doctor 
of Education, and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be presented 
in their final form to the Dean or Director of the College, School, or 
Division Concerned not later than the date specified in the University 
calendar. Three* Copies of each thesis are 
inal and two legible carbon copies, 
obtainable at the Student Club. 
Page must be in the 


required, one typewritten orig- 
on official thesis paper, which is 


All copies should be unbound. The title 
following form: 


(title of thesis) 
By (full name of candidate) 


(degrees held, with dates of conferment and names of 


institutions) 


‚ thesis submitted to the Faculty of the (name l, or Divi- 
sion) of The George Washington Univer in pa Satisfaction of the re- 
quirements for the degree of (name of 


(date of Convocation at which the degree is to be conferred) 
Accepted theses, 


with accompanying drawings, are the property of the 
/Niversity 


and will be deposited in the Univers 
duplicate Copies will be bound 
mission to 


ity Library, where the 


and made available for circulation. Per- 
Publish or adapt mate 


the appropriate Faculty. 
Speci 
of the 


rial in the thesis must be secured from 


al requirements regarding theses 


are stated in the announcements 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS 
Official transcripts of stude 


рл. nt records will be forwarded on request to 
other institutions, Unofficial 


copies of records will be furnished to stu- 


. he $ ; 
In the School of Education, f ır copies, 
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dents on request. No charge is made for the first three transcripts; a 
fee of one dollar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of 
work done will be issued for a student who does not have a clear finan- 
cial record. 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University are entitled to the reference 
use of the University Library. The Student Activities Book, issued 
upon payment of the University fee, must be presented as identification. 

Library books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medical 
collections, may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any 
book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any 
time. Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be 
used in the reading rooms when the Library is open. With special per- 
mission they may be drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. 
A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction 
of an hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a 
reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his 
library record is clear. 


Hours 


The University Library is open from 8:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. each class 
day (Saturday, 8:30 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
Sunday. 

The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, is open 
from 9:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 
P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. 

The Medical Library, at 1335 H Street, is open from 8:30 A.M. tO 
4:30 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 8:30 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.). 


RIGHT TO DROP STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to drop any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it ad- 
visable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
authorities may determine and shall apply to all students in the Uni- 
versity. 


چ 


STUDENT LIFE 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


It is advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
before the opening of the term in order that they may become estab- 
lished in satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. 

All women students under twenty-three years of age must have their 
residences approved by the Director of Personnel Guidance. Registration 
18 not complete until such approval is given. 

The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall is open to women students. 
Charges for rooms in Strong Hall for the academic year (September 
15 to June 1) are as follows: In a single room with breakfast and 
dinner, $425.00; in a double room with breakfast and dinner, $365.50. 
Arrangements may be made to defray dormitory charges in monthly 
Payments. Forms for application for room reservations, together with 
detailed information about the dormitory, may be obtained from the 
Director of Personnel Guidance. 

The University has no dormitory for men. For the benefit of men 
Students a register of rooms that have been inspected and approved 
P4 kept in the Office of the Director of Personnel Guidance, to whom 
Inquiries in respect to housing facilities should be addressed. Single 
rooms usually range in price from $20.00 to $30.00 a month, and double 
rooms from $10.00 to $20.00 a month a person. Rooms with board con- 
Sisting of breakfast and dinner cost from $40.00 to $50.00 a month a 
Person, 

d The men’s fraternities have houses which provide living accommo- 
ations for their members. 
: PLACEMENT OFFICE 
in Ang, Placement Office is maintained to assist graduates and students 
to ode for which their college work has prepared them, and 
iu = with employers who wish to fill vacancies. Enrollment is 
Ee "i members and students of the University without charge 
ent. 


F : 1 
or further information address the Placement Office. 


A STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
ln dme service is operated to assist self-supporting students 
: ployment. 
Em е who expect to earn any part of their expenses 
ing to у sets definite appointments to positions before com- 
Semester ^ M should have the means of support for at least one 
. ünimum budget of $80 a month is recommended. 
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Many out-of-town students secure positions in the departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil 
Service examinations in their home States. The hours of employment 
permit them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon and evening. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a staff of medical officers and a hospital. 

The University Physician for Women maintains an office in the 
University. 

The payment of the University fee entitles the student to certain 
health services described under the Department of Health Admin- 
istration, page 232. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Control and direction of all student activities are vested in the Com- 
mittees on Extracurricular Activities and Student Relationships. For 
list of student activities and rulings governing them see the special 
printed regulations of the University. 


RECOGNITION OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


No student clubs or societies (except social fraternities, sororities, 
scholastic honor societies, religious or professional clubs or societies) 
organized as a branch or affiliate of a non-George Washington Univer- 
sity organization will be recognized by the Committee on Student Life. 

UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 

The University Chapel is maintained as a non-sectarian expression of 
the faith of the University in the contribution that religion can make to 
the education of its students. It is held on Friday of each week at 12:10 
Р.М. in the West Room of Columbian House. 


Students are encouraged to participate in denominational clubs that 
serve as links between the University and the local churches. 


ASSEMBLIES 


University Assemblies are held from time to time. The attendance 
of students may be required. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss, in any University 
building, of personal property belonging to students. 


For further information, catalogues, and application blanks, address 
the Director of Admissions. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


| 
A 


[ 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Economics 


M T ; 
erle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages 


Al ~. . . t 
an Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages 


aep Marie Mears, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
aul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 


В: 2 К 1 
alph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration 


A "v Lau AP z 
udley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
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Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of English 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Speaking 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of International Law 

Carl Douglas Wells, B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Languages 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Pr ofessor of French 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Pr ofessor of English 

DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Јт., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Р, ofessor of Home Economics 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Asistant Professor of English 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Men 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

John Porter Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 

Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Bernath Eugene Phillips, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men 

Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, A.M., Instructor in Zoology 


Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for Women 


Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Instructor in German 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Instructor in English 
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Frederick Annis Hellman, A.M., Instructor in English 

Maurice Harold Irvine, Ph.D., Instructor in English 

John William Wrench, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics 

Albert Santee Kerr, A.M., Instructor in English 

Douglas Ross Angus, A.M., Instructor in English 

Luis Sigfried Quintanilla, L.-és-L., Diplomé, Ph.D., Associate in Ro- 
mance Languages 

Myrta Williams Spence, A.B., B.F.A., Associate in Art 


Helen Taylor Hanford, A.M., Associate in Physical Education for 
И отеп 


Raul d’Eca, Ph.D. 


» Associate in Portuguese 


Peyton Armstrong Kerr, Ph.D., Associate in Economics 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Deax’s Councitt 


1941 
George Winchester Stone, Jr. 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


1942 1943 


Lowell Joseph Ragatz Harold Friend Harding 


Florence Marie Mears John Francis Latimer 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Florence Marie Mears, Chairman 
John Porter Foley 


Harold Friend Harding 
Louis Clark Keating 


Charles William Cole 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Henry Goddard Roberts, Chairman 
John Withrow Brewer 


Lawson Edwin Yocum 
John Francis I 


atimer Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 


COMMITTEE ON FRESHMAN REGISTRATION 


Winfield DeWitt Bennett, Chairman 


Douglas Bement Claud Max Farrington 


* The President о 
all committees. 
f Elected | 


d f the University and the Dean of the Junior College are members ex officio 


›у the Faculty. 
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COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Chairman 


Howard Maxwell Merriman Maurice Hart Van Horn 


COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 
Donnell Brooks Young, Chairman 
Thelma Hunt Ernest Sewall Shepard 


Merle Irving Protzman Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


PREMEDICAL Apvisory COMMITTEE 
Donnell Brooks Young, Chairman 
Paul William Bowman Thelma Hunt 
Thomas Benjamin Brown Colin Mackenzie Mackall 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISORY STAFF 


William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Dean of the Junior College 

Donnell Brooks Young, Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Alan Thomas Deibert, Assistant to the Dean, Adviser to Students from 
Foreign Countries 

Katharine Rogers Adams, Assistant to the Dean 


ADVISERS FOR PREPROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 


Burnice Herman Jarman (Education), Claud Max Farrington ( Physi- 
cal Education for Men), William Henry Myers (Physical Education for 
Men), Ruth Harriet Atwell (Physical Education for Women), Helen 
Bennett Lawrence (Physical Education for Women), William Paul 
Briggs (Pharmacy), Donnell Brooks Young (Medicine), Kathryn Mil- 
dred Towne (Home Economics). 


ADVISERS FOR BACHELOR ОЕ ARTS AND BACHELOR or SCIENCE CURRICULA 


Antonio Alonso, Douglas Bement, Winfield DeWitt Bennett, Paul 
William Bowman, John Withrow Brewer, Walter Lynn Cheney, Charles 
William Cole, John Porter Foley, Jr., Harold Friend Harding, Maurice 
Harold Irvine, Francis Edgar Johnston, Louis Clark Keating, DeWitt 
Clinton Knowles, John Francis Latimer, Wolfram Karl Legner, Florence 
Marie Mears, Howard Maxwell Merriman, Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Richard Norman Owens, Henry Goddard 
Roberts, Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ernest Sewall Shepard, Maurice Hart 
Van Horn, John William Wrench, Jr., Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, 
Lawson Edwin Yocum. 


The Junior College 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College curricula are intended to continue the studies of a 
general cultural nature begun in the secondary schools, and to lay a 
foundation for the more specialized work which is to follow. During the 
freshman and sophomore years emphasis is accordingly laid (1) upon 
the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civilization 
(history, political science, physical and biological sciences, literature, etc.) 
and (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 
more advanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, etc.) 


The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the Schools of Medicine, Law, Pharmacy, Education, 
and Government. 


In addition it provides two two-year curricula, leading to the Junior 


Certificate, which are intended to meet the needs of students who do not 
look forward to a four-year college course. 


FRESHMAN WEEK 


In order to assist students in making adjustments to college work, 
à special program of orientation is provided for entering freshmen. 
Each student is given a psychological aptitude test, an English place- 
ment test, and a physical examination. The results of these tests pro- 
vide information for the use of Faculty advisers in assisting the student 
to make up his Program of study and in advising the student during his 
TSt two years of college work. In addition, the entering freshmen 
attend a series of lectures relating to study methods, student activities, 
and the general organization and regulations of the University. A sep- 
arate day is set aside for freshman registration in order that full oppor- 


tunity may be given for the careful planning of the student’s college 
course, 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


In order that students may have opportunities for assistance in 
planning their courses and also for obtaining personal, educational, 
and vocational advice in every phase of their academic work during the 
rst two years, a number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers 
to Junior College students. 


Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior 


College requirements and student programs, advise both incoming fresh- 
men and old students in making up their programs of study for each 
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semester. A separate staff of experienced advisers under the chair- 
manship of the Dean assists those students who find it difficult to make 
adjustments to college life because of scholastic or other reasons. Stu- 
dents who are "warned" or who are on probation may be required to 
consult these Faculty members at regular intervals. All students are 
encouraged to consult any members of the Advisory Staff or their in- 
structors about their college problems at any time, 

Copies of notices of "warning" or probation will be sent to the parents 
or guardians of students on request, and the Dean and members of the 
Advisory Staff are always available for consultation with parents or 
guardians concerning student problems. 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the regulations and procedure for admission, see 
pages 11-15. 


REGISTRATION 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 16-17, 


FEES AND FINANCI AL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 18-23. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Stu- 
dent Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Reg- 
istrar of the University in accordance with instructions stated on page 25. 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
pages 25—36. 


GENERAL REGULATI( INS 


Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the general Universit, regulations stated on 
pages 11-23 and 37-42. 


ScHoLAsTIC-APTITUDE 'TEsTs 


Students admitted to the Junior College will be required to take the 
scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


AMOUNT or Work 


Fifteen or sixteen semester-hours, not including required Physical 
Education, constitute normal work. Students not on probation may 
be permitted by the Dean to take seventeen semester-hours. 
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Students having a total quality-point index of 3-50 may, with the 
Permission of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen semester-hours. No 
Student may take more than nineteen semester-hours, except with the 
Permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

For employed students working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
nine semester-hours, not including required Physical Education, constitute 
normal work, Employed students not on probation may be permitted 
by the Dean to take ten semester-hours. Employed students having a 
total quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take 
twelve or thirteen semester-hours. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student i 


s held responsible to the instructor in charge of the 
Course for whic 


h he is registered for all the work of the course, and all 
absences must be excused before Provision will be made 
up the work missed. 


With the 


in number fo 


for him to make 


exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
r each semester the semester-hours of credit for the semester, 
Will be automatically excused. 
as lectures, laboratories, 
to such se 
Preceding 


(1f a course has distinct divisions such 
recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata 
Parate divisions.) In applying this rule absences immediately 
or following holiday periods are to be counted double. 

Such automatic excuses 
exigencies 
Probation 


are intended to cover the occasional minor 
and not to constitute an indiscriminate Privilege. Students on 
s are allowed no automatic excuses, 

Excuses for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and 
for absences trom examinations which have been announced in advance, 
сап be obtained only by making written application to the Dean of the 
Junior College. All other absences may be excused by the instructor 
in charge, j ; 

Students whose 


absences from any class, whe 
are 


IN excess of one fourth of the 
receive the 
Dean on re 


ther excused or unexcused, 
total number of class Periods will 
grade of F for the Course, except by special ruling of the 
Commendation of the instructor in the course, 


CLASSI FICATION OF STU DENTS 


A Student who has satisfactorily completed 
Ours of work, includin 
Tequirements, shall be 


at least thirty-two semester- 
g eighteen semester-hours' credit in his curriculum 
classed as a sophomore. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
S of instruction are listed in alph 


The Course 


abetical order, beginning on 
Page 169. 
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THE JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, a Junior Certificate is awarded. This certificate is required 
for admission to the junior class of Columbian College and to the pro- 
fessional schools which require two years of preprofessional work (see 


“Curriculum Requirements”, below). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 38-39. 

In order to receive a Junior Certificate a student must have a quality- 
point index of at least 2.00 on his complete record. 

Honor Roll.—'The names of those students who have a quality-point 
index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of their complete record will be placed 
on the honor roll and published. No consideration is given to those who 
have completed a total of less than fifteen semester-hours. A place on 
the honor roll does not necessarily mean that the student will receive 
honors upon graduation. 

Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. The cases of students having a 
quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will be considered 
individually by the Committee on Scholarship, which may retain or 
remove their probation. A student remains on probation as long as his 
quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by 
the committee. 

Dismissal.—A student who has a total quality-point index below 1.50 
will be dropped. The cases of students having a total quality -point index 
between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered individually by the 
Committee on Scholarship, which may retain them on probation or drop 
them. 

Students who fall under probation for the third semester, whether 
successive or after an interval, will be dropped. 

For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
semester. 

Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission under 
this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he has 
so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. 
Students dropped twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 42.) 
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In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- 
ship rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen 
semester-hours or multiples thereof. 

W arnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
shall file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be trans- 
mitted to the students concerned and copies forwarded to their respec- 
tive advisers. Upon request a parent or guardian may receive a copy of a 
warning notice sent to a student. A warning constitutes notice to the 
Student that he must consult his adviser within a reasonable time and 
in any case not later than two weeks after receipt of the warning. 
“Warning periods” are established as follows: First semester—Novem- 
er I to 15. Second semester—March 15 to 30. Summer Sessions— 


six-week courses, third to fourth week; nine-week courses, fourth to 
fifth week. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Che Physical Education requirement consists of the prescribed assign- 
ments (see the announcement of Physical Education courses, pages 279 


and 283 -84), to be taken in the freshman and sophomore years by all 
students, 


CunRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The following curricula lead to the Junior Certificate and, with the 
exception of the specialized Junior College curricula, qualify the holder 
to apply for admission to Columbian College (the senior college) and to 
the Professional schools. Provision is made for certain differentiations 
to meet the needs of preparing for the several professional fields. Grad- 
uation from the Junior College does not, however, automatically admit a 
student to Columbian College or to a professional school. 


A detailed state 


ment of the various Junior College curricula will be 
found in the table 


facing pages 60-61. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student is not permitted to change 

to another except with the permission of the Dean and on condition 

that he fulfill the requirements of the curriculum to which he changes. 
le curriculum requirements include at least sixty semester-hours of 

credit exclusive of Physical Education. 

Special placement 
Will be conducted by 
tration periods in £ 
test the student's 
Sentence structure: 
his ability to prese 
tiveness. On the 


examinations, required of all entering freshmen, 
the English Department prior to the regular regis- 
September and February. These examinations will 
proficiency in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
his vocabulary; and, through an impromptu theme, 
nt his ideas in logical sequence with clarity and effec- 
basis of these tests students will be classified as fol- 
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lows: (1) especially superior students who, by the unanimous decision 
of the examiners, are regarded as possessing the equivalent discipline of 
English 1-2 and who, upon payment of the fee required for waiving cur- 
riculum requirements (see pages 58—59), may be relieved of the curricu- 
lum requirement of the course; (2) students who score “unsatisfactory” 
and who will be required to take English 0, Remedial English (three 
semester-hours), upon the satisfactory completion of which they will 
enter English 1-2; and (3) all other students, who will be required to 
take English 1-2. 

The use of correct English, oral or written is required in all of the 
student’s work, not only in his English courses but in all his courses in 
the Junior College. Any instructor may report any student whose 
use of English is unsatisfactory to the Dean of the Junior College and 
the Committee on the Use of English. The Chairman of this Commit- 
tee shall then arrange with the student to make up his deficiency as 
soon as practicable. The Chairman shall report to the Dean if the 
student fails to cooperate and the Dean of the Junior College may 
hold up the awarding of the Junior Certificate in such cases. If the 
amount of prescribed work is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee will be charged. When the Chairman is satisfied that the student 
has made up his deficiency, he shall certify this fact to the Dean. 

Junior College students may not take second-group courses (courses 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor 
and of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted 
to postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for 
which he is registered, in order to take a second-group course for elective 
credit. The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the 
Junior College years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and 
the professional schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student 
programs. No student on probation is permitted to take second-group 
courses (courses numbered 101-200) except by the express permission of 
the scholarship committee. 

A student who wishes to take work at another University for transfer 
to this University for credit toward his degree must obtain written per- 
mission in advance from the Dean. 


A. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA (TWO YE ARS) 


I. General Curriculum.—This curriculum is intended for students 
who do not look forward to a four-year college course or to advanced 
study in the liberal arts or in the sciences. It aims to provide the essen- 
tial intellectual background of an educated person and to lay the founda- 
tions upon which may be built a solid structure of broad knowledge and 
training for good citizenship, 
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II. Business and Secr etarial Curriculum.—This 
supplemented by adequate 
writing, office practice, etc. 


curriculum, when 
training and experience in shorthand, type- 
‚ is intended to furnish a fundamental business 
education in Preparation for positions as secretaries 


and minor business 
executives, 


B. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


I. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts.—This 
curriculum comprises the first two years of a standard four-year course 


In arts and letters, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which is 
granted by Columbian College. 


II. Currie ula Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science.—' These 
curricula constitute two-year courses with emphasis upon the sciences. 
Students intending to study in Columbian College for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Biology, Botany, Geology, or Zoology should fol- 
low curriculum B-II-a. Those desiring the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics should follow 


B-II-b. 


curriculum 


C. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOI OF EDUCATION 


I. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
!ton.— This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to 


the School of Education. 'The requirements may be modified in some 
Instances on the basis of th 


П. € 


Econo т 


е work presented for entrance. 

/urriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
| nics.—This curriculum covers the first two years of preparation 
tor majors in Home Economics, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics. 

II-IV, Currie ula Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Physical Education — 
year course in 
Women, 


These curricula cover the first two years of a four- 
Physical Education for Men and Physical Education for 


leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science їп Physical 
Education, 


D. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF GOVERN MENT 


| This Curriculum covers the 
Ing curricula which 
Affairs, 


B usiness 


work required for entrance to the follow- 
are offered in the School of Government: Public 
Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Administration. 


Administration, Public Finance, and Public Accounting. 


E. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

E This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to the 
School of Pharmacy and comprises the first two years of a four-year 
Course lead; : beh r 

Urse leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 
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F. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to the 
School of Medicine and satisfies the requirements of the first two years 
of the combined curriculum leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine (see pages 70 and 102). 

The Premedical Advisory Committee, through the premedical advisers, 
assists premedical students in arranging their programs so that they 
may obtain a sound educational background and at the same time meet 
requirements for medical schools. The committee also serves as a means 
of furnishing medical schools with information other than scholastic 
pertaining to students who wish to apply to such schools for admission. 


FonEIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirement in foreign languages is articulated with 
the admission requirements. For the Junior Certificate a student must 
have completed satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work 
in a single foreign language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units 
of a single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take 
any foreign language. If he offers three units, he must complete the 
second semester of the second-year college course in the same language. 
If he offers two units, he must complete the entire second-year college 
course in the same language. If he offers one unit, he must complete the 
second semester of the first-year college course and the entire second-year 
course in the same language. A student who offers irregular or inade- 
quate preparatory work in a given language, or who has permitted a 
year or more to elapse since the completion of the second high school 
unit, must consult the executive officer of the department in question for 
assignment to proper courses. On written recommendation of the proper 
executive officer, and with the approval of the Dean of the Junior 
College, a student may repeat for credit a language course taken in 
high school. 

In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended 
as a preparation for advanced work in Columbian College and the pro- 
fessional schools. Students should consult their advisers as to these 
requirements, so that appropriate foreign languages may be included, 
when necessary, in their Junior College programs. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENT TS* 


A student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 


* 'This provision does not apply to premedi al students, all of whose re uired premedical work 
"ыд. 1 p 
must be taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences, 
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be relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
ify for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination 
shall not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. 
Students desiring to take such examinations should make the request of 
the Dean. 

A fee of $5 for each examination is to be paid at the Office of the 
Comptroller and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, Corcoran 
Hall, on September 17 at 2:00 Р.М. for the first semester, and on Feb- 
Tuary 3 at 2:00 P.M. for the second semester. Two hours will be 
allowed for the examination. Should a student wish to take more than 
one examination, arrangements will be made accordingly. 


HONORS 


Honorable mention with the Junior Certificate may be granted to those 


Students who have a total quality-point index of 3.50 or higher. 


| TION FOR ADMISSION 


C-IV. PHYSICAL 


FOR Women 


TO THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


EDUCATION 
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*DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Thomas Benjamin Brow n, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
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Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., 7 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., 
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Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Economics 
Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., 
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Associate Professor of Romance 
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John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic American 
History 

Courtland Darke Baker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Litt.D., Associate Professor of 
Philosophy 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of English 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Speaking 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of International Law 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Languages 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Publi Speaking 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Che mistry 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

John Porter Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Assistant P; ofessor of American 
Diplomatic History 

Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Wood Gray, Chairman 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Secretary 
Frank Mark Weida 
Paul William 


Ernest Sewall Shepard 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 
Howard Maxwell Merriman 


Bowman 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 
John F rancis Latimer Leland Wilbur Parr 
(Languages and Literatures) (Natural Scien es) 
Thomas Benjamin Brown 
(Mathemati, s and Physical 
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COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Chairman 
Donnell Brooks Young Lowell Joseph Ragatz 
Frank Mark Weida Florence Marie Mears 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Merle Irving Protzman, Chairman 
Fred Salisbury Tupper, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
John Francis Latimer, Chairman 


Audley Lawrence Smith Alan Thomas Deibert 


MATHEMATICS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Frank Mark Weida, Chairman 
John William Wrench, Jr., Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Chairman 


Frank Mark Weida Francis Edgar Johnston 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Robert Fiske Griggs, Chairman 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Chairman 


Lawson Edwin Yocum John Porter Foley, Jr. 


SociAL SCIENCES 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Chairman 


John Withrow Brewer, Secretary 


EDUC TIONAL COMMITTEE 


Howard Maxwell Merriman, Chairman 
Willard Hayes Yeager Donald Stevenson Watson 


Columbian College 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


Columbian College was founded in 1821, during the Presidency of 
James Monroe. A charter was obtained from Congress establishing 
“The Columbian College in the District of Columbia” for the “sole and 
exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, learned and foreign 
languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature”, with full power to 
confer all degrees “usually granted and conferred in colleges". 

Since the founding of old Columbian College, many other Schools and 
Divisions have been established to form the present George Washington 
University. In 1930 the name “Columbian College” was bestowed upon 
the senior college. 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admis- 
sion to the University, see pages 11-15. 

Special students and auditors are referred to the Division of Univer- 
sity Students. 


For THE BACHELOR’s DEGREES 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must present 
a Junior Certificate based on curriculum A-I or B-I in the Junior Col- 
lege, or the equivalent (see pages 56 and 57 and table facing pages 
60-61). Students taking the combined Arts and Medicine curriculum are 
Subject to this re; gulation, 


and must include all the special premedical 
requirements (see 


pages 96-97). 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science must 
Present a Junior Certificate based on curriculum В-11-а (Biology, 
Botany, ( Geology, or Zoology ) or В-11-Ь (Chemistry, M athematics, or 
Physics) in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see page 57 and table 
facing pages 60-61 ). 


For THE Master’s DEGREES 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 


of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must present a 
baccalaureate degree in liberal arts and sciences from an accredited in- 
stitution and a transc ript of the studies previously pursued. Students 
from un; iccredited institutions may be admitted at the discretion of the 
Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but such students 
are required to take such extra work above the minimum requirements 


S may be prescribed. In case the student's undergraduate curriculum 
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did not include a program of study substantially equivalent to a major 
in his chosen field, together with an appropriate distribution of courses in 
other fields, he must complete this prerequisite work in addition to that 
required for the Master’s degree. 

For the degree of Master of Science, graduates of accredited colleges or 
universities with a baccalaureate degree representing at least four years’ 
work on the collegiate level may be admitted, provided that they have the 
equivalent of the undergraduate major of the scientific department under 
which they desire to work. The requirements for the post-baccalaureate 
work for the degree of Master of Science are the same as for the degree 


of Master of Arts. 


REGISTRATION 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 16-17. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 18-23. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Details regarding qualifications and application for fellowships will be 
found on pages 24-25. 

Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University in accordance with instructions stated on page 25. 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
pages 25-36. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The instructional organization of Columbian College is contained in 
the divisions. The divisional and departmental officers administer the 
educational requirements for students majoring within the divisions. 


(See pages 6-7.) 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the 
subject falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course- 
credits as designated in the list of courses of instruction in this CATA- 


LOGUE. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in Columbian College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated 
on pages 11-23 and 37-42. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


Full-time students who are not on probation may take ordinarily not 
more than seventeen semester-hours. Students employed more than 
twenty-four hours a week, who are not on probation, may take not more 
than ten semester-hours. 

Full-time students whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
take not more than nineteen semester-hours. Employed students who 
meet the same standard may take not more than twelve semester-hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a semester is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule may 
be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s limitations 
upon the amount of work to be carried by employed students. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in 
Which he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor 


in charge before provision is made for the student to make up the work 
missed, 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student whe 


› has completed less than thirty semester-hours in Co- 
lumbian College 


‚ and who has registered his major at the Office of the 

egistrar, is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty se- 
mester-hours in Columbian College, including at least one course in his 
Major, is classed as a senior. A student who has satisfactorily completed 
the work for the baccalaureate degree, and whose program of study 


has been approved and filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a 
master in course, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 
9n page 169, 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
Upon the satisfactory 


(cC completion of the undergraduate requirements 
ої Columbian College, 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
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Science is conferred. In cooperation with the School of Medicine a 
seven-year curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


A minimum of one year, ie. thirty semester-hours, must be com- 
pleted in residence in Columbian College. Summer Sessions work may 
be counted in residence, but in no case may be the period of residence 
aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted 
by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final 
year must be completed in residence. 

Students planning to attend summer-school sessions at other institu- 
tions and desiring to count credits so obtained toward degrees in Co- 
lumbian College must first obtain the written approval of the Dean. In 
no event will such credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that 
which might be earned in a similar period in this University. No credit 
is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 38-39. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.50 in his major subject. Grades in courses taken at other in- 
stitutions are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

In computing the quality-point index in the major, all second-group 
and third-group courses in the major field taken at The George Wash- 
ington University are included, even though minimum requirements for 
the major may have been exceeded. Grades received in first-group 
courses are not considered. 

Probation Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. Students remain on probation as 
long as their quality-point index on all work taken is below 2.00. 

Suspension.—Students who have a quality-point index below 1.00 or who 
are placed on probation for a third semester, whether successive or after 
an interval, are suspended. 

Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission 


under this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission 
and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University 
he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- 


or 


in 
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sion. Students suspended twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted. 


(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 42.) 


For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
semester, 


In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- 


ship rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen 
semester-hours or more. 


Use or ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral or written, is required in all the 
student's work, not only in English courses but in all courses. It shall 
be the duty of instructors to report any student whose English is un- 
satisfactory to the Dean of Columbian College and to the Chairman of 
the Committee on the Use of English. It shall be the 
Chairman to summon 
his deficie 


duty of the 
the student and to arrange with him to make up 
ncy as soon as is practicable. If the student fails to co-operate, 
the Chairman shall report the student to the Dean of Columbian College, 
who will have discretionary power to hold up the granting of the 
student's degree. When the Chairman is satisfied that the student has 
made up his deficiency, he shall certify this fact to the Dean of Columbian 


College. If the amount of prescribed work is equivalent to a course, the 
regular tuition fee will be charged. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


li Every candidate for graduation must satisfy one of the curricula 
а: below leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
science, The curriculum requirements includ 


e at least sixty semester- 
dit beyond that of the Junior College. Not more than 
twelve Semester-hours of professional courses (approved by the Dean 


ot C T ` , 
of Columbian College) may be counted toward the Bachelor's degrees 
in Columbian College. 


hours of cre 


After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to another 


except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
requirements of the curriculum to which he changes. 
The freshman and sophomore 


: years of each curriculum will be found 
In the announce 


ment of the Junior College. 


Col of curricula B-I, B-II-a, and B-II-b in Columbian 
ollege, the requirements (including prerequisites) for the major in the 
everal departments of instruction 


In the case 


are stated immediately preceding the 
a "na » n 
Announcement of courses oftered (see pages 169-327). The first year of 


] [edicine satisfies the requirements for the major in the combined Arts 
a dsl . i 
nd Medicine curriculum. 
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First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate- 
major or Master’s programs, but because of their introductory character 
may not be counted as part of such programs. (See “Explanation of 
Course Numbers", pages 171-72.) 

Students are required to select and file with the Registrar a choice of 
major upon entering Columbian College. Students may change the 
major only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or 
division concerned. 

When a student changes his curriculum or his major, he must meet 
the requirements for the curriculum or major to which he changes as of 
the date when the change is approved by the Dean. 

Beginning with the academic year 1937-38, undergraduate majors in 
certain designated fields of study havé been offered under a new plan of 
study, a statement of which will be found on pages 71-78. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


B-I.* General Curriculum.—The work of the junior and senior years, 
including a major, must be approved by the major department or division 
and by the Dean. 

G.* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 
—This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study (the last 
thirty semester-hours of which must be taken in Columbian College) 
and four years in the George Washington University School of Medicine. 
Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
combined curriculum must obtain the approval of the Dean of Colum- 
bian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine. Upon the 
completion of the first year of the regular curriculum in the School of 
Medicine, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts will be conferred. 'The entire work must be upon the 
scholarship level required for graduation. Credit is not given for pro- 
fessional work taken in another institution. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of 
the sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major depart- 
ment or division and by the Dean. 

В-11-а.* Biology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum—Geol- 
ogy 21-22 must be taken if not elected earlier. 

B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics Curriculum.—lf 
Botany has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 must be 
taken. If Geology has been elected earlier, either Botany 1 and 2 of 
Zoology 1-2 must be taken. 


* See the table of the Junior College curricula, facing pages 60-61 


— 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


/ 


A student desiring to omit a 
such examination as the 
torily, he may be re 
in that subject and 


required or prerequisite course may take 
department prescribes, and, on passing satisfac- 
lieved of the curriculum or prerequisite requirement 
may qualify for registration in an advanced course. 
Passing of this examination shall not entitle the student to any hours oí 
credit toward the degree. 


Students desiring to take such examinations 
should make the 


request of the Dean. 
A fee of $5 


for each examination is to be paid at the Office of the 
Comptroller 


and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, Corcoran 
Hall, on September 


17 at 2:00 P.M. for the first semester, and on 
February 3 


at 2:00 P.M. for the second semester. Two hours will be 
allowed for the examination. Should a student wish to take more than 
9ne examination, arrangements will be made accordingly. 


THE NEW PLAN OF STUDIES 


As part of the administrative re 
Eram effected in 
was made 


adjustment of the University's pro- 
1930, the work of the freshman and sophomore years 
d à separate unit and assigned to the Junior College, while the 
Junior and senior years were retained in Columbian College. As a 
further step, the year of study leading to the Master's degree was sep- 
arated from the graduate work for the Doctor's degree (now admin- 
istered by the Graduate Council) and assigned to Columbian College. 
This innovation was accompanied by the establishment of a carefully 
controlled independent study plan. At the 
type of educational 
tween the 
tive org 


same time, the divisional 
organization was adopted, which distinguishes be- 
al organization of the University and its administra- 
є ganization and which is based upon such factors as the relation- 
sip of content, the interrelation of methods and prerequisites, and 
similarity of background and view point. 
Considered as unrelated and self-sufficient. 
Contacts between divisions arise, and the full value of the organization, 
both for the instructors 
extent that such 
The 


liber 


instruction 


Divisions are not, however, 


It is recognized that many 


and for the students, is realized only to the 
Contacts are fostered and improved. 

Purpose of Columbian College 
al education 
educationally 
iberal arts, 
of study, toge 
to the gene 


is to round out the program of 
begun in the Junior College, and to bring to a focus 
the individual talents and aptitudes of the student of 
The program involves a comprehensive survey of a field 
ther with such knowledge of other fields as will contribute 
ral intellectual development of the student. 
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Courses open to students in the arts and sciences are offered under 
the following twenty-three departments: Art, Bacteriology, Biochem- 
istry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, 
Economics, English, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Phy siology, Political Science, 
Psychology, Public Speaking, Romance Languages and Literatures, So- 
ciology, Statistics, and Zoology. Under approved conditions, liberal arts 
students may also elect courses in certain other departments. 

The George Washington University plan of educational sequence in 
the liberal arts and sciences extends from the elementary collegiate dis- 
cipline of the Junior College, through the studies for the baccalaureate 
degree of Columbian College, to the Master of Arts discipline, likewise 
in Columbian College. A well-rounded undergraduate major supported 
by studies in related fields provides the core of the Columbian College 
program, the culmination of which is the Master of Arts discipline. 

In order to carry out the fundamental educational philosophy of this 
program and to give practical effect to its aims and objectives, a new 
plan has been set up for the administration both of the undergraduate 
major and of the Master’s work. Under it, emphasis is definitely 
placed upon fields of study and upon knowledge of their content, rather 
than upon the mere accumulation of course-credits. This program is de- 
scribed in detail below. 

The new plan went into effect with the opening of the academic year 
1937—38, but for the present, undergraduate majors under the new plan 
are offered only in certain designated fields of study. As additional 
majors are defined and the corresponding techniques and facilities devel- 
oped, the plan will be extended to other fields of study. Students will 
be free, of course, to choose majors under either the old or the new 
plan in accordance with their tastes and interests; but for fields of study 
in which specific majors have been established under the new plan, the 
provisions of the old plan will apply only to students previously regis- 
tered as candidates for the degree with majors in these fields. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


Students in Columbian College pursuing courses in the general cur- 
ricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
must complete an undergraduate major. The requirement for the 
Satisfaction of an undergraduate major is the completion of a con- 
sistent plan of study, as demonstrated by the passing of a written exam- 
ination in the subject or field of the major. The divisions also may es- 
tablish additional tests suitable to the subject matter or skills on which 
candidates are examined. Although the minimum requirements for the 


Bachelor's degrees will still include completion of courses carrying à 


Columbian Colle ge 


specific number of credit-hours, the 


requirement for the major is not 
Stated in terms of seme 


ster-hours or of definite courses. 
DEFINITION ОЕ THE UNDERGRADUATE Mayor 

An undergraduate or 
ordinated study 
Although general 
IS the field of sti 
related 
dep 


baccalaureate major may be 
of the content and method of 
ly confined to a single dep 


defined as a co- 
a field of knowledge. 
artment of instruction (which 
idy), a major may also be 


taken in a group of closely 
Subjects, or in 


some important and integral subdivisions of a 


.Partmental program. In other words, a major may be offered by a 
single department, or in a group of related studies involving more than 
one department, or even more than one division; or one department may 
offer more than one major field of study within itself. 


The objective of the major is to make 
have, at the 


certain that the student shall 
time of his graduation, the 


skill and knowledge of a field of 


earning, enlarged and strengthened by studies in related subjects, so 
that he may, with conviction and understanding, meet the activities ame 
interests of modern life. 


i Study for the major, however, is not inte 
libera] education. The 
Protected from undue e 
Tequirements, 


nded to displace the ideal of a 
Student is advised against overspecialization, 
ncroachment upon his time and energy by major 
and given opportunity for the broadening of his knowledge 
throughout the undergraduate discipline. In order to assure this, at 
least twenty-four semester-hours of course work must be taken in 
Subjects not include Responsibility for Carrying out this 


the major adviser, by whom all courses taken by the 
n College will be approved 


: d in the major. 
Provision rests with 


Student in Columbia 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MAJOR 


All Majors are subject to the approval 


In which the major field is classified. 
field of Study will 
be Submitted th 
Majors 
Same 


and supervision of the division 
The professor or adviser of the 
formulate the contents of the 
rough the } 
are intended t 
general proportio 
Program, 


major, which will 
educational Committee to the division. All 
0 be comparable; that is, 
n in relation to the 
and should maintai 


they should have the 


whole undergraduate academic 
n similar standards of achievement. 


PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 

For the 
each field 
Major i 


Convenience of the 
of study, 
5 taken. 
fessor or 
Student 


student a proseminar course is offered in 
under the sur 


Pervision of the division in which the 
lanned and administered by the pro- 
subject, will advise, guide, and instruct the 
study, laboratory exercises, and the like, in 


This course, p 
adviser of the major 
In his reading, 
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order to assist him in gaining a coordinated knowledge of his field. This 
course is not a definite requirement; registration in it is voluntary on 
the part of the student. Six semester-hours’ credit, but no qualitative 
grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course the student will 
have the privilege of visiting any other course offered in the college. 
This proseminar is not intended as a “cramming course”. Its objective 
is to present the content and methods of the major field as a whole by 
organizing and coordinating the knowledge obtained in the various 
formal courses in the major subject, as well as by suggesting material 
not usually included in such courses. 

Proseminars in the new-type major fields are open only to students 
who have been accepted as candidates under the respective new-type 
majors. These proseminars may not be taken as electives nor will credit 
for them be granted to students with majors in other fields. 


THE Major EXAMINATION 


The major examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
close of the senior year; in the case of students on limited schedule, the 
major examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
before graduation. Students who fail to pass a major examination may, 
at the discretion of the Columbian College Committee on Studies, be re- 
examined at a later regular major-examination period. The Educational 
Committees of the respective divisions will have general supervision of 
the preparation, reading, and grading of major examinations. Major 
examinations will be held in each regular semester and, with the per- 
mission of the Committee on Studies, at the conclusion of the Summer 
Sessions. Examinations will be held on dates fixed by the respective 
Educational Committees, but in no case later than January 15 for the 
first semester, May 15 for the second semester, and August 7 for the 
Summer Sessions. 


New-Type UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS OFFERED IN 1940-41 
Eleven new-type majors are offered in 1940-41, as follows: 

1. American Thought and Civilization 

2. International Relations 


3. English Literature 


4. Statistics 
5. Biology 

6. Philosophy 
7. History 
8. Zoology 
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9. French Literature 
10. Spanish Literature 


11. Spanish American Literature 


On the basis of techniques developed and experience gained in the 
administration of these majors, additional new-type majors will gradu- 
ally be introduced until all majors offered in Columbian College con- 
form to the new plan. In the meantime, old-type majors will continue 
to be offered, until further notice, in Art, Botany, Chemistry, Classical 
Languages and Literatures, Economics, Geology, Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Public Speaking, and Sociology. Students who have already begun work 
on old-type majors in Biology, French, English, History, Philosophy, 
Spanish, Statistics, and Zoology will of course be permitted to complete 
their majors under the old plan if they wish; but new candidates for 
majors in these fields will be subject to the new requirements. 

Of the new-type majors offered, two, those in International Relations 
and in Biology, extend broadly over the work of their respective divisions, 
and another, that in the field of American Thought and Civilization, 
involves studies in two divisions, those of Languages and Literatures and 
of Social Sciences. The other majors, with the exception of the major in 
Spanish American Literature, replace old-type majors in their respective 
fields, 

A special bulletin containing a detailed description of the new-type 


undergraduate majors is available at the Office of the Dean of Columbian 
College, 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS OR MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Upon the s 
Columbian Col 
conferred. 


atisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
lege, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science is 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTERS Worx 


The Purpose and function of study leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts ог Master of Science 


ot a field of knowledge. 
cultur 


is to give the student a comprehensive survey 
This study involves the continuation of the 


led for in the undergraduate major and a greater 
with scholarly methods. 


al elements provic 
acquaintance 

The basis for granting the degree is the completion of a consistent 
Plan of Study, 
examination ' 
Skills or te 
y the pres 


às demonstrated by the successful passing of a written 
(together with such other examinations involving special 
chniques as the department or the division may require) and 
entation of a satisfactory thesis. 
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The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to pre- 
vious preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign 
(European) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master’s examination, constitutes the fundamental evidence of 
his worthiness to receive the Master’s degree of The George Washing- 
ton University. 

ADMISSION 


For a statement of admission requirements, see pages 65-66. 
RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence in Columbian College is required, i.e., 
completion of a minimum of thirty semester-hours of work including 
the thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of six semester-hours of 
course work. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but 
in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven 
weeks. Not more than twelve semester-hours (which must be approved 
in advance by the Dean of Columbian College) may be taken in another 
School or Division of this University, and such work may not be 
counted toward both a degree in that School or Division and the 
Master’s degree in Columbian College. No part of the minimum re- 
quirement may be taken elsewhere. All work for the degree of Master 
of Arts or Master of Science shall be completed within a maximum of 
three years, unless the Dean’s Council considers the circumstances so 
unusual as to justify an extension of time. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not ordinarily be credited toward 
the Master’s degree, but may in certain instances be required as a basis 
for advanced work. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers”, pages 
171-72.) 

SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by 
the Dean upon recommendation of the division under which the student 
is working. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 38-39. 


PROGRAM or STUDY 


The student’s program of study shall be outlined in detail at the 
beginning of his work, and one copy of the program shall be given to 
the student, one retained by the adviser, and one filed in the Office of the 
Registrar. Each Program is subject to the approval of the department 
and division. Programs may be revised as occasion requires, but revi- 
sions shall be made from the point of view of the program as a whole, 


~. оо oO 2 
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and copies of the revised program distributed as in the case of the 
original program. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised so 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 


For a statement of requirements under the new plan oí study, see 


pages 75—76. 


Particular attention is called to the statement of graduation require- 
ments on pages 39-40. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student shall be admitted to candidacy, at the discretion of the 
department and the division concerned, before he begins the last half of 
his work for the Master's degree. Application for admission to candi- 
dacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Registrar, and must 

* approved by the appropriate representative of the division and by the 
Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous academic work, has 
Dot substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the Master's degree, in- 
cluding the undergraduate major, as defined by the appropriate depart- 
ment or division, he will not be admitted to candidacy until such deficiency 
has been made up. 

Before being admitted to candidacy the student must also show that 
€ has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
department) of at least one modern foreign (European) language, which 
shall be selected by the division under which he is studying. A student 


Whose field is а modern foreign language or literature may not offer 
that language in 


E : satisfaction of the reading-knowledge requirement. 
Xaminations in 


modern foreign languages will be given on Saturday, 


( № ` » R 
Jetober 5, Saturday, February 8, and Saturday, May 3, at 2:00 p.m. In 
exceptional circumstance 


d 5 the respective departments will arrange for 
examinations at othe 


r times. 


Tue Master’s Tests 


The 


The Loss may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
ability "a npe of a Master s thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
through E : independent use of the information and training acquired 
constructive алаф disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
OF not ча — in his chosen field. The thesis must be registered 
the Profegoo ee the beginning of the final year of preparation unless 
Of the fond in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
ишде: R semester, For this purpose the nine weeks term of the 

“€ssions is considered а semester. The choice of the thesis 
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subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student’s field 
and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the 
University calendar. Registration for the thesis is ordinarily made on 
the basis of three semester-hours for two successive semesters. In 
exceptional cases, and with the approval of the professor in charge of 
the thesis, the entire six semester-hours may be registered for during a 
single semester. The typewritten thesis in its final form must have 
the approval of the professor in charge of the student’s field and of the 
Educational Committee of the division concerned, and must be presented 
to the Dean by the student not later than the date announced in the 
University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the thesis 
are stated on page 41. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year Period, it must be registered for again, and tuition 
paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


Tue MASTER’S Examr NATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, candidates 
must pass a general written examination on the major subject. Examina- 
tions will be held on dates fixed by the respective Educational Com- 
mittees, but in no case later than January 15 for the first semester, May 
15 for the second semester, and August 7 for the Summer Sessions. 
The provisions of the new plan for undergraduate majors, as far as they 
concern the general examination for the major, also apply to the Master's 
examination. A candidate who fails to pass the Master's examination 
may, in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the 
division concerned, repeat the examination, but only after the lapse of 


one semester. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the 
examination will be permitted. 
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THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., 


President of the University 


Chairman of the Graduate Council 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 

Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., 
Edw 


Professor of Chemistry 
ard Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
Edward Teller, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Lowell Joseph. Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 


William Cisne Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Mitchel! Dreese, Ph.D., Pro 
Leland Wilbur Р 
Saul Chesterfie 
Ralph E 


fessor of Educational Psychology 

arr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

ld Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
dward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry 
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Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct Professor of English 

William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Economics 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic American 
History 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 


Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Edward Albert Chapin, Ph.D., Research Associate in Zoology 
Shio Sakanishi, Ph.D., Research Associate in Political Science 
Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Research Associate in Parasitology 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Graduate Council of The George Washington 
University is to create a fellowship between the Masters in Research in 
the various fields and the Students who have apprenticed themselves to 
these Masters, and through this fellowship to foster a creative spirit in 
the graduate studies leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
basic conception of this degree is the attainment of a mastery of related 
fields of knowledge, achieved without regard to specific courses of instruc- 
tion and culminating, through original research, in a contribution to 
knowledge. It is hoped that in the development of this program the 
historical relationship of master and apprentice may be revived, In 
keeping with this idea a Student, after satisfying certain requirements; 
is responsible solely to the Master under whom he has signified his desire 
to work. 


APPLICATION TO UNDERTAKE DO( TORATE DISCIPLINES 


A student wishing to undertake work under the Graduate Council 
must possess an adequate academic Preparation for advanced study in the 
proposed field, as evidenced by satisfactory Bachelor’s and Masters 
degrees, or their equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities 
and capacity for creative work. 


can 


an 
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After an applicant's credentials have been filed with the Director of 
Admissions of the University, the Chairman of the Graduate Council 
Will appoint a consultative committee (usually composed of five mem- 
bers), which will evaluate the records submitted and interview the appli- 
cant. The applicant will then meet the personnel committee of the 
Graduate Council. When the recommendations of the consultative and 
Personnel committees have been presented, the Graduate Council will 


act upon the application for candidacy for Fellowship in the Graduate 
Council, 


CANDIDACY FOR FELLOWSHIP 
If accepted, 


the candidate must demonstrate his ability to read French 
and German 


and must Satisfy such other Prerequisites for advanced 
Study as shall be specified by the consultative committee. The neces- 
Sary examinations will be arranged by the Chairman of the Graduate 
Council, й 

The consultative Committee will, after consultation with the candi- 
date, designate a Program of study in the several fields of learning on 
which the candidate must stand examination as a part of the requirements 
for admission to Fellowship in the Graduate Council. These fields of 
learning will be selected from any of the following “divisions”: (1) the 

Wision of Languages and Literatures, which comprises the Depart- 
ments of Classical Languages and Literatures, English, Germanic Lan- 
Buages and Literatures, and Romance Languages and Literatures; (2) 
the Division of Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, which comprises 
the ¢Partments of Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharma- 
cology, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the Division of the Natural Sciences, 
ма Comprises the Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 
Zooey’, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychology, and 
~ BY; (4) the Division of the Social Sciences, which comprises the 
partments of Business Administration, Economics, Education, History, 


0 : j ic : : : 

urnalism, Law, Philosophy, Political Science, Public Speaking, and 

Sociology. 

6 The Candidate will be directed by his consultative committee throughout 
* enti 


Te period of preparation for this Council Fellowship examination. 
THE cv JUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


rage 20Plication of the consultative committee the Chairman of the 
and Cte will set a date for the Council Fellowship examination 
Consultative ES examining committee, composed of the members of the 
Uate Баа eto and at least two other members of the Grad- 
; cu. "The Council Fellowship examination will be a written 


» COnducted during a Period of one week. The candidate, 
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in consultation with the Chairman of the Graduate Council, will have 
designated the Master with whom he wishes to undertake research if 
admitted as a Fellow. If he is successful in the Council Fellowship 
examination and js accepted by the Master, the candidate will be nom- 
inated to the Graduate Council for election as a Fellow, 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE GRADUATE Col NCIL 


When a student has been admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate Coun- 
cil, his consultative committee will be discharged and he will become 
responsible to his Master alone for the development of his field, the 
selection of a thesis subject, and the Preparation of his thesis. He will 
be formally inducted into Fellowship, which carries with it the privilege 
of membership in the Graduate Council, including participation in its 
general meetings, and unrestricted use of all the academic facilities of 
the University. The Master may refer the Fellow to other institu- 
tions for special study, under arrangements made by the Council. 


THE THESIS 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the Fellow 
must submit to the Chairman of the Graduate Council one typewritten 
original and two legible carbon copies of his thesis in its final form and 
also a typewritten summary of the thesis consisting of not more than 
2,500 words. Requirements regarding the form of the thesis are stated 
on page 41. 

The summaries of accepted theses will be printed in a volume forming 
à number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candidate for 
the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
cover the expense of Printing the summary of his thesis. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the presentation of the Fellow's thesis, the Chairman of the 
Council, upon application of the Master, will set the date of the final 
examination and appoint the final examination committee. The exams 
iners will include at least five members of the Graduate Council other 
than the Master, and at least two qualified experts in the Fellows 
special field from other institutions of research. The Master will м9 
sent the Fellow to the examining committee. In this final examination 
which will be oral, the Fellow will defend his thesis in relation to te 
field of learning in which it lies. The ex imination will be public. 
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If the Fellow satisfies this committee in respect to the high quality of 
his contribution to knowledge and his mastery of the field, he will be 
recommended by the committee to the Graduate Council and, if ap- 
Proved, nominated by the Council to the Board of Trustees of the 
University lor the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For 


information regarding fees 
18-23, 


and financial regulations, see pages 


TEACHING F ELLOWSHIPS AND LOAN FUNDS 


Teaching fellowships are available in the Departments of Bacteriology, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Romance Languages, Statistics, and Zoology. 
Details regarding qualifications and application for these fellowships will 
* found on pages 24—25. 


For particulars regarding loan funds, see pages 35-36. 
GENERAL REGULATK INS 


Candidates and Felloy 
are expected to 
regulations stated 


s in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 


familiarize themselves with, the general University 
on pages 11—23 and 37-42. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTIN vous REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council has no formal regulations concerning the 
mini p Р : А " . 
А mum amount of time a student must spend in residence, either in 
reparat; . des ; xcv > 

Paration for the Council Fellowship examination or as a Fellow of 


the C i i 
i Council engaged in doctoral research. Students who undertake 
either part of the 


e doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in 
iea 2.3 » : ES d » 4 
«а dance with University regulations, Maintain continuous registration 
nde М > i | | 

nder the Graduate Council even when the Council has granted a leave 
Of absence for 


tion in L ey or residence elsewhere. ; Failure to maintain — 
the student Se amg of the academic year disrupts the residence status = 
п such ; under his consultative committee or his Master in Resear " 

student must reapply for admission to the Council, 


er new conditions and regulations are set up by his consulta- 
or by his Master in Research. 
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CHANGE OF ASSIGNMENT AND WITHDRAWAL 


A candidate or Fellow desiring to change his assignment must secure 
the permission of the Chairman of the Graduate Council. In case of 
withdrawal from the University, the student should send written notice 
promptly to the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


RIGHT то Drop STUDENTS 


The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Graduate Council deems it advisable 


to do so. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Ordinarily courses of instruction are assigned by the consultative com- 


mittee only to make up deficiencies. The descriptions of courses will be 
found in alphabetical order, beginning on page 169. 


A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program will 
be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 
George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery 

Radford Brown, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology 
Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 


Medicine 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology 
Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Claude Matthews MacFall, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
John Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Daniel LeRay: Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino- 
laryngology 


James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurgery 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
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COMMITTEES* 
CoMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 
Harry Hampton Donnally Charles Stanley White 
Joseph Hyram Roe 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 
Roger Morrison Choisser, Chairman 
Edward Bright Vedder Harry Fillmore Dowling 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
Errett Cyril Albritton, Chairman 
Walter Freeman George Byron Roth 
COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS 


Charles Stanley White, Chairman 
Harry Hampton Donnally Howard Francis Kane 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Daniel LeRay Borden, Chairman 
William Thornwall Davis Frederick August Reuter 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Chairman 
Howard Francis Kane Paul Frederick Dickens 
Roger Morrison Choisser LeLand Wilbur Parr 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
George Byron Roth, Chairman 
John Edward Lind Harry Ford Anderson 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Edward Bright Vedder, Chairman 
Errett Cyril Albritton 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Medicine are members ex 
officio of all committees. 
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THE STAFF OF THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 


‘ite Howard Francis Kane 


Daniel LeRay Borden 


Charles Stanley White 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Medical Director 
log | John Alton Reed, Director of the Dispensary 


Herman Solomon Hoffman, Assistant Director of the Dispensary 


th 


CONSULTANTS 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Biochemistry 
George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Pharmacology 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., 


Bacteriology 


Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Experimental Medicine 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M. 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Pathology 


D., Neurology 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Pediatrics 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Ophthalmology 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Physiology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Psychiatry 
Radford Brown, M.D., Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Medicine 


Charles Stanley White, M.D. 


Frederick August Reuter, M 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


, Surgery 


.D., Urology 


Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Chief of Service 


Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D. 


Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D. 


E Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S.,M.D. Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D. 
Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B.,;M.D. Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D. 
John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D. 
Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D. 
Nicholas A. Mandelos, M.D. 
Leo Т. Brown, M.D. 

A. Fife Heath, M.D. 


Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D. 
Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B.,M.D. 


John Minor, A.B., M.D. 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D. 
Bernard L. Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
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Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S.,M.D. Beveridge Miller, A.B., M.D. 
Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D. Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D. 
Joseph Francis Elward, Phar.D.,M.D. Stuart O, Foster, A.B., M.D. 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D. John Charles Reisinger, M.D. 
George Paul Lemeshewsky, A.B.,M.D. Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D. 
John Watkins Trenis, M.D. William Heman Clements, A.B., M.D. 
Charles Troll Carroll, A.B., M.D. John Ellsworth Everett, A.B., M.D. 
Bernard Walter Leonard, B.S., M.D. Gilbert Britt Rude, M.D. 

Paul Abraham Lichtman, M.D. John Bayne Marbury, M.D. 


Benjamin Manchester, M.D. 


DEPARTMENT or DERMATOLOGY AND SvPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Chief of Service 
George W. Creswell, A.B., M.D. Theodore C. Chen Fong, M.D. 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D. Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D. 


DEPARTMENT or NE UROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Chief of Service 
James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D. Hyman David Shapiro, M.D. 
Alexander Simon, A.B., M.D. Zigmond Meyer Lebensohn, B.S., M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D. Harriet E. Twombly, A.B., M.D. 
John Edward Lind, M.D. Addison McGuire Duval, M.D. 
Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D. Samuel Alexander Silk, Phar.G.,M.D. 
Alice Heyl Kiessling, A.B., M.D. Edgar Deutcher Griffin, A.B., M.D. 
Solomon Katzenelbogen, M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Chief of Service 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D. John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D. 


Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M. Cline N. Chipman, M.D. 

Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D. Guy W. Leadbetter, B.S., M.D. 
Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D. William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D. 
William Berry Marbury, M.D. Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D. 


Custis Lee Hall, M.D. William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D. 
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Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D. Nathan Norman Smiler, M.D. 
Benjamin F. Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D. Richard K. Thompson, D.D.S. 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D. Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D. 
Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D. Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D. 
Francis George Speidel, M.D. James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D. 
Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D. William Ross Morris, M.D. 
Stewart Maxwell Grayson, M.D. Arthur James Mourot, B3., M.D. 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D. 


DEPARTMENT oF UnoLocv 


Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Chief of Service 
Thomas C. Thompson, B.S., M.D. Charles Perry Howze, M.D. 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D, Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D. 
William Glenn Young, M.D, Gerald Arthur Hopkins, B.S., M.D. 


DEPARTMENT or OPH THALMOLOGY 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Chief of Service 
George Victor Simpson, M.D. Edgar L. Goodman, M.D., M.M.S. 
Ernest А, W. Sheppard, M.D.C.M. Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF Oro-RuiNo-LARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
William Herndon Jenkins, M.D. Aubrey David Fischer, M.D. 
Leroy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D. Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D. 
David Davis, A.B., M.D. Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D. 
Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D. Joel Norton Novick, M.S., M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
Radford Brown, M.D. Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D. 
Elijah White Titus, Phar.D., M.D. Harry Samuel Douglas, A.B., M.D. 
Jacob Kotz, M.D. William Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D. 
Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D. Barton Winters Richwine, M.D. 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D. Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D. 
William Preston Haynes, A.B., M.D. Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D. 
George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D. Henry J. R. McNitt, B.S., M.D. 
William Raymond Thomas, M.D. Bernard Notes, M.D. 
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Esther A. Nathanson, A.B., M.D. Roger 


Samuel Mayer I 


Jodek, A.M., M.D. James 


Divisions 


rd Pope Parker, M.D. 
O'Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
Albert Dusbabek, M.D. 


Katherine ElizabethParker,A.M.,M.D. Floyd Sterling Rogers, Jr., M.D. 


CENTRAL La BORATORY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Director 


MEMBERS О 


F THE STAFF OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
ASSIGNED TO THE GALLINGER HOSPITAL SERVICE* 


Perceval Sherer Rossiter, M.D., Chief of Staff 


Charles Stanley 
Howard Francis 


White, M.D., Head, De 
Kane, A.B., M.D., Head, 


and Gynecology 


DEPARTMENT OF МЕрІ 


GENERAL MEDICINE 


partment of Surgery 


Department of Obstetrics 


CINE 


Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 


Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Chief 


of Service 


Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Chief of Service 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Chief of Service 
Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Associate 

A. Fife Heath, M.D., Associate 


Clayton Bernard 


George Paul Lemeshewsky, A.B., M.D., 


Ethridge, M.D., Associate 


Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., 
Clarence Richard Hartman, M.D., Associate 


Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Associate 
John Watkins Trenis, M.D., Associate 
Charles Troll Carroll, A.B., M.D., Associate 


William Heman 


Frank Adelbert 


Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., € 


* The Department o 
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Clements, A.B., M.D., 
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PEDIATRICS 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
John Howell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Visiting Physician 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
Reginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Visiting Physician 


DERMATOLOGY 
Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Visiting Physician 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, В.5., M.D., Visiting Physician 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


GENERAL SURGERY 

William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Chief of Service 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Chief of Service 

Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Chief of Service 

William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D.. Chief of Service 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Associate 

James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Associate 

Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Associate 


ORTHOPEDICS 
Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Visiting Surgeon 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Visiting Surgeon 
George Victor Simpson, M.D., Visiting Surgeon 

Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Visiting Surgeon 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon 
David Davis, A.B., 


M.D., Visiting Surgeon 
Lyman Brooke 7 


| Joel Norton Novick, M.S 


4 M.D., Visiting Surgeon 


"ibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Visiting Surgeon 
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UROLOGY 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Chief of Service 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Visiting Surgeon 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Visiting Surgeon 


ANESTHESIA 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Chief of Service 
Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Visiting Surgeon 


THORACIC St RGERY 


William Ross Morris, M.D., Consultant 


DEPARTMENT ОЕ OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


OBSTETRICS 
Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
William Raymond Thomas, M.D., Chief of Service 
George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
Bernard Notes, M.D., Associate 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Associate 
Howard Pope Parker, M.D., Associate 
Roger O’Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate 


GYNECOLOGY 


Radford Brown, M.D., Chief of Service 

Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 
Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Chief of Service 
Bernard Notes, M.D., Associate 

Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Associate 

Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D., Associate 

Roger O'Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY AND NEUROLOGY 


PSYCHIATRY 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Visiting Physician 
Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Visiting Physician 
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NEUROLOGY 
Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Visiting Physician 
Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Visiting Physician 
James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Visiting Physician 
Zigmond Meyer Lebensohn, B.S., M.D., Visiting Physician 


DEPARTMENT OF LABORATORIES AND RADIOLOGY 


PATHOLOGY 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Visiting Р. 


athologist 
Thomas Martin Peery, A:B., M.D., 


Visiting Pathologist 


SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Consultant in Oto-rhino-laryngology 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Consultant in Pediatrics 

Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., 
ilology 

William Thornwall Davis, M.D., € 

Winfred Overholser, 

Frederick August Re 


Consultant in Medicine 


Consultant in Dermatology and Syph- 


Jonsultant in Ophthalmology 
A.B., M.D., Consultant in Psychiatry 
uter, M.D., Consultant in Urology 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

The School of Medic 
Opened in March 1825; 
Jnited States, it is 
University Hospit 
а Part of the org 
The School is a 


Cres 8 se ~ ө 
м не IS one ch have been designated соп- 
uo л LR а ” . . . . ^ 
usly as "class A by the American Medical Association. The 


degrees of the School of Medicine are recognized by 
ining boards, : 


ine of The George Washington University was 
of the medical schools now in existence in the 
the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 
al and Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
anization of the School. 


member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
of the medical colleges whic 


all State exam- 


LocATION AND ADVANTAGES 


The city - - Air مم‎ < 
Ne city of Washington, with more than a half-million inhabitants, 
Provides 


Pen ample clinical material. The University Hospital and Dis- 
Sary furnish clinical fa 


Studied ; cilities and a large proportion of the materials 
in the courses їп Pathology and Clinical Microscopy. 
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The Library of the Surgeon General’s Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 
addition to its great collections of medical works, all leading medical 
periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various Government departments, is open to medical students. 

The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for studying the con- 
ditions met in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collection 
of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled by any other 
museum in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the National Mu- 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and 
its allied sciences. 


EQUIPMENT 


Medical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medi- 
cine is a modern, five-story structure with lecture rooms and classrooms, 
laboratories, and students’ rooms. equipped with modern improvements. 
A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the main medical building. 

Laboratories—The major laboratories are for Anatomy, Histology 
and Embryology, Bacteriology, Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, Bio- 
chemistry, Pathology, Pharmacology and Physiology, and Clinical Mi- 
croscopy. They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue ade- 
quately the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill neces- 
sary in modern clinical and investigative work. 

Medical Library.—The Library contains a selected reference collection 
of more than 3,000 volumes, and provision is made to add to it the im- 
portant new medical works. The principal medical periodicals are re- 
ceived regularly. 

For purposes of advanced study and research the Library of the Sur- 
geon General of the Army is available to all students and teachers 
through a service maintained by the Medical School Library. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


The University Hospital and the University Dispensary.—The Hos- 
pital and Dispensary are part of the educational equipment of the 
University. They are adjacent to the School of Medicine and аге 
controlled by the Faculty of Medicine. The Dispensary has a large out- 
patient service in all departments, to which several thousand visits are 
made annually. The Faculty believes that clinical teaching should be 
thoroughly systematized. To this end, all clinics are under the super- 
vision of the Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. This 
insures the highest possible utilization of available clinical material for 
teaching purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and students} 
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it brings the individual student into direct contact with patients and 


requires him to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinical and 
laboratory work necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits 
Proper interpretation of the conditions occurring during the progress of 
cases and promotes the keeping of adequate records. Clinical 
pathological conferences are held in which the history 
cal findings, laboratory records, 


and clinico- 
of cases, the physi- 
and the post-mortem pathology when 
available, are presented and correlated. The Dean assigns the stu- 
dents to the different clinics, and supe 


rvises the records, the attendance. 
and the instruction of students. 


Fourth-year students are assigned in 
rotation by sections for clinical instruction in the Dispensary. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clincial instruction is available in all 
branches of Medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded 
in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, whereby one half of the patients are assigned for treat- 
ment and clinical] teaching to members of the Faculty of this School, 
nominated by this University. Third-year students serve their clinical 
Clerkships at this institution, 

Children's Hoospital.—Clinic 


al instruction in Pediatrics, Dermatology 
and Orthopedic Surgery. 


Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and the specialties. 

Gar field Memorial Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Gynecology 
and Obstetrics. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital—Clinic 


di al instruction in mental and nervous 
ise 


S€ases, medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hospital, 

with four thousand beds, is maintained by the United States Government. 
he Psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. 

: The Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital—Clinical instruction 

in Ophthalmology, Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corrs, U. S. Army, MEDICAL Unir 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is established 
this School by authority of the Secretary of War, and an officer of the 


Medical Cofps of the Army is det 
Vision 


in 
ailed to the University for super- 
and instruction of the students in the unit. 


Membership in the U 


f nit is voluntary and is open to any physically 
it m 


l nale student who is a citizen of the United States. The instruction 
is divided into two courses, the basic and the advanced, two years each. 
Students who satisfactorily complete the basic course may, up to the 
quota allowed by the War Department, and if they choose, enter the 
advanced Course. Students who enter the advanced course receive pay 
rom the Government amounting to approximately $200. They are 
obligated to complete the course and to attend one summer camp of 
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instruction for six weeks, for which the students will receive pay at the 
rate of $21 a month and travel allowances, and for which they will be 
provided with all camp equipment, uniforms, and medical attention. 
Students who successfully complete the course are recommended for 
commission in the Medical Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, Provided 
they desire appointment. Graduates may, after completion of one year’s 
internship in a civil hospital, compete in the examinations held yearly 
for appointment as first lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the Reg- 
ular Army, 


ADMISSION 


The minimum requirement for admission is two years of college work, 
totaling at least sixty semester-hours, taken in an accredited college of 
arts and sciences. 

Students planning to complete premedical-college work in The George 
Washington University and later make application to the George Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine must complete all the require- 
ments for the Junior Certificate granted by the Junior College. 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQ UIREMENTS 


SECONDARY SCHOOL REQUIRE MENTS 


Of the fifteen secondary school units required, three must be in Eng- 
lish, two in one foreign language (ancient or modern), one in Algebra, 
one in Geometry, one in History, and one in Science (Botany, Chemistry, 
Physics, or Zoology). Eleven of the units offered must be in English, 
foreign language, Mathematics, Science, and History. 


PREMEDICAL COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
Sixty Semester-Hours 


1. Chemistry, twelve semester-hours as follows: (a) eight semester- 
hours of General Inorganic Chemistry, of which at least four semester- 
hours are laboratory work (Qualitative Analysis may be counted as 
General Inorganic Chemistry) ; (b) four semester-hours of Organic 
Chemistry, of which two semester-hours are laboratory work. It is 
strongly recommended, however, that an additional four semester-hours 
of Organic Chemistry be taken. 

2. Physics, eight semester-hours, of which at least two semester-hours 
are laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be preceded 
by one in Trigonometry. 

3. Biology, eight semester-hours, of which at least four semester-hours 
are laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of 
eight semester-hours in either General Biology or Zoology, or by a course 
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of four semester-hours e 


ach in Zoology and Botany, but not by Botany 
alone, 


4. English composition and literature, six semester-hours: the usual 


introductory college course, or its equivalent. The student should de- 
velop facility in speaking and writing English. 

5. Modern foreign | 
French or German. 


6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining semester-hours re- 
quired include: (a) Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy; (5) Qualitative 
and Quantitative Chemical Analysis; (c) Social Science and Psychology. 

No student will be accepted with any condition in college work. 


anguage: a reading knowledge, preferably of 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


1. Full directions for applic 
applicant should 
to send an officia 


ation will be furnished on request. The 
ask the registrar of each college previously attended 
р 1 transcript of record to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washington University. Photostatic copies of credentials 
Without the original signature of the c 


ertifying authority are not satis- 
factory. 
2. A recent photograph, with signature 


3. As the number of qu 
each year { 


, is required of each applicant. 
alified applicants for admission to the School 
ar exceeds its capacity, it is urged that, in order to facilitate 
Consideration of their applications, candidates for admission secure from 
the colleges attended completely compiled premedical credentials and for- 
ward them for evaluation as long a time as possible before the opening 
of the School of Medicine in September. 


4. A fee of $3 to defray 


: the costs of completing the records for final 
Consideration for 


admission must accompany each application. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Students who have s 


atisfactorily attended one or more years at any 
other “class A” 


medical school, and who have the necessary preliminary 
educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced standing. No 
Student, however 


, Will be admitted to advanced standing in the senior 
class, 


REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 


Registration in the School of Medicine 
After the student h 


for the full tuition f 
upon withdraw 
of a student's f 


is for a period of one year. 
as entered the courses of instruction he is obligated 
or the year. No part of the tuition will be refunded 
al or dismissal for any cause. Acceptance by the School 
ees does not in any way obligate the School to accept the 
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student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to drop any 
student from the School whenever, in the interest of the student or the 
School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

Students are admitted to classes on presentation of the Comptroller’s 
ticket, which is issued when all required fees have been paid, 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see Pages 18-23. 

Fees for each Semester (including the University fee) are $275, pay- 
able in advance, 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, 
725 Twenty-first Street NW. Fees due must be paid at the time of 
registration; no Student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until fees are paid. 

On account of the many applications for admission, and as the size of 
each class is limited, places can be reserved only for those qualified 
applicants who remit a deposit of $100 which will be credited toward 
the tuition of the first semester, Should unusual circumstances arise 
whereby the matriculant is unable to attend, this initial payment, less 
a charge of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned up to 
one month before the opening of the session. 

Students will be required to Pay for injury to apparatus and other 
University Property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable to an 
individual student are assessed pro rata. Each student is required, at the 
completion of laboratory Courses, to replace or Pay for all articles of 
equipment which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. Credit for work 
will not be given until this is done. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
Scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, 
$150; second year, $87; third year, $60; fourth year, $60; total, $357. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


The John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship is available to students in the 
School of Medicine. 

The Ordronaux Prize of $80 is awarded to the member of the grad- 
uating class of the School of Medicine who has completed the four-year 
medical course with the highest scholastic standing. 

The following loan funds are available to students in the School of 
Medicine: Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund and the 
Henry Strong Educational Foundation Loan Fund. 
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For particulars regarding scholarships, Prizes, and loan funds, see 
Pages 25—36. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Students in the School of 

familiarize themselves with, 
Pages 11-23 and 37-42. 


Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
the general University regulations stated on 


ATTENDANCE 


Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a sched- 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving 
before either is dismissed. 

Absence is not allowed unless 
Or the instructor. 

Excuse for absen 
tificate signed by th 
of the Dean. 


For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one half of 
one per cent from the student’s final grade in the subject involved. 


an excuse is obtained from the Dean 


ce due to sickness must be accompanied by a cer- 
е attending physician and must be filed in the Office 


GRADES 


Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a basis of 4 (90-100); B (8o- 
90); C (75-80); D (65-74), condition; E (below 65), failure; J, incom- 
plete, The passing grade in each subject is C. 


ADVANCEMENT 


Any student who has satisfactorily completed the required work of the 
first, Second, or third year of the course and has passed all examinations 
is eligible for advanced standing, if approved by the Committee on Schol- 
arship, No student may be enrolled for the clinical work of the third 
and fourth years without first having qualified in all the preclinical 
Sciences, 

FAILURE 


A student who has failed in any subject will not be advanced until 
Such failure is removed and then only by authority of the Committee on 
Scholarship, All conditions must be removed at the next make-up 
examination period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which m 


ay be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
at the end of the first ser 


mester and at the end of the academic year. 
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A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up 
examinations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each 
subject. 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The payment of the University fee, charged all students, entitles them 
to certain health services described under the Department of Health 
Administration, page 232. Payment of this fee also secures for students 
certain student-activity privileges, which are explained on page 19. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
by the Department of Health Administration upon admission to the 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of the findings and ad- 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to maintain a high standard 


of health. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


Interns are appointed annually in the University Hospital. Similar 
appointments are made to graduates and undergraduates of this School 
in the following hospitals of the District: Casualty Hospital: Children’s 
Hospital; Columbia Hospital for Women; Emergency Hospital; Episco- 
pal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital; Gallinger Municipal Hospital; 
Garfield Memorial Hospital; Providence Hospital; St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital; Sibley Hospital; and Walter Reed United States Army Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


Students who, after graduation, desire internships in hospitals out- 
side the District of Columbia should apply directly to the institutions 
which they wish to enter. A list of hospitals approved for intern training 
is published annually in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and a copy of the list may be consulted in the Office of the Dean. 


COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, District or COLUMBIA 


Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the Commission on 
Licensure, District of Columbia, or desire to use the District license 
for reciprocity with the states, should apply to the Secretary, Commis- 
sion on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


The George Washington University Medical Society was established 
in 1905. All alumni and members of the Faculty are eligible for mem- 
bership on election. Meetings of the Society are held in the School of 
Medicine on the third Saturday evening of each month from October 


to May. Senior students may be invited to attend the meetings of this 
ociety, 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


The work of the 


School is organized under the following departments: 
Anatomy; 


: Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine; Biochem- 
Istry; Dermatology and Syphilology; Experimental Medicine; Medicine; 
Military Science and Tactics; Neurology; Obstetrics and Gynecology ; 
Ophthalmology ; Oto-rhino-laryngology; Pathology; Pediatrics; Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics; Physiology ; Psychiatry; Surgery; and Urology. 


CLINICS 


Courses of clinical instruction are included in the announcements of 
the clinical departments. The Dean prepares schedules of clinics and of 
student section assignments to the various hospitals and dispensaries. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 
on page 169. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 

Iedicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. The degree 
of Doctor of Medicine given by this University is recognized by all state 
examining boards in the United States. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Med- 
‘cine must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
and free of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied 
the admission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all 
required courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 

articular attention is called to the statement of graduation require- 
ments on pages 30-40. 
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COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


Candidates register in the Junior College for the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the premedical curriculum and in Columbian College for 
the junior year. In order to be recommended for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, candidates must complete at least ninety-four semester- 
hours of prescribed college work including Physical Education (at least 
thirty semester-hours and one year of residence must be completed in 
Columbian College), and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon 
completion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the student 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


PLAN ОР INSTR UCTION 


Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two semesters of 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine must begin with the fall semester. 

Under the order of the work there is a coordination in the offerings 
of the several departments which enables the student to concentrate his 
attention upon the subject materials in such a way that they can be 
readily understood and recognized as integrated parts of a unified train- 
ing. The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recita- 
tions and lectures to clarify the many problems presented. The clinical 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work. 


Honors 


Candidates who have completed the four-year medical course with an 
average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 
tinction”. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, ТЛА LLD. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.E 


President of the University 


3., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Professor of Law 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
larles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 


Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 
Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
William 


Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 
aul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J-D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Loyd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Spencer Gordon, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Conway Peyton Coe, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Levi Russel] Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
zi bert Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
7¢0rge Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 
of Law 


Associate Professor 


^y Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.].D., Associate Professor of 
aw 

ps Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Villiam Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
d of Law 

Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Associate Professor of Law 


larence Altha Miller LL.M., Lect: 
James Olive; Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

ames Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 
James Albert Pike, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Lecturer in Law 
Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Associate in Law; Clerk of the 


irer in Law 


Moot Court 


Moor Court or АРРЕА1$ 
porge Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice 
aul Edgar Lest 


1, LL.M., Associate Justi e 
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COMMITTEES* 


THE Degan’s COUNCIL 


Carville Dickinson Benson, TE. John Albert McIntire | 
Charles Sager Collier Walter Lewis Moll 

William Randall Compton Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
James Forrester Davison Hector Galloway Spaulding 
William Thomas Fryer Chester Charles Ward 


COMMITTEE on LIBRARY 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., Chairman 
James Forrester Davison Hector Galloway Spaulding 
William Thomas Fryer The Law Librarian 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY MEETINGS 


Charles Sager Collier, Chairman 
Hector Galloway Spaulding Clarence Altha Miller 


ADVISERS ON REGISTRATION 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. William Thomas Fryer 
Charles Sager Collier Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
William Randall Compton Chester Charles Ward 


Hector Galloway Spaulding 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued later, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest in the District 
of Columbia. 'The course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 to three 
years. A course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was added 
in 1877. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools and has been a member of the association 
since that time. In 1911 the School became coeducational. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, the entrance requirements were increased to two years 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are members ex officio of 
all committees 


f Elected by the Faculty. 
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of college work; in 1936 they were increased to a college degree. The 
School js 


approved by the Council of Legal Education of the American 
Bar Association. The Law School building is named Stockton Hall in 


honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, President of 
the University from 1910 to 1918. 


Tue LIBRARY 


The Law School Libr 


ary of 21,000 volumes contains the official re- 
Ports of the decisions of 


the courts of last resort of all the states prior 
to the National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete to 


date; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the United 
tates Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of 
е Reporter System; the English Reprint and English Law Reports; 
the United States Statutes; the United States Code, Annotated, and the 
ederal Code, Annotated ; reasonably complete sets of Statutes of all of 
the states; the English statutes; the Principal English and American 
10—55 and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotated 

Cases; and the leading textbooks, casebooks, and legal periodicals. 
е Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. 


each class day 
aturday, 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
unday, 
Tue Law Review 
The 


George Washington Law Review, published monthly from 
ет to June, inclusive, by the University, is edited by the Faculty 
and Students of the Law School. It is devoted exclusively to the field 
OF State and federal public law. The location of the University in the 


‘National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public law may be 


к А . : ete E 
observed In Operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization 
In this field, 


Novemb 


1 he Review is edited by a Faculty editor-in-chief, a Faculty board of 
associate editors, a board of departmental advisory editors 
Student editors. The student editors are chosen each year from those stu- 
ents who have attained senior standing in their work for the degree in 


aw with an average grade of B or higher. 


, and a board of 


RESEARCH IN Pustic Law 


к hington, the capital of the Nation, furnishes unsurpassed advan- 
. Or research in the fields of public law. In it are the offices of the 
major *Xecutive departments, the Congress, the Supreme Court of the 
пед States, and four lower federal courts. In the executive depart- 
Ments and among the many independent establishments of the Federal 
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Government there have been estimated to be between seventy-five and 
one hundred agencies the activities of which involve the various branches 
of public law, particularly administrative law. The student of public 
law can study at first hand the work of these administrative agencies. 
He also has available as sources for investigation their records of ad- 
ministrative adjudications. In addition there are more than double the 
number of law offices in the various departmental and independent 
agencies the principal business of which is public law. 

To promote research in public law there have been established in the 
Law School seminars in Administrative Law, Constitutional Law, Trade 
Regulation, and Government Corporations. The purpose of this research 
is to furnish means for training specialists in public law, either as роу- 
ernment lawyers or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations 
in cases in which the Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, 
clarification, formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive 
and procedural. 

To enroll for this work students must be eligible to be regular students 
in the Law School and must have graduated from an approved law 
school with the degree of Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, or be 
senior candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor, or must be admitted by 
special permission of the member of the Faculty in charge. 


Tue STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 


All students in the Law School are required to be members of the 
Student Bar Association. This is organized to enable students to become 
better acquainted with problems of the profession, to develop better pro- 
fessional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with members of the 
profession engaged in active practice of the law. 

The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 
committees and by group and general meetings of a professional and 
social nature. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding 
authorities on legal and professional problems. The various committees 
include the following: Lectures, Court Practice, Legal Aid, Case Clubs, 
Placement and Alumni Relations, Sections, Study Groups, and Social 
Affairs. 

Each member of the Student Bar Association receives a subscription to 
The George Washington Law Review. 


ORDER or THE Corr 


The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapters in 
thirty-five law schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a spirit 0 


careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained 2 
high grade of scholarship". The George Washington University Chapter 


dm 
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was established in 1926. 


Students are elected each year from the highest- 
ranking 10 per ce 


nt of the graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 


For a Statement of the ge 


neral regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, 


See pages 11—15. 
Applications for admission and supporting certificates should be filed 


with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks before the 
registration period. 


For THE DEGREES IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
These degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 


(О). To be adm 


must have 


and Juris Doctor 
itted to candidacy for these degrees the applicant 
received before admission the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 


an equivalent degree from an approved college or university. The con- 
erring of this degree 


- must be evidenced by proper transcripts or cer- 
tificates of record. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


anding toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
Branted for work successfully completed in other law schools which are 
members of the Association of American Law Schools. 
erring from another approved law school with adv 
show that at the time he beg 
Could have met the re 


Advanced st 


A student trans- 
anced standing must 
an the study of law at the other school he 
quirements then in force for admission to the Law 
School of The George Washington University. 

Applicants for admission with ' 
ranscripts of record 


right is reserved to r 


conditionally ‚ and credit given may be withdrawn 
or subseque No student admitted with advanced standing 
will be recommended for the degree of LL.B. until he has completed 
аана at least опе full year of residence and passed successfully 
y 7 CIBht semester-hours with the required average for the degree. 
0 student will be admitted who has been in attendance at another law 


sc “тэр. rr A 
x за and who is ineligible, because of poor scholarship, to return to that 
school, 


; advanced standing must file certified 
К showing high school, college, and law credits. The 


efuse such credit, in whole or in part, or to 
or after examination 


nt poor work. 


allow it 


Students Planning to attend summer school sessions at 
Schools and desiring to use credits obtained 
at this Law School must first have the 
by the Dean. In no event will credit 
Which might be 

dvance 
Other | 


other law 
at such schools in their course 
courses they wish to take approved 
s be recognized in excess of those 
obtained in a similar period in this School. 


d standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor for work in 
aw schools will not be granted. 
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For THE DEGREES IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 


are Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Doctor of Juridical 


FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF I AWS 


Candidates for this degree must, at the time of their admission, have 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an 
equivalent degree from an approved law school. 


FOR THE DEGREE OI DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


To be admitted to candidacy for this degree an applicant (a) must 
have received the degree of Juris Doctor from The George Washington 
University Law School or (b) must have received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from an approved college, must have earned with distinguished 
record the degree of Bachelor of Laws or the equivalent from The 
George Washington University Law School or other approved law 
school, must have demonstrated outstanding capacity for scholarly work 
in the field of law, and must be accepted as a candidate by the Dean's 
Council of the Law School. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDE NTS 


Persons eligible for admission to regular standing but not candidates 
for degrees may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as un- 
classified students. 

Persons who are in good standing as candidates for degrees in other 
approved law schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
to take as unclassified students courses which will be accepted for 
credit in these other law schools. Such work will not be accepted for 
credit toward a degree at this law school. 


“UNIVERSITY STUDENTS” IN THE LAw SCHOOL 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
degree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and who be- 
cause of their maturity, training, and experience seem qualified to pursue 
the study of Law, may be admitted to the Division of University Stu- 
dents. Candidates for admission as “University students” in Law must 
file written applications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, and 
letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their educa- 


tion and experience. Each application must first be submitted to the 
Faculty of the Law School and approved by them. Approval will be 
granted only in unusual cases in which some special reason justifies 
admission. Work done by such “University students” will not be counted 
toward a degree. 


The Law School 


REGISTRATION 


a Before attending classes each student must present himself in person 
for registration. No student will be registered in the Law School until 
Proper credentials have been filed and 


the University (see "Admission", above). 


In a case in which a student is permitted to drop 


end of the first semester he must register for the 
Subject not later than one calendar year from the time tl 
the first semester was completed. 

Registration is permittec 
beginning of the 
in the second se 
Such students 
Summer se 


1 at the beginning of either semester 
ы first summer term. 


Students beginning the study of L 
п 


mester, however, т ay 


may pursue other first-year 
ssion. 


1 Qualified 
и from other 
à; Law School 
i beginning of 

time, but not 


students who are entitled to adv 
approved law schools or who have 
during former periods of 


anced standing on records 
completed courses at this 


attendance may register at the 
the second semester for su 


tor year subjects, 
Registration days for the 
riday, and Saturday, 
and Thursday, Fe 
e charged each 


bjects which commence at that 


academic year 1940-41 will be Thursday, 
September 19, 20, and 21, 1940, and Wednesday 
bruary 5 and 6, 1941. 


A late-registration fee of $5 will 
a student who is permitted to register after the regular 
registration days. No registration may be made for a semester subject 
after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a year subject after the 
rst four weeks of the year. 


Registration may 
F 


be changed only w 


ith the permission of the Dean. 
or further information reg 


arding registration, see pages 16-17. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 18-23. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered b 
Оапѕ and Scholarships. 
Of the University. 
The follo 
Worth p 


For fy 


y the University Committee on Student 
Application should be made to 


the Registrar 
wing prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: Ells- 
rize, John Bell Larner Prize, and the John Ordronaux Prizes. 


з irther particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, 
| ** Pages 25—36, 


approved by the proper officers of 


a year course at the 
second semester of that 


le attendance in 


and at the 


aw 
Pursue only a limited schedule. 


courses in the succeeding 
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GENERAL REGI LATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ize themselves with, the general Universit, regulations stated on pages 
11—23 and 37—42. 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 


The regular course for full-time Students js given from 9:10 A.M. to 
1:00 P.M. Employed students may take the regular course in the classes 
held from 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


A student who takes a majority of his courses in the full-time sections, 
from 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., may, with the Permission of the Dean, take 
work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. For such students the minimum 
period of attendance is three academic years. 

A student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
may not register for more than ten hours a week. For such students the 
minimum period of attendance is four academic years, 

The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 


ATTENDANCE 


No student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been 
regularly registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work 
required in the course in that subject, A student who has been absent 
from more than 20 per cent of the classes in any subject will not be per- 
mitted to take the examination in the subject except with special permis- 
sion of the Dean's Council. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


A year's attendance in the late-afternoon classes for students with 
limited schedules is Counted as residence for three fourths of a year. 
In the case of students admitted with advanced standing, at least one 
full year of this residence requirement must be spent in The George 
Washington University. 

A student who at the end of any regular period of residence—the first 
semester, the second semester, or the summer session—has completed 


subjects which equal in semester-hours the total number of semester- 
hours required for the degree for which he is a candidate, but who has 
failed to complete the full residence requirements for that degree, must 
be in residence during additional periods sufficient to satisfy completely 
the residence requirements, In all such cases the student must be in resi- 


to 
ses 


18, 


Tegister for 
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ee as 
dence 


during the entire period 


and must Satisfy the 
ments of, 


attendance require- 
ation in, at le 


and pass the examin ast one subject, 


GRADES 


The grade of a Student in 
P (55), Passed, or F 


as follow S: 


each subject is indicated by the le 


tters 
(below 55), failed. 


The meaning of these grades is 


Р, Passed, 


means that the work has bee 
Credit р 


iven for the subject. 

Ё, failed, 
that no cred 
Subject; 
the ac 


п successfully completed and 


means that the wo 
it will be given. 
but a stud 
ademic year 


rk in the subject has been 
To obtain credit the student must repeat the 
ent who has obtained an average of C in the work of 
and received a grade of F in only one subject may take 
the next regular examination in that subject, and if on such reexamina- 
tion he Obtains a Passing grade he will be given credit in the subject 
With the grade thus obtained, 
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both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades shall 


in the general average. A failure in a nonrequired subject 
so be counted, 


EXAMINATIONS 

à examinations are held 
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In all 
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at the close of th 
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be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, at the discretion of 
the Dean’s Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty 


days after the date of the one which he failed to take. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Students who during an academic year fail in two or more full-year 
subjects or the equivalent in half-year subjects will be excluded. Such 
students are not eligible to be registered in the Law School or to attend 
classes in the next academic year. They may, however, be admitted to 
the regular examinations in that academic year in those subjects in which 
they have made a grade below passing, 55, and if they receive a grade о} 
passing in these subjects with an average sufficient to make their general 
average not less than C, 65, they will be reinstated at the beginning of the 
academic year next succeeding the passing of these examinations. 

Students not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at the 
end of an academic year have failed to maintain a general average of 
at least C, will be on probation during the next academic year. Students 
on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce their 
programs of study. Students on probation will be excluded at the end of 
the probationary year unless they have made grades sufficient to give them 
a general average of at least C. 

The general average of a student shall include all the grades in all the 
subjects taken while he is in the Law School working for a particular 
degree. When a subject has been repeated or a reexamination has been 
taken, both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades shall be 
counted in the general average. A failure in a nonrequired subject shall 
also be counted. 

In special cases in which it is clear that the student’s failure does not 
indicate lack of ability to pursue the study of law, the students who have 
become subject to exclusion may be readmitted by vote of the Dean’s 
Council of the Law School. 

No students shall be put on probation or excluded on the work of one 
semester only, the work of the Summer Sessions, or as the result of à 
program of less than four hours a week during the academic year. 


CLASSIFIC ATION OF STUDEN TS 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester-hours 
of credit as follows: First year, to twenty-seven; second year, twenty- 
eight to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 244-52. 


The Law School 
THE DEGREES 


IN THE PROFESSIONAL CX JURSE 


These deg rees are 


: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Juris Doctor 
(J.D.). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or BACHELOR oF LAws 


To be recommende 
а residence period of 
basis. 


d for this degree the student must have completed 
not less than three academic years on a full-time 
completed eighty semester-hours with a general 

He must have completed the course in Moot 


He must have 
average of at least C. 
Court. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decree or Juris Ростов 
This degree 


: IS conferred as a recognition of 
George 


Washington University 
of a full Professional course of not less than 
experience in research and legal 
Parative law, 

To be recommende 


a residence period of 
basis, 


the completion at the 
Law School with unusually high rank 
three full years including 
authorship and an introduction to com- 


d for this degree the student must have completed 
not less than three academic years on a full-time 
completed eighty semester-hours with a general 
Average of at least B. He must have completed the courses in Moot 
Court and in Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law, must have 
been elected to the board of student editors of The George Washington 
Law Review in accordance with the requirements laid down by the 


B ыыр à ^ 
aculty for such elections, and must have done acceptable work as a 
member of the board for one academic year. 


He must have 


CURRICULUM IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 


X Morning Sections = 
Civil Procedure . 
Сона | * y ч» кай» 2ч 4 
nminal Law and Proc edure i н 
Judicial du ar ae ; 
roperty treat e EAS 4 
foperty [eee 
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SECOND YEAR 
- P У Sem * E s Sem 
Morning Sections hrs Late-Afternoon Sections hrs. 
Bills and cr CHAPTER Siue МА 4 Civil Acer eA Pulp 4 
Constitutional Law I............ 4 Property oll) 20252 ЧАЛАРЫ 4 
Cosimo HE И E GEE 4 | ERA eet pala av 4 
EOS Ee RD Asa 4 COO APSE KO RARE 4 
lla FPS Rr ee 4 o | EE EP BE be 4 
я: 20 s EU 4 — 
ANE ае не erii Сн» без ды» 4 КАШ. кылад ланы 20 
туне MEALS Ды 28 
THIRD YEAR 
n К К Ѕеп i 4 ó Sem 
Morning Sections hrs Late-Afternoon Sections hrs. 
Administrative Law I........... 4 Bills and Notes................. 4 
Business Associations I.......... 4 Constitutional Law I............ 4 
Conflict of Laws................ 4 у 7 Зай» coo esee stadio tili 4 
ороодог in 4 Prope 
MEL rere vs 4 Business Associations I 
Trade Regulation I............. 4 
SEAS ree QURE 24 
FOURTH YEAR 
" Sem. 
Late-Afternoon Sections hm. 
Administrative Law I..... evvess d 
Trade Regulation I............ 
Conflict of Laws............ — 
MED vaso) «viis cos ae -— 
SL m EP Y ee MN ee 
OAK ЛАД Tr .. 20 
ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS OPEN TO SECOND- ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS OPEN TO THIRD- 
OR THIRD-YEAR STUDENTS OR FOURTH-YEAR STUDENTS 
Sem Sem 
hrs hrs. 
Agency DIM 4 Equity II Jo visa d ey эне ete 2 
Persons and Domestic Relation 2 Federal Jurisdiction ............. - 
l0 QYICSCCERUUED CONSUME 4 Eublic Utilities ..............52 2 
security Transactions ........... 4 


PATENT LAW CURRICULUM 


To provide training for students who plan to specialize in Patent Law, 
the courses in Substantive Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, and 
Patent Moot Court are offered as third-year electives. They may be 
counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor, or they 
may be taken by qualified students not candidates for a degree. 
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PLAN oF Stupy 


No student will be 


permitted to register for second-year subjects un- 
less first-year subje 


cts have been taken or are being taken, and no regis- 
tration for a third-year subject will be approved unless the second-year 
Subjects have been taken or are being taken. 
Registration will not be 


approved for a subject unless the prerequisites 
for that subject 


as shown in the course of instruction have been met. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with 
will be awarded students who obtain 
for the degree, 


distinction” 
a general average of 4 in the work 


IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 


These degrees are Master of Laws 


* (LL.M.) and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.J.D.). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or MASTER ОЕ Laws 


To be recommende 
Tesidence Period of nc 
pleted satisfactorily 
twenty seme 1 
Vidual case 


d for this degree the student must have completed a 
Xt less than one academic year. He must have com- 
five full-year courses or the equivalent, that is 
ster-hours, of subjects in the graduate curriculum. In indi- 
1 5, third- ог fourth-year subjects listed in the professional cur- 
Ticulum may be included in the Program of study. All requirements for 


UNS degree must be completed in a period not 


: exceeding two aca- 
demic years, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or Doctor 
OF JURIDICAL ScIENCE 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
4 residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
pursued а Course of study and research designated by his consultative 
committee and approved by the Dean's Council of the Law School. At 
the Conclusion of his first year of residence or at such other time as the 


consultative committee may set, the candidate must pass an oral examina- 
EN in those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. This 
examination shall be conducted by the consultative committee and such 
Other members of the faculty as may be assigned by the Dean. He must 
then Submit a thesis which in the opinion of the examining committee 
^y constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned 


Suitable for publication. 
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FIELDS OF STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 


Fields of study may be selected from the following: Administrative 
Law, Civil Procedure, Conflict of Laws, Constitutional Law, Evidence, 
Federal Jurisdiction, Government Corporations, Government Regulation 
of Business Organization, History of Law, International Law, Labor 
Law, Municipal Corporations, Trade Regulation, and Trusts. 


GRADUATE CURRICULUM 


Sem Sem. 
FIRST SEMESTER hrs SECOND SEMESTER hrs. 
Administrative Law II.......... 2 inistrative Law II.......... 2 
(Seminar in Special Problems iar in Special Problems) 
рни 2 isiness Associations II (Seminar 
Business Associations II (Seminar in Special Problems, includir 
in Special Problems, including Government Regulation)...... 2 
Government Regulation) ...... 2 Government Corporations........ 2 
Constitutional Law II........... 2 i 
(Seminar in Special Problems) 
International Law .............. 2 i 2 
7777 Oren aaa 2 Interstate Commerce 
Municipal Corporations ......... 2 Law and Procedure 2 
eS eae aes 2 Jurisprudence. ...... 2 
Trade Regulation II............ 2 Labor Relations Regulation...... 2 
(Seminar in Special Problems) ee e alg леа 2 
— Ronen LAW 1... 2 te 2 
ROOFER Гр л у, 22 18 Trade Regulation II............. 2 
(Seminar in Special Problems) 
(ORR сйм ун-т Sen 20 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Work is conducted in the Law School during the Summer Sessions of 
the University. This work is in two terms of six weeks each. The re- 
quirements for admission and the standards of work are the same as 
those of the two semesters of the regular academic year. Instruction is 
given by members of the regular Faculty and by teacherg invited from 
other approved law schools. Classes meet in the late afternoon from 
5:10 until 7:00 o'clock. 


The Summer Sessions for 1940 will begin on Monday, June 17. The 
first term will end July 29. The second term will begin on July 30 and 
end September 12. 

The following courses will be given: First term—Judicial Process, 
Sales, Domestic Relations, and Conflict of Laws. Second term— 
Property I, Agency, Trusts, Public Utilities, and Federal Jurisdiction. 


es 
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Four Semester-hours’ credit will be given for each subject completed, 
except Public Utilities and Federal Jurisdiction which will be two hours 
each. 

The Summer Session for 1941 will begin on Monday June 16. The 
first term will end July 28. The second term will begin on July 29 and 
end on September ЕЕ 

A tentative schedule of subjects is announced as follows: Property I, 

orts, Agency, Domestic Relations, Constitutional Law I, Future In- 
terests, Sales, and Security Transactions. 

The final schedule will be announced in November 1940. For 


Catalogues, application blanks, and further information address the Di- 
rector of Admissions. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S. in C.E., C.E., Professor of Civil En- 
gineering 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E. 


neering 


‚ LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 

Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 


Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor of Engineering 
Administration 


Professor of Mathematics 


Allen Boyer McDaniel, B.S., Professorial L 
Merle Irving P 
guages 


ecturer in Civil Engineering 


rotzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., 
Mechanical Engineering 

Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public 


Alfred Ennis, M.S., E.E., 
Charles E 


Associate Professor of 


Speaking 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 
dward Cook, B.S. in E.E., B.S. in C.E., 


Civil Engineering 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., 


Howard Henry Koster, M.S. in M 
Engineering 


George Franklin Bush, B.S. 
neering 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D. 

George Strollo, B.S. in C.E. 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 


Iaurice Harold Irvine, Ph.D., Instructor in English 


(119) 


Assistant Professor of 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


L.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 


, Instructor in German 


, M.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 
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Joseph Carl Oleinik, B.S. іп C.E., M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering 

Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 

Thomas Alvin O’Halloran, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

William Hayward Dix, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


George deAlbert Babcock, E.E., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Robert Craig, A.M., B.E.E., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Roy Crum, C.E., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Herbert Nelson Eaton, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

William Franklyn Joachim, B.S., M.E., Professorial Lecturer in En- 
gineering 

John Franklin Meyer, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Roy Webster Prince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Winchester Englebert Reynolds, B.S. in C.E., C.E., Professorial Lecturer 
in Engineering 

Thomas Rouse Tate, B.S., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Herman George Thielscher, B.S. in M.E., B.S. in E.E., Professorial Lec- 
turer in Engineering 

Thomas Harold Urdahl, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* 
1940 


Frank Artemas Hitchcock 


Arthur Frederick Johnson 


1941 1942 
Norman Bruce Ames Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
Alíred Ennis James Henry Taylor 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


'The School of Engineering was organized in 1884 under the name ot 
the Corcoran Scientific School. 


Faculty. The President of the University and the Dean of the School of 


-o 
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ADMISSION 


For a statement of the regulations and procedure for admission, see 
pages 11—15. 


REGISTRATION 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 
16-17. 


Before registration, schedules of new students must be approved by the 


Dean, and schedules of other students must be approved by the Executive 
Officer of the major Department. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 18-23. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar of 
the University. 


For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 


Pages 25—36. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Engineering ar& subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated 
on pages 11-23 and 37-42. 


AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


The normal program of studies for full-time students is set forth below 
“n e 9 " ° RP 
under “Curriculum Requirements”. Students with limited schedules 


are not allowed to carry more than nine semester-hours except by per- 
mission of the Dean’s Council. 


Cassi FICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are classified as 


freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, in 
accord 


ance with the curriculum requirements stated on pages 122-24. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction are listed in 


Page 169, 


alphabetical order, beginning on 
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THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of the School of Engineering, the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engine 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engine 
or Bachelor of Science is conferred. 


ering, 
ering, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1 HE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of 
detail on pages 38-39. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality- 
least 2.00. 

Delinquency in scholarship will render the student liable to be placed 
on probation or suspended by the Dean’s Council. 
subject to approval by the Dean’s Council. 
covering dismissal, page 42:) 


computing scholarship is described in 


point index of at 


Readmission will be 
(See the University ruling 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENT TS* 


BACHELOR OF CIVII ENGINEERING 


: e Sem Е Sem 
Freshman Year hrs. Year hrs 
Civil Engineering 1............. 3 : 8 
Economics 1—2 or e 6 5-26, 102, and 
English 1 and 2 Ng MM Led RI Иен 10 
matics 12 an ( i| Engineering 9-10..... 6 
nical Eng g I, ] 6 atics 20 and Mathematics 
Physical Education 2 о A ec gu hon ie Doe 6 
TPhysics 13 and 12 6 Physical Educa RE 2 
— X L3 PORRO a 2 
DUOC Up PUER S 35 Public Speaking 1.............. 3 
У БИБИИ РРА Дс 37 
' 5 Ser . Е Sem 
Junior Year hrs Senior Year brs. 
Civil Engineering 14, 41-42, 61- Business Administration 101-2... 6 
62, 71-72, 131-32, 133-34.... 28 > & 145-46, 147-48, 
Mechanical Er ‹ 111-12 ( 82, 185-86, and 
peces m$ фр 28 
Т жир ene 3¢ =й 
Ї 36 


* Approved work of ar engineering r 
in all Engineering curricula 


r the equivalent is required 


Total number of semester-! 
f Students who begin Physi 
subject to a qualifying examin 


ny four-year course, 144. 
with Physics 13 or 12, or Chemistry w th Chemistry 12, are 
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BACHELOR OF EI ECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


" ^ Sem. Sem 
Freshman Year hrs. brs 
Civil Engineering т............. 3 tChemistry 12 and 2I...... IT 8 
Economics I-2 or modern language 6 Civil Engineering 25-26 and 13 6 
Mathematics I2 and 19......... 6 Electrical E gineering 9-10. . e. 6 
Mechanical Engir 6 Mathematics 20 and Mathematics 
hysical Е at 


TPh 


; 2 elective 
ysics 13 and 12 


Junior Year 
Civil Engineering 14, 131, 
and 133-34 
“lectrical Engineering 17-18, 1 
and 102 


Mechanical 


7- 
КЕ. varied yet 
Physic 55 


"ngineering 1 
*conomics 1—2 or moder 
English I and 2 
Mathematics 12 


anguage 6 


oo 


ngineering 2 


and 19 


Oc 


Electrical Enginee 


S oir tis 6 a 
Mechanical Engineering 1. 3, апіа4 6 6 
sical Education... "^. ^ 2 4 
| Dhue: 2 
| tPhysics с" ЖАНРДЫН 6 е 
> 
Total. YFP 35 3 
| Seance 
37 
. Ѕет. 
Sem. . p 
Junior Year hrs. Senior Year hrs. 
Civil Engineering 14, 41, 131, 132, Engineering 185-86 and 187 6 
иад 15 мса! Engin 115-16 
Electrical Engineering 9-14... 4 127-28, 129-90, 3 ot 
Mechanical Engineering 7-8, 111— 139, 140. and 141-42 30 
Ч 6............. ws. 30 
Physics TA ӨМ E NÉS 2 (+. ЖА ерл, у? 36 
М ectives. LETTER 0699020606 ove 3 
Tot Шен су 30 


10 begin Physics with 


Physics 13 or 12, 
talifying examination, 


or Chemistry with Chemistry 12, 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Sem Sem 

Freshman Year hrs. Sophomore Year hrs. 

Civil Engineering 1............. j TChemistry 12 and 21........... 8 

Economics 1-2 or modern language 6 Civil Engineering 25-26 and 130. 6 

English 1 and 2....... ieee 6 | ical 

Mathematics 12 and 19......... 6 
Mechanical Engineering I, 3, and 4 6 
Physical Education............. 2 
TPhysics 13 and 13............. a 
КЕКИ. 35 


Total number of semester-hours for the four-year course, 144. 


No student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 will be admitted 
to the junior year of the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. The purpose of this curriculum is to allow a student who 
has demonstrated his ability to do better than passing work to center his 
attention upon a group of subjects in which he has special interest. 
Options may be elected in Business Administration, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. The student's 
choice of subjects for the entire junior and senior years should be sub- 
mitted to the Dean's Council for approval before the beginning of the 
junior year. The student must comply with such requirements as to sub- 
jects, schedules, and scholarship as the Department concerned may pre 
scribe. This work must be taken at The George Washington University: 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


Professional degrees of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, or Ма 
chanical Engineer may be conferred upon graduates of the School 0 
Engineering who have demonstrated their professional ability. 


` аге 
or Chemistry with Chemistry !? 


f Students who begin Physics with Physics 13 or 12 
subject to a qualifying examination, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
L Application may not b 
tion, and then only if the 
neering work. 

2. A detailed stateme 
degree sought, 
eight months b 
conferred. 


e made sooner than three years afte 
candidate has had responsible charg 


nt of the candidate’s experience, refere 
and the title of the thesis must be filed with the 
efore the Commencement at which the degree is 

3. If his application is 
as required by the 

4. One type 
must be 


accepted, the candidate must prepare his 
Executive Officer of the 
written original and two legib 
Presented to the De 
ty calendar, 
Stated on page 41. 


le carbon copies of the 
an not later than the date 


Universi Requirements regarding tl 


Department concerned. 
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Dean 
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thesis 


thesis 


announced in the 
1e form of the thesis аге 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


THE FACULTY 
Тагуїп, Ph.D., LL.D., 
aul Briggs, M.S., Dean o 


Cloyd Heck M 


President of the U 
William Р 


niversity 
f the School of Pharmacy 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTK IN 
Walter Lynn Cheney, 


William P M.S.. Professor of Pharmacy 
Alan Thoma; Deibert, A.M., Associate 


Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., 4 


Associate Professor of Biology 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 
Associate Professor of Physiology 


Associate Professor of Zoology 


: Ouglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., 


Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
aul Briggs, 


Professor of Romance Languages 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 
Ira Bower 


Associate Professor of English 
athanie] Wrenn, Ph.D 


udolph Naeser, Ph.D., 
)wens Wilson, Ph.D., 


„ Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical 
hemistry 
i. y . ч 
ta Gene Gramling, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and 
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Harrison Estell Howe, Sc.D., LL.D., D.Eng., Professorial Lecturer on | 
Scientific Literature | 

Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public 
Health 

Albert Walton Kenner, Phar.D., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Mili- 
tary Pharmacy 

Robert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Contem- 
porary Pharmacy 

James Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade 
Regulations 

Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Oficial Drug 
Standards 

John Christian Krantz, Jî, Ph.D. Professorial Lecturer on Pharma- 
ceutical Research 

George Clemens Ruhland, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Hygiene and 
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AMOUNT or Work 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curricu- 
lum Requirements”, below. A student who wishes to take more than the 
normal amount of work may do so only with the Permission of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship, the members of which shall be guided in their 
decision by his scholastic record and the extent to which he is employed. 
A student on probation shall be limited in the amount of work he may 
carry. 

ATTENDANCE 


Students, except by special Permission of the instructor, may not receive 
credit for any course if absences, including both lecture and laboratory, 
exceed in number for each semester the semester-hours of credit for the 
semester, 

Absence consists of being away from a lecture or a laboratory, entering 
after the lecture or laboratory has begun, or leaving before either js 
dismissed. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. 
Students who fail to appear at а regular examination will not be ex- 
amined until the next regular examination except by special permission of 
the Committee on Scholarship. For special examinations a fee of $5 
will be charged for each subject. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR EXAMINATION BEFORE STATE BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY 


To be eligible for examination before most state boards of pharmacy 
applicants are required to present satisfactory evidence of college gradua- 
tion and in addition must have had from one to four years of practical 
experience in a pharmacy where prescriptions are compounded. Students 
are not encouraged to obtain this professional experience while attempting 
a full course of study. In the case of students who maintain a quality- 
point index of 2.00 or higher, permission may be granted by the Dean to 
acquire a limited amount of this professional experience by work in à 
Pharmacy while carrying a full « hedule. Students who fall below а 
quality-point index of 2.00 will be required to reduce their academic load 
or to limit their Professional-experience time to less than twenty-four 
hours a week. 
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Carl Douglas Wells, B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Pr ofessor of Home Economics 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Р, ofessor of Physical Education 
for Men í 4 

Ruth Emma Coyner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion 

Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Bernath Eugene Phillips, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men 

Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education for Women 

Birch Evans Bayh, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Jane Frost Hilder, Lecturer in Education 

Helen Katherine Mackintosh, Ph.D., Visiting Professorial Lecturer in 
Education 

Agnes Kerr Tweedie, Ed.M., Lecturer in Education 

Ruth Kincer Webb, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Lili Peller, Lecturer in Education 

Mildred Dean, A.B., Visiting Lecturer in Education 
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Oliver Edwin Baker, Ph.D., Sc.D., Research Associate in Education 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


William Cullen French, Chairman 
Frances Kirkpatrick Ruth Harriet Atwell 
William Henry Myers 


COMMITTEE on DISCIPLIN ARY RELATIONS 


Mitchell Dreese, Chairman 
Bernath Eugene Phillips Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service 


and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to 


extend their 
education. 


А The school embraces the Departments of Education, Phy- 
sical Education, and Home Economics, and it 
Other departments of the University in which 
elect work. ' 

The sche 


is affiliated with all the 
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It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. 

dule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
full-time and part-time students. By attending afternoon, Saturday, and 


Summer classes, teachers in the schools of Washington and vicinity may 


Complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their posi- 
tions, 
ADMISSION 
For 


à statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, see pages 11—15, 


For THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
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actory completion of two years of approved college work, or 
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Students meeting these requirements are admitted as regular stu- 
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dents. Others may be admitted to the Division of University Students 
on the presentation of evidence that they are qualified to Pursue the work 
] to advantage. 

Students transferring from other colleges or from normal schools 
should request their high schools and their colleges or normal schools to 
| transmit their credentials of work to the Director of Admissions at least 

one month before the beginning of the session that they wish to enter. 
All credentials must be in hand before the student may register. Cre- 
dentials are official and acceptable only when transmitted directly from 


school to school, without Passing through the hands of the student. 


For THE HIGHER DEGREES 


To be admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a bacca- 
laureate degree from an accredited school or college or must have com- 
pleted a course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the equivalent. 
Candidates holding degrees from unaccredited institutions, whose work is 
judged by the Faculty to be more than twelve semester-hours short of a 
standard baccalaureate degree, must register for a Bachelor’s degree; 
others may remove their deficiencies while registered for the higher 
degree. 


REGISTRATION 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 


16-17. 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see page 18-23. 
SCHOL ARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 


Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University. 


For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, $6 
pages 25—36. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A student of demonstrated capacity with special interest in a Course 
may, upon the approval of his project by the instructor in charge and 
by the Dean, be permitted to undertake independent study under thé 
personal direction of the instructor. 
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RESIDENCE 


A minimum of one year, or thirty semester hours, must be completed 
in residence in the School of Education. Summer Sessions work may be 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggre- 
gate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the 
Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
must be completed in residence, 

Students intending to attend summer-school sessions at other institu- 
tions and desiring to count credits so obtained toward degrees in the 
School of Education must first obtain the written approval of the Dean. 
In no event will such credits be recognized to an amount in excess of 
that which might be earned in a similar period in this University. 


NONCONTINUOUS ATTENDANCE 


Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who fail to register and 
attend for one semester 9r more, or one Summer Session, may reenter 
and continue their work only under the rules and regulations in force 
at the time of their return. For the purpose of this regulation, the 
Summer Sessions shall not be considered a semester with respect to stu- 
dents registered in the regular sessions, 

Students unable to continue their work for one or more semesters 
because of illness or the Pressure of duties in connection with their 
regular occupations may be permitted by the Dean to register in 
residence on payment of the University fee. (See page 37.) 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 38-39. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00, 

Probation —Students who fail to maintain a quality-point index of a 
least 2.00 are placed on probation. Students remain on probation 48 
long as they fail to attain this index. х 

Suspension.- "Students who fail to pass (i.e., who receive a grade of E 
or F) in half or more of their work, based on a minimum of sixteen 
semester-hours, are suspended. 


A student who has been suspended for poor scholarship may within ten 
days appeal his case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dest 
If the case appears to be remediable and the student appears likely to im- 
prove im his scholarship thereafter, the committee may readmit him 00 
probation. A student who has been denied readmission on probation may 
petition the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean for readmission 
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personality ratings from instructors under whom the candidate has 
studied, a personal interview with the Dean, and a scholastic-aptitude 
test. 


TRANSFERRED Work 


Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of twenty- 
four semester-hours of work must be completed at The George Wash- 
ington University. 

Advanced courses completed in excess of the requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree in The George Washington University may be 
credited toward the Master’s degree to the extent of twelve semester- 
hours, provided the work fits in with the student’s plan of specialization 
and is approved in writing by the Dean before it is undertaken. 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration for the 
Master’s degree at The George Washington University will be credited 
only after the candidate has satisfied the department concerned that he 
is proficient in the subject matter of the courses offered for credit. Such 
Proficiency may be determined by examination or by other means. 


PROGRAM oF STUDIES 


The degree of Master of Arts is a professional degree, designed to 
prepare the student for some particular type of educational service. The 
program of studies leading to the degree will be selected by the candi- 
date and his consultative committee from the various related depart- 
ments of the University to give the student an adequate background in 
his chosen vocational field. For prospective high school and junior high 
school teachers this will ordinarily include study in the subject which the 
candidate is planning to teach as well as in the field of Education. 


RESIDENCE 


A candidate must pass in resident study at this University at least 
two semesters, or one semester and one nine-week summer term, or 
three nine-week summer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 


AMOUNT ОР Work 


A student whose previous Preparation in his chosen field has been 
adequate may complete his requirements, including the thesis, by à 
minimum of thirty semester-hours ot work; others may be required to 


take as many as twelve semester-hours additional. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must (1) have 
completed graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equivalent 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in The George Wash- 
ington University, and (2) have had at least three years of successful 
educational experience. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education on the basis of an 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
examination will usually include the following: (1) a written examina- 
tion involving problems related to the applicant’s background; (2) a 
scholastic-aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committee 
shall counsel the candidate and guide his work. 

The consultative committee, in cooperation with the candidate, shall 
(1) determine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of which the candi- 
date must pass a written examination at least eight months before he 
presents himself for the degree; (2) formulate a list. of course require- 
ments and of readings that will assist him in preparing for these exam- 
inations; and (3) designate the tools of investigation that will be needed 
by the candidate in the prosecution of his study. These tools may 
include one or more foreign languages, statistical methods, historical crit- 
icism, or any others considered essential by the committee. An examina- 
tion in the tools designated must be passed by the candidate before he 
takes his comprehensive examination. 


THESIS ADVISER 


After the candidate has satisfied the requirements enumerated in the 
preceding section, his committee is dissolved, and he is assigned to а 
member of the Faculty in whose field the topic of his thesis falls. It is 
the duty of this person to serve as the candidate’s adviser on his thesis 
and in his field of specialization, and to recommend him to the Dean for 
the final oral examination when, in his judgment, the candidate's thesis 
is acceptable. 

Tue DOCTORAL THESIS 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education four copies 0 
his thesis—one typewritten original, on official thesis paper, and three 


—— 
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At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candidate 
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John Randolph Riggleman, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 
George Howland Cox, Lecturer on Hispanic American History 
COMMITTEES* 
THE Dean’s Councitt 
1941 


Alva Curtis Wilgus 
Frank Mark Weida 


1942 1943 
Steuart Henderson Britt John Withrow Brewer 
Howard Maxwell Merriman Willard Hayes Yeager 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 

Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Arthur Edward Burns 
Donald Stevenson Watson John Albert Tillema 


Richard Norman Owens 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University School of Jurisprudence and 
Diplomacy existed from 1898 to 1913, when it was discontinued as à 
separate school. The courses were given, however, in Columbian College 
until September 1928, when training in foreign service and governmental 
theory and administration was reestablished as a separate branch under 
the School of Government. 

It is the purpose of the School to give its students an understanding 
of the responsibilities under the Constitution of the United States in 
the conduct of public office —domestic and foreign. This can be accom- 
plished not through any single course but through a curriculum which 
correlates social, economic, political, historical, and psychological studies 

The courses in domestic government train in the theory of, and prac- 
tice in, local, state, and national positions, The courses in Foreign Service 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 18 -23. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University. 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
pages 25—36. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the sub- 
ject falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits 
as designated in the list of courses of instruction in this CATALOGUE. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Government are subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated 
on pages 11—23 and 37—42. 


AMOUNT or Work 


Full-time students not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 


seventeen semester-hours. Students employed more than twenty-four 
hours a week, who are not on probation, may take not more than ten 
semester-hours. 

Full-time undergraduate students whose quality-point index is 3.50 or 
higher may take not more than nineteen semester-hours. 1 ndergraduate 
students employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose quality- 
point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve semester-hours. 

Exceptions to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
charge before provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who holds a Junior Certificate from the Junior College, 


or the equivalent from an accredited institution, and who has registered 
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In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- 
ship rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen 


| semester-hours or more. 
| CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


For recommendation for graduation the School of Government re 
quiries, in addition to the appropriate Junior College work (see Page 57 
and table facing pages 60-61), a minimum of sixty semester hours during 
the two senior college years, as set forth in one of the following cur 
ricula. The third and fourth years of these seven curricula lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government with a designation of the 
major field of study; the graduate years as here outlined lead to the 
degree of Master of Arts (see pages 158-59) in the respective fields. 
Electives as well as other subjects must be approved by the Dean. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


A minimum of thirty semester-hours of work, as outlined in the cur- 
ricula on pages 154-57, must be completed successfully. Variations from 
these curricula require the permission of the Dean. 

Not more than twelve semester-hours of work may be taken in 
another professional School; and work so taken cannot be counted toward 
degrees in both Schools. No Part of the minimum requirement may be 
taken in any other institution. 

A second-group course (numbered 101 200) may be counted toward 
the Master's degree only when registration for advanced credit has been 
approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean and by the officer 
of instruction, and provided that the student shall have done such extra 
work in the course as may be prescribed by the instructor. 

Work completed more than three years Prior to registration for the 
Master's degree will be counted only if the candidate successfully passes 
an examination on the subject matter oí the work offered for credit. 

In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a com- 
prehensive written examination in his major field. An oral examination 
on his thesis may also be required, 

Second-group Courses (numbered 101 200) taken in the senior year of 
college may be counted toward the Master's degree, provided that at the 
beginning of such Courses the student shall obtain the approval of the 
Dean and of the instructors in the courses, and provided that the stu- 
dent shall have done such extra work on the courses as may be pre- 
scribed by the instructors, No work counted toward a baccalaureate 
degree may be counted toward a Master's degree. A student working 
toward the Master's degree who is completing an undergraduate major 
must attain a grade of B or higher in each course undertaken as part of 
his undergraduate-major Program. 

A student who expects to continue his Studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised 80 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may help to prepare him tor the higher, 

Particular attention is called to the Statement of graduation require- 
ments on pages 39-40. 


RESIDENCE 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal 
instruction, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 
with the permission of the department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Students whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 


Dean. Regarding the system of grading, see Pages 38-39. 
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approval of the 
an by the Student г 
' calendar, 
Stated on Page 41, 

Payment of tuition for the 


ar of registration, 
under whom th 
ап additional 


Professor in ch 
10 later than t 


Requirements in reg 


the thesis are 


thesis wil] entitle the с 
to the advice and 
е thesis is to be 


andidate, during the 
direction of the member 
Written, 


In case a thesis 
academic 


Successive 


Year may be granted 
r tuition Payment. If the Preparation of the thesis ex- 
tends eyond the two-year Period, it must be 
tuition paid on the 


registered for again, and 


Same basis as for a repeated course. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., 


м President of the Universit; 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph. 


D., Dean of University Students 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* 
Courtland Darke Baker 


Mitchell Dreese 
Arthur Edward Burns 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Division of University Students w 
make the Work of th 
accessible to m 
Courses to mee 
Students reg 
as 


as organized in 1930 in order to 
€ University in its several divisions more fully 
ature students and to provide for the offering of special 
t special de 
istered in this 
distinguishe 
uate students. 


mands as they might arise from time to time. 
Division are designated “University students”, 


d from regularly matriculated undergraduate and grad- 


ADMISSION 
Men 


5 апа women over twenty-or 
Sion as “[. niversity students” 
eequate Preparation. A 
быы, : 
Р gibility tor degree candidacy but who do not 

ates к a degree in The Geor 
mitted as “University (f 
: is "University students". In each case the approval of the in- 
*ITUCtOor concerned must be obtained. 
Present a c > { i 

t a complete statement of the work previously pursued, on the 


ty form. A student who is found unable to 
a course for which he 
А hat course upon the re 
the approval of the Dean. 

n special instances, 
May be registered as 
to take active 
Will be allowe 


1e years of age may apply for admis- 
to pursue courses for which they have had 
pplicants who present credentials evidencing 
desire to become candi- 
ge Washington University may be ad- 


Applicants for admission must 
^i : 

/Niversj 
Vantage 
rolls of t 


pursue with ad- 
is registered may be dropped from the 
commendation of the instructor and with 


with the permission of the instructor, a person 
an "auditor" in 
Part in the e 
d for such 


a class without being required 
xercises or to pass examinations, but no credit 
attendance. 


* The Pres; 
officio of k- resident of 


\е council, the University and the Dean of University Students are members ex 
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“University STUDENTS” IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
degree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and who be- 
cause of their maturity, educational training, and practical experience 
seem qualified to pursue the study of Law, may be admitted as “Univer- 
sity students” upon the approval of the Faculty of the Law School. 

Candidates for admission as “University students” in the Law School 
must file written applications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, 
and letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their 
education and experience. Work done by such “University students” 


will not be counted toward a degree. 
REGISTRATION 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 
16-17. 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 18-23. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Division of University Students are subject to, and are 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the general University regula- 
tions stated on pages 11-23 and 37-42. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 38-39. 

Probation,—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or they are placed on probation. The cases of students having à 
quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will be considered 
individually. A student remains on probation as long as his quality- 
point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed. 

Dismissal.—A student who has a total quality-point index below 1.50 
will be dropped. The cases of students having a total quality-point 
index between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered individually. 

A student who receives a grade of E or F in two courses in any two 
out of three successive semesters will be dropped. 

Students who fall under probation for the third semester, whether 
successive or after an interval, will be dropped. 

Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 


an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission 
under this rule must submit evidence that during his absence from the 


- 
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University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 
by readmission. 
be readmitted, 

For the 


a semester, 


Warnings.—At Stated intervals during the academic year — 
shall file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who 


are doing work of D grade or lower. These "warnings" shall be trans- 
mitted to the 


may receive 


Students dropped twice for poor scholarship will not 
(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 42.) 
purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered 


students concerned. Upon request a parent or guardian 
а copy of a warning notice sent to a student. A warning con- 
Stitutes notice to the student that he must consult the Dean within a 
reasonable time and in any case not later than two weeks after receipt 


. , ә А » 3 1 ma Ж e 
of the warning. “Warning periods” are established as follows: First 
Semester—N ovember I to Is. 


mer Sessions—six-y, 
fourth to fifth week 


Second semester—March 15 to 30. Sum- 
eek courses, third to fourth week ; nine-week courses, 


In the case of students with 


ship rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen 


Semester-hours or multiples thereof, unless he receives a grade of E or F 
In two courses in 


limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- 


any two out of three successive semesters. 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


University students” 


may be transferred, at their request, to other 
Colleges, Schools, or Divisions of the University only upon complying 
with the regulations of the 


specific College, School, or Division to which 
they wish to transfer, 


regulations printed i 
residence, 
th 


Students should familiarize themselves with the 
n the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, 


amount and quality of work. Specifically, they should note 
at ın some cases 


may be transferre 
Semester-hours m 

ivision granting 
2.00 must be 


not more than thirty (30) semester-hours of credit 
d from this Division; that at least the last thirty (30) 
ust be spent in residence in the College, School, or 
the degree; and that a general quality-point index of 
maintained, with an index of 2.50 in the major. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The Courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 
Оп page 169. 
EXTENSION CoURSES 
Special cour 


ses may 
/Dlversity 


wheney 
urnish Proper faci 
noncredit Courses 


be offered at the University or away from the 
er the demand exists and the University is able to 
lities for instruction. Such courses may be credit or 
» according to University regulations. If they are for 
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credit, the work will be of the same character and Standard as that 
offered by the University in its regular courses, 

Extramural classes may be formed by local groups. Such groups may 
determine, upon consultation with the Dean, the Possibility of organ- 
izing the type of extramural work which they desire. Extramural 
courses will generally be arranged to meet in one period for one hour 
and forty minutes weekly, for fifteen weeks. This constitutes two class- 
hours of fifty minutes each and, when Credit is granted, will count for 
two semester-hours’ credit. Such courses must be approved in advance 
by the department concerned. Tuition will be charged at the rate of $8 
a semester-hour, plus the University fee for 


extension students. 
Announcements of extension courses will be issued from time to time 


and may be obtained upon application at the Office of the Registrar. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CENTER 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D.. 


President of the University 
George 


Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 


COUNCIL 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Р, ofessor of Romance Languages 
үү 


alter Andrew Bloe 

Robert Whitne 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E. 

Administration 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., 
Economics 

Thomas Deibert, 

guages 


Wood Gray, Ph.D., 


dorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine 


y Bolwell, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of American Literature 


‚ D.Eng., Professor of Engineering 


Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 


. ‚ "asl x 
Alan A.M., Associate Professor of Romance La 


Associate 


Antonio Alonso, A.M. 


Professor of American History 
» Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Because of its situation in the heart of the National Capital, The 
Jeorge Washington University is able to offer 
Work and to Promote and foster 
Which profit especially by the 
-ibrary of Congress, the ] 
and legations, and othe 
© these advantages 
Americas, It is intend 
Manifold Opportunities, 
arly constituted 
directed re 
road fie] 


certain types of academic 
Conferences, publications, and studies 
resources of the Federal Government, the 
'an American Union, the various embassies 
r institutions located in Washington. Particularly 
apply to work concerning the nations of the 
ed that the Center shall take advantage of these 
not only by facilitating the offering of regu- 
and special lecture 
scholarly and 
d of inter-American re 


Courses 


$, but also by encouraging 
Search and 


. yc m 
informational publications in the 


lations. 
INTER-AME RICAN CENTER ACTIVITIES 
1. Lectures on Latin American and Pan American problems, given for 
Students at the University and for a limited number of the public 
2. Annual D 


ecember cor 


Merence on I 
and held at the 


Public Chamber of 


'an American affairs, given for the 
Commerce of the United States 
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3. Annual Pan American conference for Washington high school stu- 
dents, held at the University 

4. Weekly broadcast in Spanish and Portuguese to Latin America; topics 
include current American and European affairs 

5. Annual series of lectures in Spanish for Spanish-speaking people of 
Washington 

6. Annual conference between representatives of business organizations 

and government departments 

Series of talks at public high schools and private schools, and before 


ч 


civic organizations 
8. Publication of addresses given at the various conferences 


COURSES ON INTER-AME RICAN SUBJECTS 
Economics 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 
281-82 Public and Private Finance in Latin America (3-3) 
283-84 Economic Problems of Latin America (3-3) 


History 


161-62 Hispanic American Civilization (3-3) 

163 The Pan American Movement (2) 

166 Hispanic American Constitutional History (2) 

167-68 Current Latin American and Pan American Problems (2-2) 
169 The Great States of Hispanic America (2) 

181-82 Diplomatic History of the United States (3-3) 

183 Overseas Expansion of the United States (3) 

261-62 Seminar in Hispanic American History (3-3) 

265-66 The Age of Dictators in Hispanic America (3-3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


I-2 First-Year Spanish (3-3) 

5-6 Second-Year Spanish (3-3) 

109-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition 

127-28 Spanish American Literature (3-3) 

227-28 Seminar in Spanish American Literature (3-3) 
1-2 First-Year Portuguese (3-3) 

5—6 Second-Year Portuguese (3-3) 


GEOLOGY 


123-24 Regional Geology of North and South America (3-3) 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1940 


› ident of the Unive sity 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Univer 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., 


Dean of the Summer Session 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Summe 
Courses given 
other terms. 
applied tow = > educational equipment 
and Divisions of the University. The complete educatic 
and facilities of the 
Sessions, 


I E] t [ t Jniv rsity, and all 
Se ssi mS аге an integral part ot he l а r 1 їп the 
а ӨК mil : t resp i -ourses ered 1 
imil 1 to he corresp onding courses o . ! 3i 
are s é ө 5 85: „< pleted mz y b 
A -ademic credit tor courses satisfactorily com 
Cå ay 


. з тес Schools, 
. ra $ Шереѕ, Sc 
ard the appropriate degrees їп the various С‹ g 


i S le ts in the oeaummer 
Ini ity 2 ave lable to students > 
4 { nive sity are avail: 


e "tc All 

те 'duipment, etc. Al 

including libraries, laboratories, field equip 
departments of the 


The Summer S 
Work during the 
study in W 
both intelli 


University are open to Et ang imum university 
essions offer an opportunity e езект а term of 
summer period. The educational быр the Me у: 
gent and appreciative citizenship. mye : | by a first-hand 
economics, literature, and IOS, TONS: are pr Ve le s classes allows 
knowledge of our national institutions. The e 28 laboratories of 
the Students ample time to visit the great libraries a > 


he Govern- 
“а "aus ої the (sc 
the Capital and to observe the departments and bureau 
ment in operation. 


with central offices 
Students whose 
may be convenie 


The many educational and Scientific a 
and exhibits situated in Washington are gomme. 
special interests draw on such кансы E 
ntly arranged to the many places of beauty a 
'ar-by Virginia and Maryland. ‘olumbian College, 
Courses will be offered in the Junior College, к ас 
the Law School, the School of Education, the Schoo - < a 
and the Division of University Students. Students p EE 
Engineering and the School of Pharmacy will have the opp 
take 


: : а $ * Junior College 
many of their elective and required courses in the J 
and Columbian College curricula. 


Provision is made 
during the 


association in ne 


, Е [ t life 
for the social and recreational side of — 

М < r = 2 'tic facilities and 
Üummer Sessions The University’s athletic Бе" erpe 
У E 9 The nanê ıs parks and g 
equipment are available to all students. The numero: I 


e he Potomac 
r . ys : rate on the 0 
courses of Washington, the riding trails, water sports 

and at near-by beaches, all 


r f recreation. 
Т ffe a wide choi е or outdoor ec atc 

0 i t 

he l niversity rece 


: re and other 
ptions and dances are annual events, a 
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student parties are organized. ‘The University fee entitles all students 
in attendance to medical advice and treatment from the Office of the 
University Physician. University lectures upon themes of contemporary 
interest by men distinguished in various phases of our modern life are 
sionally offered during the Sessions. Women registered in the Sum- 


OCC: 
mer Sessions are privileged to live in the Hattie M. Strong Residence 
Hall (see page 43). 

The Summer Sessions of 1940 will present a full program of academic 
and professional courses. In addition, a special group of studies has 
been prepared in the School of Education. A large number of the regu- 
lar members of the University Faculty will teach during the summer, 
and distinguished specialists from national economic and educational 
organizations have been added to the staff. 

More complete information concerning these and other features of the 
Summer Sessions curricula will be found in the Summer Sessions Bul- 
letin, now available upon request. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


The rules and regulations of the University apply to all departments 
of the Summer Sessions. The announcements of the separate Colleges, 
Schools, and Divisions in this CATALOGUE should be consulted for in- 
formation regarding admission, advanced standing, fees, etc. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction offered in the Summer Sessions are included 
in the alphabetical list of courses, beginning on page 169, and also in the 


Summer Sessions Bulletin. 


Special publications relating to the Summer Sessions will be sent to 
all interested persons on request. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
On the following pages of this CaTALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
arranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 


of instruction offered by the University in the summer of 1940 and in 
the academic year 


1940—41. The courses as here listed are subject to 
Some slight ch 


ange. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 
Course announced. 
HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
Courses of instruction 


are scheduled in the morning and early after- 


noon hours for full-time students. 


In addition, there are late-afternoon sections of most of the courses 


instruction, scheduled from 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. These classes 
are identical with the morning sections of the corresponding courses, 
are taught by the same instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. 

у taking the late-afternoon and summer classes and extending the time 
of study beyond the Customary four years, a student who is able to give 


only part of his time to college work may complete a regular curriculum 
and obtain a degree. 


of 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
AND AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The system of numbers 


and symbols used in connection with these 
announcements of courses is 


explained in the following paragraphs. 


ExPLANATION or COURSE NUMBERS 


In all dep 


; artments of instruction 
о 


the number which precedes the name 
А Course indicates the semester in which that course is offered. An 
odd number indi, ates that the course is offered in the first semester; an 
E" number, that it is offered in the second semester; and a double num- 
er (e.g., 157-58), that it begins in the first semester and continues in the 


Seco "RO, a . 
} nd. This rule however, to courses offered only in 
the Summe 


Semester and normally 
Opposite seme 
the st 


has no application, 
т Sessions. In a few cases, where a course numbered for one 


given in that semester is offered this year in the 
Ster, such exception to the foregoing rule is clearly noted in 
nt following the name of the course, and in each such case 
number js followed by the letter x (e.g., 21x). 

In the D Е 


ü partment of Law, 
200; Second-year courses 

о . 

301 to 400; and graduate coi 


ateme 
the Course 


first-year courses are numbered from 101 
from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 
irses, from 401 to 500. 
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In the departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are 
numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 
year courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 

In all other departments the following system of numbering is used: 

First-group courses, numbered from 1 to 100, are planned for students 
in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser 
and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors, In certain 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up under- 
graduate deficiencies or as Prerequisite to advanced courses, but they 
may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses, numbered from 101 to 200, are planned for 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward 
higher degrees only when registration tor graduate credit has been ap- 
proved at the beginning of the course by the Dean responsible for the 
graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the completion 
of additional work has been certified by the officer of instruction. 

Third-group courses, numbered from 201 to 300, are planned primarily 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the officer 
of instruction, to qualified seniors: they are not open to Junior College 
students or other undergraduates, 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT or CREDIT 


The number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
completion of a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the 
name of the course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of credit 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three hours 
of credit is marked (3). A semester-hour of credit usually consists of the 
completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one laboratory 
period a week for one semester, 

A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course indicates that the 
course may not be entered in the second semester and that credit will not 
be given until the work of both semesters has been completed. 


| 


ANATOMY 


Claude Matthews MacFall, LL.B., Ph. 
Executive Officer 
Paul Calabrisi, 


D., Professor of Anatomy, Acting 


A.B., Instructor in Anatomy 


, Instructor in Anatomy 


IOI Gross Anatomy 
This course 
Careful disse 
a week, 


MacFall and Staff 


consists of instruction in osteology, followed by the 
ction and study of the entire body. Fifteen hours 
103 Histology and Embryology The Staff 

MS Course includes the histogenesis and microscopic structure 


of the tissues and organs of the human body. Twelve hours 
a week, 


104 Neuro-Anatomy 
Fifteen hours a week, 

203-4 Research 
Hours and cre 


The Staft 


The Staff 
dits to be arranged. 
300 Surgical Anatomy (elective )* The Staff 


wo hours a week, 


* Thi 
18 cor H Sos t А 
course is given in collaboration with the Department of Surgery. 


ART 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Profe ssor 0 


Elisabeth Ray Lewis, A.B., Lecturer in Art 


f Art, Executive Officer 
| Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 


Myrta Williams Spence, A.B., B.F.A., Associate in Art 


Philip Fletcher Bell, A.B., B.F.A., Associate in Art 


Rowland Lyon, A.M., Associate in Art 
Mary Whitney Thoenen, Associate in Art 


Minimum requirements for the major.—Prerequisite: Art 1-2, 


either 5-6 and 25-26, ог 7-8 and 9-10. Major in Art Appreciation—Art 111-12, 


121-22, 131-32, 141-42, and 151-52. Major in Design 


Appreciati n, plus two years of Design, and one 
Painting. Major in Painting—re luirements as for 
107-8, jo, and 139-40. 

Fee 


APPRECIATION 
First Group 


I-2 Artistic Environments (3-3) 


—requirements as for Art 
year each of Life Class and 
Art Appreciation, plus Art 


tatement of drawing-room and other fees, see page I9. 


The development of the home: home furnishing and decoration. 


Mon. and Fri., 12:10 to I:25 P.M. 


{11-12 Art Criticism (3-3) 


An introduction to the appreciation of the 
the interpretation of the paintings of the old 
ters. Tues., Wed., and Thurs., 12:10 P.M. 


SECOND Group 


T111-12 Current Criticism (3-3) 


and modern mas- 


The history of art criticism; written criticisms of current art 
exhibitions, Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M. 


121-22 History of Art in Europe (3 -3) 


Painting and sculpture: their development from ancient sources, 
their relation to architecture, and their place 
zation. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5:10 P.M. 


131-32 History of American Fine Arts (3-3) 


in European civili- 


sculpture, paint- 


A survey of architecture, furniture, decoration, 


ing, folk arts, and crafts in America from the early colonies t9 
the present. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M. 
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141-42 History of Ancient and European Architecture and Decoration 


(3-3) Kline 
A Survey of the architecture and decorative arts of the ancient 
and modern Civilizations of the Mediterranean, the Far East, 
and Europe. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 


151-52 4 Survey of Modern Art (3-3) Crandall 
The interpretation of the contemporary arts in 


America. Mon., 


Europe and 
Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


DESIGN 


First Group 
5-6 First- Year Design* (3-3) Kline, Thoenen 


I. Commercial art: color, composition, lettering, perspective, 


and free-hand drawing; II. Illustration: conventional design 


and elementary Problems in wash, pencil, and pen and ink: or 
ПІ. Interior decoration: composition and layout of rooms, 
arrangement of furniture, and rendering technique. Section A: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 1:40 to 4:00 P.M.; section В: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. 
15-16 First-Year Design: Problems* (3-3) 


Kline, Thoenen 
For Students in the 


two-year course; may be taken concur- 
Tently with Art 5-6. Section A: Mon., 
А.М. to 12:00 M.; section B: 
10:30 P.M. 


25-26 Seco nd- Year 


Wed., and Fri.. 9:30 
Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 


Design* (3-3) 
І, Commercial art: 
illustration . II. 
tration in 


3-: Kline, Spence, Thoenen 
decorative and industrial design or fashion 
Illustration: monochrome and 


t wash and tempera; or III. 
Period decoration 


full-color illus- 
Interior decoration: 
and rendering of interiors. Prerequisite: Art 


6. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7 
35-36 8?сопа-Ү га, 


1:40 to 4:00 P.M.; section 
:30 to 10:00 Р.М. 
Design: Problems* (3-3) Kline, Spence, 


Thoenen 
of the two-year course; 


may be taken concur- 
Art 25-26. Prerequisite: Art 16. Section A: Mon., 
ed., and Fri, 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 


M.; section B: Tues. and 
3» 7:10 to 10:30 рм. 


SECOND GROUP 


Crandall, Kline, Thoenen 
ayouts for reproduction and advertising; 
-jacket design, book and magazine illus- 


art: ] 


“ЫШ П.П ustration: book 
* Comme;,; : 
taken at а tin art, illustrat; п, and interior decorar 


are separate courses; only one can be 


135-36 


185-86 


107-8 


127-28 


9-10 


119-20 


Courses of Instruction 


tration in full color; or III. Interior decoration: textiles, 
lights, fixtures, and accessories. Prerequisite: Art 26. Section 
A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 M. and 1:40 to 
4:00 P.M.; section B: daily except Sat., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
Fourth-Y ear Design* (6-6) Crandall, Kline, Bell, Thoenen 
Practical problems in I, Commercial art, II. Illustration, or 
III. Interior decoration. Prerequisite: Art 126. Section A: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 M. and 1:40 to 4:00 
P.M. ; section B: daily except Sat., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M, 

Seminar in Design The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


DRAWING 

First Group 
Drawing (3-3) Spence, Bell 
Free-hand Studies from antique cast, life, and landscape. Sec- 
tion A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 M.; sec- 
tion B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:30 to 10:00 Р.М. 


SECOND Group 

Life Class (3-3) Spence, Bell 
Drawing in various mediums from the nude and costumed 
model, and the Study of anatomy. Section A: Tues., Thurs» 
and Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. 

Pencil and P, n-and-Ink Drawing (2-2) Spence, Lyon 
Use of these mediums in rendering and illustration. Section 
A: Tues. and Thurs., 1:40 to 4:00 P.M.; section B: Tues. and 
Thurs., 7:30 to 10:00 Р.М. 


PAINTING 
First Group 
First-Year Painting (3 3) Spence, Lyon 
Portrait, still life, and landscape. Section A: Tues. and re 
1:40 to 4:00 P.M., and Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 M.; section , 
Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. 
SECOND Group 


, , ae : e, Lyon 
Sec ond-) ear Painting (2-2) Spence, Ly 


Portrait, still life, and landscape, For majors in Design 4 

; lieet "^ ore з to 4:00 
special students. Section A: Tues, and Thurs., 1:40 
P.M.; section B: Tues, and Thurs., 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. 


tiles, 
ction 
O to 


"nen 
, or 


A: 


ML 4r AES 


129-30 T'hird-Y ear Painting (3-3) Spence, Bell 
F rom the nude and costumed model. Prerequisite: Art 108. 
Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:30 A.M. to I2:00 M.: 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. Eod 

139-40 Pourth-Y ear Painting (6-6) Spence, Bell, Lyon 
Practical Problems in composition, mural painting, and por- 
apie Prerequisite: Art 130. Section A: Mon., Wed., and 

^r 9:30 A.M. to 12:00 M. and 1:40 to 4:00 P.M.; section B: 
daily except Sat., 7:10 to 10:30 P.M. 

149-50 Advanced Painting and Composition The Staff 

fours and Credits to be arranged. 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive 
Officer 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 

Alden Franklin Roe, Sc.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 


Fees.—For a statement of material fees, see page 20. 


112 


205 


209 


210 


212 


214 


General Bacteriology (4) Roe 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including in- 
dustrial and hygienic applications. Several groups of bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds are studied in the laboratory. Tues., Thurs» 
and Sat., 9:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. 


Advanced Bacteriology Roe 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112. Hours and credits to Бе 
arranged. 

Bacteriology and Immunology Parr, Griffin 


A thorough grounding in bacteriological technique and a com- 
prehensive study of micro-organisms related to medical and 
hygienic problems. Methods of diagnosis are stressed and ime 
munological procedures and theory fully treated. Eighteen 
hours a week for ten w eeks. 


Immunology and Serology (elective) Griffin 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 or 209. Hours and credits 10 


be arranged. 


Intestinal Bai teriology Part 
Prerequisite : Bacteriology 112 or 209. Hours and credits to bë 
arranged. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 

Bai te riologic al Ei ology Рап 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 or 209. Hours and credits to be 
arranged. (Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 
Research in Bai teriology The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged, 

Staff Seminar The Stall 
Biweekly. 


(178) 


Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 25 “УИ 


HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer 

SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Charles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Selwyn Dewitt Collins, Ph.D., 7 

Rolla Eugene 
Medicine 


Leslie C 


Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science 


Dyer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preve ntive 


arl Frank, C.E., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science 
Royd Ray Sayers, A.M 
Hygiene 
Ralph Edwin Tarbett, | 
Raymond Aloysius Vonc 
ventive M edi, ine 


+» M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 


3.5., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science 


lerlehr, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 


Louis Laval Williams, Jr., M.D., 


Е ] ‚жый 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine 


Ralph Gregory Beac 


hley, M.D., 
Health A 


administration 
Sara Elizabeth Branham, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., 
reventive Medicine 


Alice С 


D.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Public 


Professorial Lecturer in 


atherine Evans, M.S., M.D., 


: - Р : 
: Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
Ventive Medicine 


William Henry Sebrell, i 


Medicine 


Jr., M.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 


New ? 7 | 
ewton Edward Wayson, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
Ventive Medicine 
220 Hygiene 
‘he Student is f 


tion from cur 
are 


Spencer and Staff 
amiliarized with the rapid present-day transi- 
ative to preventive medicine, the problems that 
arising in the fields of medical ethics and medical eco- 
nomics, and the social aspects of medical practice or the ever- 
expanding e general practitioner and of the pro- 


lession as an integral group in our social structure. Two hours 
a week, 


duties of th 


180 


Courses of Instruction 


401 


402 


Preventive Medicine* The Staff 
The methods employed in the study of epidemics of the more 
important communicable and reportable diseases; analysis of 
the epidemiological data upon which are based our modern 
methods of prevention and control; and exposition of the gen- 
eral and specific measures of control usually employed by 
modern health units. Two hours a week. 


Public Health Practice The Staff 
The student is afforded an opportunity to become familiar 
with preventive medicine as applied in actual health-depart- 
ment practice. Eight periods. 


* Supplemented for exceptional students by summer field work in various health departments. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Enzymology | 

Helen Marie Dyer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 

Oliver John Irish, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry 

[ Alan Hisey, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry 


Fees.—Fo, а statement of material fees, see page 20 


113-14 Biochemistry eet ge 
Lecture and laboratory course for first-year medical students. 
Physical-chemical phases of 

concentration, 

chemistry of 


biochemistry, such as hydrogen-ion 
х i The bio- 
colloids, osmosis, and enzyme action. The bio 


carbohydrates, fats, and proteins; tissues; diges- 
tion; intestinal 


putrefaction; metabolism; urine; vitamins; en- 
docrines. 


The biochemical methods of 
| £astric juice, and 
tests and the 
to disease, 


analysis of urine, blood, 
feces. The diagnostic value of laboratory 
interpretation of laboratory findings. in relation 
Tues. and Thurs., 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. Two lectures 
and two three-hour laboratory periods a week. 


120 Bio, hemistry 


of Foods and Nutrition (4) : Dyer 
Lecture and laboratory course designed particularly for stu- 
dents of the Department of Home 


Economics. Mon. and 
Wed., 1:30 to 4:30 P.M. 


221-25 Biochemistry (4-4) Dyer 
Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students, similar | 
їп general content to Biochemistry 113-14.  Prerequisite: | 
Chemistry 152, Mon. and Wed., 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 


224 Biochemistry 


| 
of the Enzymes elective ) Balls 

Course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes 

nzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 

Ved., 4:45 р.м, One hour a week, 


225 Bio, hemical Preparations 
Hours 


Lecture 
and e 


The Staff 


and credits to be arranged. 


226 Biochemical L 


ish 
aboratory Methods Roe, Iris 
Hours 


and credits to be arranged. 


(181) 


182 Courses of Instruction 


227-28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) Roe and Staff 
Seminar course on the current literature in the field of bio- 
chemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open to a limited 
number of specially qualified medical students, Fri., 4:45 Р.М. 


229-30 Research in Biochemistry Roe and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Paul Willi 
Office 


r 


The major —Prere 
Otany т and 2, 
Jiology. will be 
‘Nowledge 
animals ; 


Geology 


and unde 


For {игі} 


Statement 


1-2 Survey in Bio 


Systematic study of 
the 
of work done 


emphasis 
by a review 


and conservat 


upon 


am Bowman, Ph.D., 


required to dem 


з and some 


1 


ег d 


l 0g y 


ion, 


Section D: Wed., 


1:40 to 
С: Wec 
P.M, 
Thurs., I: 


40 to 4:30 P.M.; section C: Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; 
Section D: Sat., 2:00 to 5:00 P.M., sometimes Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
SECOND Group 
1107-8 Evolution (3-3) Griggs 
A survey of the whole field of biology with 


the d 
Science, 
ased largely 
Work in Biolo 
and Fri. 


Mon., үу. 


* See also 


$ Excursio, 


Departn ents of 


15 Into the 


ata whic 
followed 


3:30 P.M.; section B: 


l, 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; 
Tript—ee 


h 
| 


on tl 


gy, Botany, 
5:10 Р.М. 
ed., and Fri., 


et 


ction 


have led to the 


BIOLOGY* 


Associate Professor of Biology, Executive 


ес 


who majors in 


f +} { 


aus, 


terial 


First Group 


3= 
3 


(3-3) 


Bowman 
the plant and animal kingdoms, with 


interdependence of living things, followed 


in evolution, heredity, public health, 
Sections A, B, and C: Tues., 11 


:10 A.M. ; 
6:10 р.м. 


Laboratory—section A: Mon., 
Tues., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section 
section D: Mon., 6:10 to 8:00 
A: Wed., 1:40 to 4: B: 


30 P.M.; section 


attention focused on 
larger generalizations oí the 
2 i 
y the derivation and d 


heories 
lese data. 


iscussion of t 
Prerequisite: one year of college 
Geology, or Zoology. Mon., Wed., 
(Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years, 
I1:10 A.M.) 


184 


1115-16 


{127-28 


199 200 


201—2 


299 300 


Courses of Instruction 


Principles of Cytology (3-3) Bowman 
A study of plant and animal cells based on Sharp’s Introduction 
to Cytology, with training in preparation of slides and use of 
laboratory equipment. Prerequisite: one year of college work 
in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Fri., 10:10 A.M. Laboratory— 
Mon. and Wed., 9:10 to 11:00 VM. (Offered in 1941-42 and 
alternate years, Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M.) 


Introduction to Genetics (3-3) 

A study of the principles of heredity and their application, with 
experimental work in the breeding of fruit-flies. Prerequisite: 
one year of college work in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. (Not 
offered in 1940—41.) 


History of Biology (2-2 Young 
A study of the development ot biology and of those men who 
have made important contributions in the field. Prerequisite: 
two years of Biological S iences. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


General Physiology (3-3) Yocum 
The tundamental physiology ot protoplasm as applicable to both 
animals and plants. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 and one year 
ot college work in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Mon., Wed» 
and Fri., 11:10 1M. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


Teac hing of Science (2) Yocum 
The course aims to assist the student to apply the theories of 
Education to the Presentation of the Principles of science 
Prerequisite: courses in Science and Education satisfactory t? 


the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 


Proseminar: Biology (3 1) Bowman 

P 3 Ыг 
Individually planned and directed work by means of which 
majors in Biology may learn something of those branches not 


T , ‚ -dinate 
studied in regular courses and may organize and coordinā 


ha? . 1 
their knowledge ot the field. Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


y , taw man 

Seminar: Cytology (3—3) Bow п 4 
و‎ 1 requisites 

Individual problems tor advanced students. Prerequi 


Biology 115-16. Hours to be arranged. 


' Ж тап 
Research in Cytology Bow! 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


man 
Thesis ta 1) Bowmar 


Robert Fiske ( 
Willi 


*awson Edwin 


Minimum 
yond the 


I Structure 
The typic: 
on the gene 


lequirements 


iriggs, Ph.D., 
am Webster Diehl, 


tory—section A: 


1:40 to 3:30 P.M. ; 


Section B: 
8:30 P.M. 


Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) 
Study of the different kinds 
evolution of the 


ing plants. Sectic 
Tues, and Thurs., 
5:10 P.M. I 


5 Field Botany (6) 
Field trips to 


P.M., and Sat. 


121 Grasses (3) 


The taxon 
Poaceae, th 


a 


ments « 


Е registrat 


f 


my, morphology, 
е making of a 
Series of repre 


Biol. 
on for 


1 assignment 


Thurs., 9:10 A.M. ; 
11:10 A.M.: section C: 


›п A: Tues. and 


BOTANY* 


r the major.—Twent 


rses, wit] 


First Group 


- . % fa 
and Functions of the Flowering Plantt (3) 
al plant as а working mec 


ral biological significance 
A: Tues and 


5 


SECOND Group 


Ky and 


Botany 1, ea 
to a laborator 


anism, with the 
of plant physiology. 
section B: Tues. and Thurs.. 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Labora- 
Fri., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 
section C: Tues., 6:30 to 8:30 P.M. 


Professor of Botany, Executive O fficer 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor 0j 


f My ology 
Yocum, Ph.D., Associate 


А 
Professor of Botany 


Section 


The Staff 


of plants, with emphasis on the 
plant kingdom: Practice in identifying flower- 
Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; section B: 
11:10 A.M.; section C: Tues. and Thurs., 
aboratory—section A: 
Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.: 


to 3:30 P.M.; 


section C: Tues., 6:30 to 


Griggs 


neighboring localities of botanical interest, with 
Classroom study. 


ummer Sessions 1940 (6)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 


afternoon, nine weeks 


/ 


Griggs 


| E } 
phylogeny, and economics of the 
collection and the determination of 
' её 
Sentative grasses not available 


in the vicinity. 


186 


122 


123-24 


w 
л 


Courses of Instruction 


Text: Hitchcock, Manual of Grasses. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2, or 5. Section A: Mon., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
6:10 P.M. Laboratory—Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be 
arranged. (Offered in 1941 42 and alternate years.) 


Higher Monocots (3) Griggs 
Survey of Arales, Palmales, Liliales, Amaryllidales, Maran- 
tales, Orchidales; study of flower morphology and evolutionary 
tendencies indicated, with the determination of a series of rep- 
resentative species. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or 5. 
Section A: Mon., 9:10 A.M; section B: Mon., 6:10 p.m. Lab- 
oratory—Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be arranged. (Offered 
in 1941—42 and alternate years. ) 

Dicots (3-3) Griggs 
Survey of selected dicotyledonous orders, the selection varying 
trom year to year; practice in naming unknowns. Text: Pool, 
Flowers and Flowering Plants. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, 
or 5. Section A: Mon., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 6:10 Р.М. 
Laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri, hours to be arranged. 
(Offered in 1940 41 and alternate years.) 


M ycology (3-3) Diehl 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. Tues., 6:10 Р.М. Laboratory— 
Tues. and Wed., hours to be arranged. (Offered in 1940—41 
and alternate years, ) 


Plant Pathology (3-3) Diehl 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. Wed., 6:10 p.m. Laboratory— 
Mon. and Wed.. hours to be arranged. (Offered іп 1941-44 
and alternate years.) 


Plant Physiology ( 3-3) Yocum 
First semester: mineral and water relations of plants; second 
semester: organic syntheses and growth. Prerequisite: Botany 
1 and 2; Chemistry 11 12. Mon. and Wed., 5:10 Р.М. Labo- 
ratory—Mon. and Wed. hours to be arranged. (Offered if 
1941—42 and alternate years.) 

Plant Ecology (3 -3) Griggs 


X " s mme 
Prerequisite: Botanv 1 and 2. Fri, 6:10 p.m. Laboratory 


hours to be arranged. (Offered in 1940 41 and alternate years. 


. . zri s 
Plant Distribution ( 3) с 


The distribution of plants is studied with especial reference t9 
the United States and Canada. The biological relationships 9 
eastern America with eastern Asia and of the lands in 6 
Southern Hemisphere are stressed, and their bearing on biolog- 


тае ЕЕЕ 


Botany 


ical and geological history discussed. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2, Fri, 6:10 Р.м. Laboratory—hours to be arranged. 
(Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 


144. Vegetation of the United States (3) 


Griggs 
Seminar on the 


areas and characteristics of the principal types 
of vegetation in the United States. Prerequisites: Botany 1 and 


2. Fri., 6:10 P.M. Laboratory—hours to be arranged. (Offered 
in 1941—42 and alternate years. ) 


THIRD Group 


211 Resear; h ( 3) I he ee 
Laboratory iny estigation of special problems. 
Summer Sessions 


1940 (3)—hours to be arranged, nine 
weeks’ term (( 


riggs). 
219-20 Seminar: Morphology (3-3) 


The Staff 
lours to be arranged. 
221-22 Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3 


а) Griggs 
Hours to be arranged. 


235-36 Seminar: 


Physiology (3-3) 
The subje 


1 Yocum 


ct for 1940—41 is stimulants of plant growth. Wed., 
7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


241-42 Seminar: Ecology (3 -3) Griggs 
Hours to be arranged, 


251-52 Seminar (3-3) 
Discussions 


The Staff 


of current advances in plant science by persons 


especially Competent to present them—partly by the staff and 
advanced Students, partly by authorities invited trom neigh- 
Oring laboratories. 


Thurs., 7:10 P.M. 
261-65 Research The Staff 

Hours and credits to be arranged, 
1 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teac hing of Science 


116 


118 


121 


127 


Business Administration 


Summer Sessions 1940: Business Administration 101, Busi- 
ness Organization (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine weeks’ 
term; Business Administration 102, Business Management (3) 
—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term. 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Kennedy 
Technique of analyzing financial statements for the guidance 
Of operating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; 
Valuation of balance sheet items; determination and interpreta- 
tion of ratios. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M. 

Business Administration 111x—same as Business Adminis- 


tration III, but offered second semester. Tues. and Thurs., 
6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


Business Finance (3) Sutton 
A Study of the basic principles involved in the financial policies 
of business enterprises from the time of promotion to that of 
expansion or possible reorganization. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 51-52; Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 7:30 A.M., nine 
weeks’ term (Kennedy). 
Corporation Financial Problems (3) Sutton 
The 
Of typical financial problems. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 115. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


determination of effective financial policies in the solution 


Investments (3) 
Analysis of the 
different types 


for Various 


Sutton 
factors of investment credit with application to 
of investments; proper selection of investments 
classes of investors; regulation. Prerequisite: 


Business Administration 115. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.м. 


Bank 


Manage ment (2) spa > 
An analysis of the 


lending and investment policies which under 
Various 


} 
business conditions are best adapted to efficient bank 
f 


management. Prerequisite: Economics 119-20. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


Sp . : y 
Speculation and Business Forecasting (2) —— 


A study of the forces and factors underlying the fluctuations of 


business activ; EM "Rae 
usıness activity and methods of procedure in forecasting such 


fluc tuations. 


› ка - ^1. ^u 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 
5:10 P.M. 


116 


118 


121 


127 


Business Administration 


Summer Sessions 1940: Business Administration 101, Busi- 
ness Organization (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine weeks’ 
term; Business Administration 102, Business Management (3) 
—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term. 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Kennedy 
Technique of analyzing financial statements for the guidance 
Of operating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; 
Valuation of balance sheet items; determination and interpreta- 
tion of ratios. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M. 

Business Administration 111x—same as Business Adminis- 


tration III, but offered second semester. Tues. and Thurs., 
6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


Business Finance (3) Sutton 
A Study of the basic principles involved in the financial policies 
of business enterprises from the time of promotion to that of 
expansion or possible reorganization. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 51-52; Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 7:30 A.M., nine 
weeks’ term (Kennedy). 
Corporation Financial Problems (3) Sutton 
The 
Of typical financial problems. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 115. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


determination of effective financial policies in the solution 


Investments (3) 
Analysis of the 
different types 


for Various 


Sutton 
factors of investment credit with application to 
of investments; proper selection of investments 
classes of investors; regulation. Prerequisite: 


Business Administration 115. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.м. 


Bank 


Manage ment (2) spa > 
An analysis of the 


lending and investment policies which under 
Various 


} 
business conditions are best adapted to efficient bank 
f 


management. Prerequisite: Economics 119-20. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


Sp . : y 
Speculation and Business Forecasting (2) —— 


A study of the forces and factors underlying the fluctuations of 


business activ; EM "Rae 
usıness activity and methods of procedure in forecasting such 


fluc tuations. 


› ка - ^1. ^u 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 
5:10 P.M. 


128 


140 


151-52 


157 


101 


168 


Courses of Instruction 


Principles of Insurance (2) ч 
A general course in underlying principles of property, life, 
marine, and casualty insurance, and the function of insurance 
in the economic life of a business or individual. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


Federal Taxation (3) Boyd 
The tax problems which confront business enterprise: income, 
excess profits, capital stock, pay roll, and excise taxes. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 51-52. Tues. and Thurs 
6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


Advanced Accounting (3-3) Owens 
Corporations and partnerships, valuation, actuarial sciences 
estates, receiverships, and reorganizations, consolidated state- 
ments, and other topics. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
51-52. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section 
B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section C: Mon., Weds 
and Fri., 6:10 Р.м. 


Governmental Accounting and Budgets (3) Boyd 
Accounting problems oí federal, state, and local governi 
ment.  Budgetary control; appropriation accounts; encult- 
brances; fund accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administras 
tion 151-52. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 

Cost Accounting (3) Frese 
Job order and process systems of cost findings; interrelation 
of the cost records and the general accounts; standard cose? 
distribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 519 
52. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 

Auditing (3) Owens 
Duties and responsibilities of the auditor; principles and proce 
dures in making audits: arrangement of working papers .- 
the preparation of reports. Prerequisite: Business Admin" 
tration 151-52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 
Accounting Theory and Problems (3) Owens 
The solution of advanced problems and a discussion of ^ 
principles involved. Prerequisite: Business Administration 15! 
52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 

Principles of Marketing (3) we 
A survey of marketing, giving particular attention to consum 
tion, retailing, wholesaling, and sales management ; the ^ 


marketing structure and its relation to the total economy. 
requisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 


Р.М. 


Business Administration 191 


E 172 Marketing Prob 


lems (3) White 
fe, | Marketing 


Principles applied to specific distribution policy and 


ce operating problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
e: turers handling 


consumers' and industrial goods. 


Prerequisite: 
dministration 171. 


Business A (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


yd 174 Exporting and Importing (3) White 
е, Тһе Policy and Operating questions of foreign marketing, both 
e- Of exporting and importing; markets, limitations, and oppor- 
M tunities, Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 
6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 
15 182 Public Utilities (3) Kennedy 
1 A study of public utility characteristics, organization, manage- 
1 ment, financing, combinations, and accounting ; regulation, valu- 
: ation, and rate-making are stressed, Prerequisite: Economics 
y 1-2. Tues., lhurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M. 
185 Principles of Railroad Transportation (3) Kennedy 
d A Study of railroad history, organization, regulation, rate- 
- making theory and Practice, accounting, securities. and con- 
e Solidation. The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
P IS stressed, Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 9:10 A.M. 
| "5 Principles of Motor, Air, and Water Transportation ( 3) 
Kennedy 
A Study of the history, organization, economics, regulations, 
and rates of motor, air, and water carriers. Coordination of 
transportation 
] 


Т is discussed. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
ues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 A.M. 


THIRD Group 


201-2 Problems L Retailing (3-3) Johnson 
Principles and problems in retail merchandising, including 
markup, inventory valuation, and expense control; also, service 
and personne] Problems. Admission by permission of the in- 
Structor, Tues., 8:00 to 10:30 P.M. 

251-55 Semina; in 4c ounting (3-3) Owens 
esearch in accounting problems. Admission by permission of 
the instructor, 


Thurs., 8:00 to 10:30 P.M. 


29 "EL. 
9-300 Thesis (: The Staff 


CHEMISTRY 


| Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Execu- 
| tive Officer 
Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry 
Dewitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Profe ssor of Chemistry 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
| Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Joseph Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Che mistry 
Stephen Brunauer, Ph.D., Lecture: in Chemistry 


James Irvin Hoffman, Ph.D., Lecture: in Chemistry 


The Major - ite: Chemistry 11-12, and 21; Mat 
Physics 11, 12, {. Required: Chemistry 111-12, 121 
W € ji 1 r 1 
Gc € gly 
{asters degr I it € 
t 131 I 251-52 1 
m must in t te 
Ger G І 
lal ‹ ‹ ‹ 1 
Dx 1 li 
Fi I ‹ 2 


First Group 


. > x ! aese! 

3-4 Introductory Survey in Physical Science (3-3) Seeger, Nae d 
A ly nero 1 ffe bs latins ^ach other, an 

A study of energy anc matter, their relation to each M 
А.М. 


their significance to man. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 
(Same as Physics 3-4.) 


p Ld sistant 
{11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Van Evera, Naeser, and Assist n 

4 › а 

section A: Mon. and Wed., 10:10 A.M.; section В: Mon. 


/ M 
Wed., $:10 p.m. Laboratory section M: Mon. and We 


N: T | TI 1:40 to 43 
1:40 tO 4:30 P.M.; section : uc and iurs : section 


P.M.; section О: Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M-; 


P: Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. „cond 
but offered ye , 
s 2 < section 
semester. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 A.M. ; sect Tues 
borator section N: 


Chemistry 11x—same as Chemistry 11, 


) RM. I 


(192) 


Tues. and Thurs., 5:1 


ecu- 


Эл ч 


——— r 


Chemistry 193 


and Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs. 
7:10 to 10:00 P.M. : "81 iret 
Chemistry 12x—same as Chemistry 12, but offe ree ge 
ee - T "г , . F ; Section B: 
semester, Section A: Tues. and Phurs., 10:10 ore, NG Tues 
"Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Laboratory—section N: ues, 


and Thurs. 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section P: lues. and Thurs., 
7:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


, 


Summer Sessions 


1940 (4—4)—daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. 
to 1:20 P.M., 


nine weeks’ term (Van Evera, Naeser) 


21 Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4) Knowles and emisse 
Theoretical and practical study of methods of перегар EY 
identifying the more common cations and anions. ] Terent 
hemistry 12. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 A-M.; sec- 
tion B: 1 and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Laboratory—section М: 
Моп. апа Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section N: Tues. برد‎ 
x "hurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 
to 10:00 Р.М. z 
Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 21, but offered second 
Semester, Section A: Tues. 


fiiia 


121 


апа Thurs., 10:10 A.M.; section B: 
T X z /—secti N: Tues. 
Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 P.M. Laboratory—section 


ps . V ЭИС =. Thurs., 
and Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs 
7:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


Summer Sessions 


1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 
12:20 P.M., 


nine weeks' term (Van Horn). 
SECOND Group 


Physical Chemistry (4-4) 


Van Horn 
Study of Physical laws 


as applied to chemical problems. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 121; Mathematics 20; Physics 14. Section 
A: Mon. and Wed., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon. and Wed., 
5:10 P.M. Laboratory—section N: Tues. and Thurs., 1:40 to 
4:30 P.M.; section O: Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M.; 
Section P: Tues, and Thurs., 7:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


Quantitative Тый; Analysis (4) Knowles and Assistants 
The Principles of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 21. Section A: Mon. and Wed., 11:10 
A.M.; section B: Mon. and Wed., 5:10 P.M. Laboratory—sec- 
tion M: Mon. and Wed., 1:40 (0 4:30 Р.м.; section О: Mon. 
and Wed., 7:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 

Chemistry I21x- 
Semester, Tues, and 
Mon, and Wed., 


Wed., 


same as Chemistry 121, but offered second 
Thurs., 5:10 Р.М. Laboratory—section M: 


1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section О: Mon. and 
7:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


194 


11 


122 


31-32 


Courses of Instruction 


Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 
1:20 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Knowles). 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis (4) Knowles and Assistants 
Application of the fundamental principles of analysis to more 
dificult separations and determinations. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 121. Wed., 5:10 P.M. Laboratory—section M: Mons 
Wed., and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section O: Mon., Wed. 
and Fri., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


Qualitative Inorganic Microanalysis (2) Knowles 
The microtechnique of Emich and others applied to inorganic 
qualitative analysis, Prerequisite: Chemistry 121. Laboratory 
—section M: Mon. and Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 Р.м.; section О? 
Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) Naeser 
Study of chemistry and its theories from the standpoint of the 


periodic table, with major emphasis on the more common ele 


ments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 (formerly 42.) Pre 
requisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12. Tues 
and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М. 

Naeser 


Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the 
preparation and purification of a selected list of substances: 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 (formerly 42.) Prerequisite 0f 
concurrent registration: Chemistry 11-12. Laboratory —3& 
tion M: Mon. and Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section O: Mom 


and Wed., 7:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


Organic Chemistry (formerly 41-42) (4—4) : 
Mackall, Wrenn, and Assistants 
151: Chemistry of the acyclic carbon compounds. Ргегейй 
site: Chemistry 12; however, students are strongly advised 4 
take Chemistry 21 and 121 before entering this course. эе 
Поп А: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: ме 
Wed., and Fri, 5:10 P.M.  Laboratory—section M: wes 


A „м pu: M 
1:40 (о 4:30 P.M.; section N: l'ues., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M 
tion O: Wed., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. йе: 
NA К ] Prerequis! 
152: Chemistry of the cyclic carbon compounds. p. 


: ` 7 А А.М. 
Chemistry 151. Section А: Mon. and Wed., 10:10 pe M: 
-section + 


tion B: Mon. and Wed., 5:10 P.M. Laboratory "oss 
Wed. and Fri, 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section N: em ИШИ 
section О: Mon. and Wed. 7: 


Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; 
10:00 P.M. 


Chemistry 195 


Summer Sessions 1940 ( 


to 1:20 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Mackall, W renn). 


155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (formerly 146) (2) 


Wrenn, Mackall 
sis of carbon compounds, and a study of the funda- 
chniques of Purification, Prerequisite: Chemistry 121 
and 152 (formerly 42), Laboratory—section N: Tues. and 


Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section P: Tues. and Thurs. 7:10 
to 10:00 P.M, 


The synthe 
mental te 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Mackall 


A study of the development of chemistry, and of the biogra- 
Phies of eminent contributors to the science. 
Chemistry 


registration: 


Prerequisite: 
152 (formerly 42), Prerequisite or concurrent 
Chemistry 121. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


THIRD Group 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) Brunauer 
The Fates of chemical reaction and factors influencing them. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 212. (Offered in 1941—42 and alter- 
nate years, ) 

204 Catalysis (2) 


Brunauer 


Terequisite : (Offered in 1941-42 and alter- 


nate years.) 


205-6 Colloid and 


Chemistry 203. 


Surface Chemistry (2-2) 


(Not Offered in 1941—42.) 
211-12 Advanced Physical Chemistry (2-2) Van Evera 
Development and application of the principles of thermody- 
. . > 
Dàmics and the kinetic theory to chemical problems. Pre- 
requisite : Chemistry 112. Mon. and Wed., 5:10 P.M. 
215- : ` А М 
15-16 Physical Chemistry of Solids, Liquids, and Solutions (2-2) 
Gibson 
First Semester: a brief account of the theories of the solid 
State 


› a more detailed 
theories of solutions ot 
Second Semester: 
mechanics to the 
electrolytes, 
5:10 рм, 


discussion of the nature of liquids and 
nonelectrolytes and their applications; 
application of the 

theories ot 
Prerequisite: 


rmodynamics and statistical 

solutions of nonelectrolytes and 
Ф 7 

Chemistry 212. Mon. and Wed., 


4-4)—daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. 


196 


1221-22 


226 


1231-32 


1251-52 


254 


258 


Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis (2-2) Hoffman 
The theory of the quantitative estimation of the less common 
elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 and 132. (Offered in 
1941—42 and alternate years.) 


Quantitative Organic Analysis (3) Knowles 
Prerequisite : Chemistry I21 and 152 (formerly 42); per- 
mission of the instructor. Mon. and Wed., 6:10 to 10:00 Р.М. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (2 2) Hoftman 
The chemistry of the less familiar elements. Prerequisite! 
Chemistry 132 and 152 (formerly 42). Tues. and Thurs; 
5:10 P.M. 


4dvanced Organi Chemistry (formerly 141-42) (3-3) Wrenn 
An introduction to the literature oí Organic Chemistry; the 
study of the syntheses, reactions, and properties of carbon com” 
pounds; the fundamental theories of Organic Chemistry. Pre 
requisite: Chemistry 152 (formerly 42); prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Chemistry 111-12, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 6:10 P.M. Open to seniors with the permission of the 
instructor, 


Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (formerly 243) (2) 
Wrenn 
A critical study of the reactions employed in the synthesis 0 
organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 (formerly 
142). Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М. (Offered in 1940-41 80 
alternate years, ) 
Stereo-organic Chemistry (formerly 244) (2) Mackall 
The stereochemistry of carbon compounds. Prerequisite: c 
istry 252 (formerly 142). Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. ( 
fered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


Am ble r 


Carbohydrates (formerly 241) (2) $. 
A study of the structure and properties of the carbohydrate 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 (formerly 142). Mon. and we 
6:10 р.м. 


Ambler 
Polypeptides (formerly 242) (2) 2 an 


A study of the structure and classification of polypeptide 2). 
their derivatives, Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 (formerly є 
Mon. and Wed., 6:10 р.м. 

Mackall 
e separation 


Qualitative Organic Analysis (formerly 245) (2) 
The identification of pure organic compounds, th 


EE. i = Chemistry 197 


of mixtures, and the identification of their components. Pre- 
requisite : Chemistry 155 (formerly 146); prerequisite or con- 
Current registration: Chemistry 252 (formerly 142). Labora- 
tory—T'ues, and Thurs., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


259 Advanced Organic Laboratory (formerly 246) (3) 


Mackall, Wrenn 
The application of specialized techniques of Organic Chemistry 
to the Preparation, isolation, purification, and identification of 
Carbon compounds. This course is designed Primarily for 
Students Preparing for research in the field of Organic Chem- 
istry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 258 (formerly 245); the per- 
mission of the instructors. Hours to be arranged 

291-92 Seminar (1-1) 
Terequisite: the Bache 

297-98 Research 


Hours, Credits, and fees to be arranged. 
Summer Sessions 1940 
weeks’ term, 


299-300 Thesis ( 


The Staff 
lor’s degree in Chemistry. Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


The Staff 
(3-3)—hours to be arranged, nine 


3-3) The Staff 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S. in C.E., C.E., Professor of Civil En- 
gineering, Executive Officer 

Allen Boyer McDaniel, B.S., Professorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Charles Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., B.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering. 

George Strollo, B.S. in C.E., M.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 

Joseph Carl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering 

Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 


mimum requirements for the major—Sex page 122 


Fees.—For a statement of laboratory and other fees, see | 


First Group 


1 Surveying (3) Cook, Walker 
The principles, methods, and instruments used in surveying 
with field work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A? 
Tues. and Thurs., 12:10 p.m.: section B: Mon. and Fri., 6:10 
P.M. Field work—section A: Tues. 1:40 P.M.; section B: Sat 
9:10 A.M. and 1:40 P.M. 

Civil Engineering 1x—same as Civil Engineering 1, 00 
offered second semester. Hours to be arranged. 


14. Materials and H ydraulics Laboratory (2) Strollo 
Determination of the properties of materials by mechanic? 
tests, and a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil Eng" 
neering 25, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: СЯ 
Епріпеегіпр 132 апа 134. Section А: Tues. and Thurs, 14 
P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 7:30 P.M. 


uo a. = «Фф ; but 
Civil Engineering I4x—same as Civil Engineering 14 
offered first semester. 
15-16 Navigation (2-2) «site: 
np P . . Jre ul 
Theory and use of instruments of navigation. Prereq 


Trigonometry. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Walthet 


25-26 Materials of Construction (2-2) metallic 


Nonmetallic materials, with emphasis on cement; m 0 
Prerequisite 


materials, with emphasis on iron and steel. 


(198) 


: : ` : , Secti A: Mon. and 
Concurrent registration: Chemistry 2. Section A: Mc 


I 
Fri, 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon. and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 
i k 'alther 
41 Graphic Statics (3) Hitchcock, Walt " 
Fundamental Principles; analyses of beams; determination o 


f 
i > » - i i » Mn- 
stresses in roof trusses and framed bents. ] rerequisite ог c 


Current registration: 
and Thurs., 1; 
and Thurs., 


Civil Engineering 131. Section A: Tues. 
‘10 A.M., and Thurs., 1:40 P.M.; section В: 7 ues, 
0:10 P.M., and Tues., 7:30 P.M. 


42 Bridge Stresses (3) Hitchcock, Walther 


3 . 
i 1 - М > ve ses. 
Determination Of stresses in modern types of bridge trus 


Prerequisite: 
registration: 
Thurs., 11 
6:10 P.M., 


Civil Engineering 41. Prerequisite or RE 
Civil Engineering 132. Section A: l'ues. anc 
ЧО A.M. and 1:40 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 
and Tues., 7:30 р.м. 


161-62 Highway; and P 


avements (2 2) Co k 
Highway 


, . РС апа aintenance. 
economics, location, construction, and maintenance 
isi ч + . wi попе p 25 
Prerequisite Or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 
and 71. Tues, and Thurs., 6:10 P.M. 
2 ۷ „ 
71 Route Surveying (3) 


Cook 


^ +e > ac E^. on 
Curves and earthwork, and methods of location as used or 
railroads and highways; field work: complete highway location. 
Prerequisite: 


Civil Engineering 1. Section A: Tues. and ee 
10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 P.M. Fielc 


work—Sat., 9:10 A.M. and 1:40 P.M. 


72 Railroad Engineering (3) ак 


Track Construction and requirements, rolling stock, cost and 
Operation of railroads, with field work. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 71. Section A 
tion B: Tues. 
A.M, 


: Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 A.M. ; sec- 


and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Field work—Sat., 9:10 
and 1:40 P.M. 
SECOND Group 
102 Higher Surveying (4) Cook, Walker 
he elements of Reodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrog- 
raphy and trigonometric leveling, with field work. 
Terequisite: Civi] Engineering 1. Section A: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 10:10 A.M. ; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
d work—Sat,, 9:10 A.M. and 1:40 P.M. 
130 Analytical Mechanics: Statics (2) Walther 


Terequisite: Mathematics 20; Physics 12 and 13. Section A: 


Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 А.М.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 
5:10 P.M. 


» and precise 


и. n : ы 
Civil Engineering 199 


133-34 


145-46 


147-48 


149-50 


181-82 


185-86 


18 


/ 


Courses of Instruction 


Analytical Mechanics: Kinematics and Kinetics (3) Strollo 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 130. Section A: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section В: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


Elasticity and Resistance of Materials (3) Strollo 
Tension, compression, shear, and torsion; deflection; combined 
and working stresses. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25 and 
130. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


Hydraulics (2-2) Strollo 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. Sec- 
tion A: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and 
Thurs., 6:10 p.m. 


Higher Structures (3-3) Hitchcock 
Determination of the positions of loading and stresses in the 
more complicated structures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
42. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


Structural Design (2 2) Walther 
Computations and drawings for the design of steel structures 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 42. Tues. and Thurs., 7:30 P.M: 


Concrete and Masonry Construction (3-3) Hitchcock, Oleinik 
Plain concrete; general properties and theory of reinforce! 
concrete; foundations and retaining walls. Prerequisite: Civ! 
Engineering 25 and 132. Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 P.M. and 
Mon., 7:30 p.m. 


Cook 


Water Supply and 8, werage (3-3) 
Collection, Storage, purification, and distribution of waters 
Sewerage systems and treatment of sewage. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 134; Chemistry 12 and 21. First semeste?— 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M.; second semester—Mon. 4® 
Fri., 6:10 P.M., and Wed. 7:30 Р.М. 

The Staff 


E ngine ering Se minar (2—2 


2) 


Hours to be arranged, 


McDaniel 
ngineering 
impor” 
in 


Contracts and Specifications (2) 

Development of contract principles; preparation of ¢ 
contracts; specifications and methods of studying them; ! 
practice 


tant examples of contracts апа specifications; 
Thurs 


analyzing and in writing specifications. Tues. and 
6:10 р.м. 


Te m wu n 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis I 


atimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Languages 
and Literatures, Executive Officer 


EE m 


The major in Latin —Pr 
only two years of hi 
istory 39. 
Courses ( 
Philosop} 


^, Associate in Classics 
> 


re 


schoo 


3 Required: twenty-í 
One year of Greek may be 
ly 111-12, 


€ major in Greek — -Prerequisite: two y 
of college Latin; a 


reading knowledge of French or Germar 


quired: twenty-four semester-hours, exclusive of Greek 1-2; 
LATIN 
First Group 
1-2 First-Y ear Latin (3-3) теч een ition 
Essentials of Latin grammar; reading selections: res 
ч a ps РФ : Mon., 
Section A: Mon., W ed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. ; section I ‹ 
Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 
t3-4 Second-Y ear Latin (3-3) - Аг 
Review of grammar; wide variety of reading selections; com- 
Position, Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 Р.М. 
SECOND Group 
11-12 Selections from Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) un 
Mon. and Wed., 11:10 A.M. to 12:25 P.M. 
113-14 Survey of L 


. . i r 
atin Literature to 125 A.D. (3-3) . Latime 
rerequisite: four years of high school Latin or Latin 111-12. 
‘Not offered їп 1940-41.) 


115-16 Selected Roman Authors (3-3) 


Latimer 
Depending upon the interest of the Students, certain — 
Will be selected Бе study each semester. T he course may be 
Tepeated for credit, 


117-18 Prose ( 


“Отфозиїоп (1—1 ) 
Since the material varies 


Tours to be 


Latimer 
this course may be repeated for credit. 
arranged, 


(201) 


211-12 


109-10 


209-10 


Courses of Instruction 


THIRD GROUP 


Roman Novel; Biography; Philosophy (3-3) Latimer 
One of the three types will be selected each semester. The 
course is designed for intensive and extensive study, and may 
be repeated for credit. Hours to be arranged. 


GREEK 
First Group 
First-Y ear Greek (3 3) Latimer 


Essentials of Greek grammar; reading selections; composi 
tion. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 
Second-Year Greek (3-3) Latimer 
Review of grammar: wide variety of reading material; com 
position. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 P.M. 

SECOND Group 


Greek Prose and Poetry; Selections (3-3) Latimer 
Since the authors studied vary, this course may be repeated ff 
credit. . (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


THIRD Group 


y Y atimet 
Selected Greek Authors (3-3) Lem 
The work of one author will be chosen each semester f 
intensive and extensive study. This course may be repeate 


for credit. Hours to be arranged. 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


The 7] : 
may | Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Pr ofessor of Dermatology and Syphilol- 
09у, Executive Officer 
George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syph ilolo gy 
Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi- 
„~ tology 
26 Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derma- 
osi- tology and Syphilology 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
and Syphilology 
E | Leslie Kieth MacClatchie, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derma- 
00° | tology and Syphilology 
| 313-14 Dermatology and Syphilology Anderson 
Didactic lectures and demonstrations of the most common skin 
diseases in all their manifestations, and of general and cutaneous 
net syphilis, with special emphasis on its treatment. One hour a 
for week, 
| 316 Neurosyphilis Fong 
Jidactic lectures on the subject of syphilis of the brain and 
4 spinal cord, emphasizing especially paresis and tabes, and in- 
or cluding treatment. Venereal therapy is also thoroughly dis- 
к Cussed. St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week for eight 
weeks, 
318 Congenital Syphilis (elective) Fields 
Children’s Hospital. One section, one hour a week. 
307-8 Clinic The Staff 
Emergency Hospital and University Hospital dispensary clinic. 
409-10 Clinic 


Anderson, MacClatchie 


Children s Hospital. One section twice a week. 


ECONOMICS 


John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
Economics 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Adjunct Pr ofessor of Economics 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Acting Executive Officer 

Allen Buchanan, Ph.D., Lecturer in Е, onomics 

Don Dougan Humphrey, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Peyton Armstrong Kerr, Ph.D., Associate in Economics 


TÀ . 


twenty-one additi 


e major.—Prerequisite: Required 


;atl 


of second-gr 


'nts—Business Admin- 
istrat r 


mended in 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Economics (3-3) Burns, Acheson, Kerf 
Survey of the major economic institutions and economic prob- 
lems in contemporary society. Lecture—section A: Mon., Weds 
and Fri, 9:10 A.M.: section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5:10 
P.M.; section C: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3 )—ѕесноп A: daily except Sat 
9:30 to 11:20 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Watson); section Bi 
daily except Sat., 6:10 to 5:00 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Kerr). 


SECOND Group 


105 Economic Theory (3) Humphrey 
Analysis of several major types of contemporary economic 
theory. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fris 
5:10 P.M. 

Economics 105x—same as Economics 105, but offered second 


semester. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 A.M. 


А an $ 

106 Development of Economii Thought ( 1) Burn 
Economic doctrines since the mercantilist writers; the жор: 

of major schools of thought ; influence of changing problems o 


+ ч е 7 an 
thought. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed. 4 


Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


(204) 


а. 


110 


ап 
119-20 
м; | 
| 
| 
126 
d 
rs 
+ 
п 
132 
1 
i 141 
142 
146 
165 


Economics 205 


Economic Geography (3) Acheson 
The economics of natural resources: raw materials ; staple 
Crops; and location of industry. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) : 

Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term. 


Money and Banking (3-3) Acheson 
Money, bank credit, and prices; commercial and investment 
banking; banking systems; historical development of banking; 
government and banking; functions of money and banking. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Section A: Mon., Wed., and 
Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


Public Finance and Taxation (3) Watson 
General survey of government expenditures, sources and meth- 
ods of taxation, economic effects of expenditures and taxes, and 
of government debt policies. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 


Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


Agricultural Economics (3) Humphrey 
The major economic problems of agriculture; analysis of fed- 
eral agricultural policies and programs. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Labor Economics (3) Buchanan 
Labor problems: wages, hours, and working conditions; growth 
of labor organizations; types of unions; union tactics and pro- 


grams. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5:10 P.M. 


Government and Labor Problems (3) Buchanan 
Labor legislation; labor and the courts; federal regulation of 
Capital-labor relations; the work of federal labor boards. Pre- 
requisite; Economics 141. Mon. Wed., and Fri, 5:10 P.M. 


Economic Security and Social Insurance (3) Burns 
Economic and social problems of unemployment and destitution ; 
analysis of the federal social security and relief programs; 
economic aspects of these programs. Prerequisite: Economics 
1-2. (Not offered 1940—41.) 


Trends in Government Control of Economic Activity (3) 
Watson 


Changing role of government in promoting and regulating eco- 


nomic activity; 


types and spheres of control. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1—2, 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


206 


166 


167 


181-82 


183 


185-86 


Courses of Instruction 


Comparative Systems of Economii Reform (3) Watson 
Critical analysis of the major theories of economic and social 
retorm, with special attention to their origins and backgrounds. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 Р.М. 


Economics of Planning (3) Watson 
Analytical comparison of economic systems coordinated by 
market price with those coordinated by central authority. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1-2 and 105. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
11:10 A.M. 


Economic Fluctuations: Business Cycles (3) Burns 
Analysis of Strategic factors in economic instability and eco- 
nomic retardation; Survey of recent business-cycle theories 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 7:30 A.M., nine 
weeks’ term, 
Advanced Economii Theory (2) Watson 
Analysis of the theory of monopolistic competition and other 
recent developments in general economic theory. Prerequisite? 
Economics 1-2 and 105. (Not offered in 1940 41.) 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., ninê 
weeks’ term. 


International Economi Relations (3-3) Donaldson 
Survey of world economics: basic factors and concepts; struc 


ture of national and world economy; international industrial; 
commercial, and monetary processes, problems, and policies 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs, 6:10 @ 
7:25 P.M. 
Tariffs and Commercial Treaties (3) Donaldson 


Origins and types of modern foreign commercial policy, in the 
light of evolving doctrines and regimes; exploration of forms 
devices, and effects of tariffs and international commercial 4€ 


cords. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 
A.M. (0 12:25 Р.М. 

The New Foreign Е, onomic Policies (3) Donaldson 
" . » types 
Causes, growth, and techniques of barter and other new pe 
of trade and exchange controls and agreements; bilateralism; 


» i x inter- 
American trade agreements; economic nationalism and inte 
A . “ 4 ; eT T! s. 
nationalism. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs 
11:10 A.M. to 12:25 P.M. 


. и А | “orliss 
Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Сей 
е 


Economic development ої Latin America; recent trad 


| 


187-88 


189 


190 


+ а> ы 


205—6 


221—22 


225 


231-32 


Economics 


inanci idet; "Peeromuhiees жы 
financial problems and government policies. 1 rerequisite : Eco 
nomics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 P.M.; third hour to be 
arranged. 


Foreign Exchange and International Finance (3-3 ) Acheson 
Theory and practice of foreign exchange; types of exchange; 
organization of the exchange market; the gold standard and 
international finance during the nineteenth century ; war and 
Post-war exchange problems. Prerequisite: Economics 119-20. 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M.; third hour to be arranged. 


Exchange Depreciation, Stabilization, and Control (3) Acheson 
Post-war currency history with emphasis on growth of exchange 
control ; depreciation of the major currencies; attempts at 
stabilization. Prerequisite: Economics 187-88. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine 
weeks’ term. 


Recent World Monetary Problems (3) Acheson 
International aspects of the monetary crises of the 1930's; 
devaluation of the dollar; financial problems abroad; growth of 
stabilization funds; the Tri-Partite and other agreements. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 189. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


THIRD Group 


History of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development and the 
literature ої economic thought; origins and problems of the 


major types of theory; their relation to present problems and 
Policies. Mon., 7:10 P.M. 


Currency, Credit, and Banking: Theory and Problems (3-3) 

Watson 
fforts to control economic activity through the bank- 
onetary system, with particular attention to central 
ntrols. Tues., 7:10 P.M. 


Study of e 
ing and m 
banking co 


Public Finance (3) 


Study of special problems such as deficit financing, current tax 
problems, and federal, state, and local financial relationships. 
Thurs., 7:30 P.M. 


Government Control and Economic Planning (3-3) Watson 
Problems of government in relation to business; the work of 
federal agencies in the regulation and stimulation of business; 
economic theory and problems of planning. Mon., 7:10 P.M. 


208 


241-42 


281-82 


283-84 


285 


286 


Courses of Instruction 


Labor and Social Economics (3-3) 

Analysis of labor problems, with special reference to labor 
organization; intensive study of federal regulation and par- 
ticipation in capital-labor relations. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Business Cycles: Theory and Problems (3) — 
Analysis of several types of current business-cycle theories; 
the problem of economic Stagnation; recent works of Keynes 
and others. Wed., 7:30 P.M. 


Economics of Recovery Poli, y (3) — 
Analysis of instability and secular retardation; government 
spending, investment policy, tax policy as recovery measures. 
Wed., 7:30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—days to be arranged, 7:10 Р.М» 
nine weeks’ term (Burns). 


Public and Private Finance in Latin America (3-3) Corliss 
Corporate finance, banking, and capital movements in Latin 
America; fiscal problems: public debt, deficit financing, taxation, 
public expenditures ; foreign-exchange controls and problems. 
A reading knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is required. 
Hours to be arranged. 

Economic Problems of Latin America (3) Corliss 
Foreign trade and foreign commercial policy; growth of indus- 
try and agriculture; government control of economic activity; 
recent economic trends and problems. Hours to be arranged: 


Theories of International Economics (3) Donaldson 
Examination and critique of classical international equilibrium 
analysis and other schools of world economic thought. Tues. 
and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М. 


The Balance of International Payments (3) Donaldson 
Structure and theories of the balance; the dynamic interrela- 
tionships between trade and other external transactions; de 
balance and the formulation of foreign economic policy. Tues: 
and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М. 


4 А " a o on 
287-88 Research in International Economic Relations (3-3) Donalds 


е *na © 
Original investigations, analyses, and seminar discussion 


Thurs» 


special problems and concepts in world economics. 
8:10 р.м. 


Economics 209 


> 
289-90 International Finance (3-3) Acheson 
Studies of the monetary history and exchange problems of 
Specific countries. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


293 Contemporary Economic Theory (3) Humphrey 
Intensive analysis of the recent literature in economic theory. 
Prerequisite: Economics 205-6. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


EDUCATION 


William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education 

Frank Washington Ballou, Ph.D.. Adjunct Professor of Education 

Julia Letheld Hahn, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Sidney Bartlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., Adjunct Pr ofessor of Education 

Chester Winfield Holmes, Ed.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Benjamin Franklin Kyker, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Maris Marion Proffitt, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 

William Carson Ryan, Jr FED. Ба.» AI Professor of 
Education 

Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Neils Peter Neilson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Harry Albert Jager, A.M., Visiting Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Giles Murrel Ruch, Ph.D., Visiting Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Helen Katherine Mackintosh, Ph.D.. Visiting Professorial Lecturer iñ 
Education 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educatiom 
Executive Officer 

Ruth Emma Coyner, Ph.D., Assistant Pr ofessor of Education 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education 

Birch Evans Bayh, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Mildred Dean, A.B., Visiting Lecturer in Education 

Jane Frost Hilder, Lecturer in Education 

Lili Peller, Lecturer in Education 

Agnes Kerr Tweedie, Ed.M., Lecturer in Education 

Ruth Kincer Webb, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Oliver Edwin Baker, Ph.D., Sc.D., Research Associate in Education 

John Kerr Rose, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 


Minimum requirements for de trees, —See ү 
Fees. —For a statement of practice-tea hing fees, sce page 20. 


SECOND Group 


112 Historical Foundations of American Education (3) Coyner 
European backgrounds of American Education; origin ай 
development of present-day practices in American school “4 
ganization, support, subjects of study, and supervision; r 
experiments in progressive education; teacher education; chil 
study and the scientific movement. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 f? 
6:25 P.M. 


(210) 


Edu ti n 211 
„аисапо 
m. 


. j ; m Tebl 

121 Adjusting the Curriculum to the Exceptional Child (2) We е 
Especially designed for elementary school teachers. Prepara- 
tion and 


application of practical materials for pupils in regular 
cl 


asses who deviate from the average. Plans to meet the needs 
of bright, gifted, dull, and problem pupils will be developed. 

Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M., six 
weeks’ term. 


| 123-24 Remedial Reading* (3-3) Hilder 


A practical approach to remedial problems in reading. De- 
Signed for both 


Ч medisl.sesding 
of teachers, Students are required to conduct a remedial-reading 
Project in con 


128 Science in the Eleme ntary School* (3) 
Aims, critic 


} 
elementary school and secondary school 


nection with class work. Sat., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 


Fox 
al review of the literature concerning content and 


" method, grade placement of content, principles involved in the 
л Organization of instructional units, demonstration of typical 
in learning activities suitable for the various grades, evaluation 
of texts and other references, simple equipment adapted to the 
Z limitations of the ordinary classroom, the use of visual and 
auditory aids, Tues., 7:30 P.M. 
131 Methods of Teaching in the Junior High School* (2) Соупет 
1 


И 

Practical Problem 
tion of units 
classroom 


s of the junior high school teacher: construc- 
of work; questioning; assignments; discipline; 
Procedures. Section A: 


Tues. and Thurs, 11:10 
A.M.; section B: 


Tues. and Thurs.. 5:10 P.M. 


133-34 Observation and Cadet Te aching*t (2 to 6) boi 
Hours and credits to be arranged individually. 
136 T'eaching of E 


nglish* (2) Tweedie 


> hz } 
specific methods for the teaching of the 
condary school English, combined with a 


Survey of Professional publications in the field. Lec- 
tures, book reviews, and weekly papers. Tues. and Thurs., 
5:10 рм, 


138 The Social Studies* (2) 
Developments 
methods: 
textbooks ; 


Summer 
Weeks’ term, 


A practic 


al course in 
v 


arious phases of se 


recent 


Coyner 


in the teaching of the social studies; aims and 


classroom and library equipment; evaluation of 
testing. Mon,, 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 5:30 A.M., Six 


N 


N 


Courses of Instruction 


Proseminar: The Organization of the School Health Program* 

(3) Bayh 
For administrators in the general field, for teachers of health 
and physical education, and for classroom teachers in other 
fields who desire to become familiar with this phase of the 
educational program. The place of the school health program 
in school organization; general philosophy; techniques for 
organizing the modern school health program; its principā 


divisions. Thurs., 7:30 P.M. 


Proseminar: Methods and Materials in Health Instruction" 

(3) Bayh 
Primarily for persons who will teach, supervise, or administer 
health teaching. What to teach, when to teach it, and how t9 
teach in elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. "The 
class will be organized to permit members to work on the 


problems in their own situations. Thurs., 7:30 P.M. 


i x Р е * 
Secondary Education: The Junior and Senior High School 

(3) Ja rman 
Development; purpose; relationship to elementary education! 


organization and administration; guidance; program of studies: 
community relationships. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fris 
11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5:10 Р.М. , 

Summer Sessions 1940—The Junior High School (2); daily 


except Sat., 11:30 A.M., six weeks’ term. 


Proseminar: The Improvement of Instruction in Vocational 
Business Subjects* (3) кук! 


з : Р 
Ihe results of occupational surveys and follow-up шй 
bases їп the determination of vocational business curricul 
, ‚ whole 
the use of job analyses in dete rmining subject matter; the wh 


method of teaching typewriting; direct and functional methoos 
in shorthand; methods in bookkeeping and distributive ede 
tion; extended study of methods in one subject-matter are 
through projects and directed reading. Tues., 7:30 Р.М. Сой 


ference hour: 6:30 P.M. 


gr 
Proseminar: The Im iprovement of Instruction in Social Bust 
yk 
Subjects* (3) E 


Aims, nature of subject matter, and methods of teaching $ 
е 
busi 


non-vocational subjects as elementary business 


business law, economics, consumer education, elementary t 
in 


ness organization; the place of social business subjects 


Education 213 


im* curriculum and their relationship to vocational business sub- 

ayh Jects; extended study of methods in one subject-matter area 

lth through Projects and directed reading. Tues., 7:30 p.m. Con- 

her ference hour: 6:30 P.M. 

the 171 Proseminar: Adult Education (3) Jarman 

am Nature, extent, and organization of programs in adult educa- 

705 Чоп, Includes the study of provisions for parent education, 

pal academic and vocational Programs in public school systems, 
tederal Projects and other new developments in the field. 

ont Review of recent literature. Fri., 7:30 P.M. 

p 187 Organization and Administration of Guidance (2) Jager, Ruch 

"2 Principles and functions of guidance; roles of the classroom 

“he teacher, homeroom teacher, counsellor, principal, and clinic; 

id measurement in guidance; personnel records; initiating a school 

t guidance Program; administration of guidance in a school 
System. 

ol* Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 7:30 A.M., six 

yan weeks’ term, 

00) THIRD Group 

к 203-4 Modern W or P : 

fly orld Movements in Education (3-3) Jarman 
A study ot modern world conditions with respect to education. 

ily An interpretation in terms of national goals and cultures. 
Intended to provide the student with an understanding of 

| "oreign. educational Systems as they exist at present and a 

dd Comparison of current foreign practices with American prac- 

1 E. pube. of Euest speakers representing various em- 

а; Y UL Participate. Sat., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

le 6 seminar; The Curriculum (3-3) French 

ds er ea of basic curriculum literature and procedures. The 

A eu Lone will be organized as a curriculum workshop 

ea *ctures, conferences, and group discussions. Sat., 11:10 

п- A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

5 relationshi ive Problems affecting teachers; effective human 

ef local iships in administration ; the control of public education— 

ch ^* , State, and federal. Tues., 7:30 P.M. 

th Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 8:30 A.M. six 

i- Weeks’ term. : t E 

1¢ 213-14 Seminar: 


Hi х Origins of American Education (3-2) French 
IStorica] 


research in American education. Tues., 7:30 P.M. 


214 


217 


218 


221-22 


223 


225-26 


Courses of Instruction 


Contemporary Problems in Education (3) Jarman 
Designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy 
of education. Discussion of such problems as the relative roles 
of social-civic, economic-vocational, and individual-avocational 
activities; adjustment to environment versus selí-development; 
progressive versus fundamentalist viewpoints; child-centered 
versus society-centered schools; indoctrination versus open- 
mindedness. Mon., 7:30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 9:30 AM. sit 
weeks’ term. 


Social Foundations of Education (3) Jarman 
A study of the social forces that shape the policies, subject- 
matter offerings, and limitations of the school. Designed t? 
show the growth and development of present-day practices Їй 
terms of cultural, social, economic, and political patterns. Mots 
7:30 Р.М. 


Seminar: Early Childhood Education (3-3) Peller, Coynet 
Problems concerning the educational growth and development 
of young children, ages 2 to 8; needs, interests, and abilities ses 
related to progressive instructional practices. First semester 
home backgrounds, nursery school and kindergarten situations; 
second semester: primary grades. Fri., 7:30 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940—Primary Grades (3), daily except 
Sat., 11:30 A.M., six weeks term (Coyner). 


Seminar: Program Planning in the Elementary Grades (3) 
Coynef 
Newer tendencies and practices in program planning in the de 
mentary grades. Each member of the class will work оа 1 
problem that is particularly pertinent to his school, and be 
participate in lectures, conferences, and group discussion 
Cooperation of the entire staff will be available. : 
Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 10:30 
weeks' term. 


" , ; : rade 
Seminar: Elementary Education in the Intermediate Gra ef 
(3-3) Соус 
А com 


For elementary school teachers and administrators. diate 
+ я ә i 
prehensive study of the major problems of the interme ads 
^ > е 
grades. Emphasis upon new developments and recent tf 


(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


t 
s E ‚ | ду exceP 
Summer Sessions 1940—Education 225 (3), daily © 


Sat., 11:30 A.M., six weeks’ term (Mackintosh ). 


Education 215 


man 229 Seminar: Administration of Elementary Education (3) i 
ophy ч " Coyner, W ebb 
‘oles Practical problems of the elementary school principal, involving 
onal attendance, discipline, health and Safety, administrative routine, 
ent; classification. of Pupils, standards of promotion, experimental 
ered Programs, etc. Discussion of these problems from the view- 
pen- | Point of the philosophy and psychology of modern school 
{ Practice. Sat., 9:10 A.M. 
six 230 Seminar: Supervision of Ele mentary Education (3) Coyner | 
Practical problems of the elementary school principal as related 
nan to the improvement of instruction, classroom visitation, faculty | 
ect- Meetings, creative, and extra-class activities. Problems and 
| to trends of the elementary school will be discussed in the light of 
; in the philosophy and psychology of current school practice. (Not 
* offered in 1940-41.) 
| Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat., 10:30 A.M., six | 
| weeks’ term (Webb). | 
пег | 
cst 344 Seminar: Methods of Teaching High School Latin (3) | | 
‚25 Courses of study since 1900; methods and texts in current use; 
eri adaptation of method to particular school conditions. The 


nsi | Classical Investigation is used as a basis of action. Students 
are assigned topics for special study and have the opportunity 


I 
4 of observing methods in high school summer classes. (Not 
offered in 1940—41.) 


Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat., 8:30 AM., six 


weeks’ term (Dean). 
er E 
e 251 Principles and Methods in the Senior High School (3) Jarman | 
E Designed for students without teaching experience on the senior 
ill high school level. Emphasis will be placed on basic principles, | 
ns Current issues and problems, and methods of instruction. Tues., | 
| 7:30 P.M. | 
six V . | 
253 Seminar: Course of Study Construction in Secondary Schools (3) | 
arman | 
" A Workshop approach to course of study construction jak goals | 
ef and Senior high school teachers, Opportunity will be given | 
n the individual student to carry on research in problems orig- 
te inating in his Particular school. There will be conferences, | | 
s general lectures, and group discussions. Other members of the 
Май will be available as consultants. (Not offered in 1940—41.) d 
yt Summer Sessions 


d БА 1940—daily except Sat, 8:30 A.M., six | 
Weeks’ term, | 


216 Courses of Instruction 

255-56 Seminar: Secondary Education (3-3) Fox 
Designed for senior high school teachers of experience. First 
semester: current problems in methodology arising out of changes 
in the school population, recent developments in psychology and 
the availability of better teaching aids; second semester: prob- 
lems arising out of recent developments in the organization of 
content. Students will be given an opportunity to make more 
intensive studies of problems in which they are especially inter- 
ested. Fri., 7:30 P.M. 

257 Seminar: Secondary Education (3) Fox 
Principles, objectives, curriculum, and activities of the senior 
high school. Students will be given an opportunity to present 
any problems in which they are especially interested. 

Summer Sessions 1940— daily except Sat, 9:30 A.M., siX 
weeks’ term. 

259 Seminar: Administration of Secondary Education (3) 

Fox, Holmes 
Admission, classification, promotion, and control of pupils; 
financial problems; scheduling of classes; administrative rou- 
tine; staff organization. Sat., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 
Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 10:30 A.M., SIX 
weeks' term (Fox). 

260 Seminar: Supervision of Secondary Education (3) Fox, Holmes 
Evaluation of a secondary school; philosophy and organization 
of supervision; democratic procedures in supervision. Sate 
9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 

268 Seminar: Business Education (3) Kyker 
The objectives of business education and its place in secondary 
education; basic problems in the organization of curricula 
criteria to be used in the selection of subject matter; problems 
of pupil distribution, adjustment, and placement; extended 
study through projects and directed reading of problems 9 
particular interest to the student. (Not offered in 1940-41. 

282 Seminar: Administrative Problems of the County Superi 


Fox 


tendent (3) 
ent 


Current practices with respect to the development of еШ“ n 

and sympathetic public interest in educ ation, administra: 
ee plies 

of the budget, school-building standards, purchase of supP 


> н - мы nent 
and maintenance. For superintendents, principals, departi 


heads, and experienced teachers. (Not offered in 1940—41: 


Education 217 


) ) 
oll 283 84 Research Problems (3-3) Ballou 
rst Investigations in public school education. Admission by permis- 
res Sion of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 
4 
о Yp. . " , i 

nd 287-88 Clinical Stud, of Reading Problems (3-3) Hilder 
b- | Diagnostic work under supervision in the Reading Clinic; 
ot | discussion of cases; follow-up studies; extended study through 
єє Projects and directed reading of problems of particular interest 
Т” to the student. For advanced students. Admission by permis- 

Sion of the instructor. Sat., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Individual 

Conterences to be arranged. 
ox 

€ — › ^D ~ т 

or 293-94 Resear; h (3-3) The Staff 
nt Individual research under the guidance of a member of the 

Staff. Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. 
ix Summer Sessions 1940—Education 293 (3), hours to be ar- 

ranged, six weeks’ term. 

97-98 7 hesis (3 -3) Consultative Committee 
> : - . 

5 Program of research arranged with the committee. 
, Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—hours to be arranged, six 
j- weeks’ term. 
3 CLOSELY RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPART MENTS 

Biology 172, Teaching of Science 

Physical Education for Men 48, Fundamentals and Nature of 

Play 

1 са т UR. 

Physica] Education for Men 102, Administration and Organiza- 
' 1 . 

tion of Physical Education 

Physica] Education for Men 111, Leadership Organization in 
the Intramural Pr ogram 

Physical Е : | : 
f ysical Education for Men 112, Methods in Health Education 
, Рһузїса] Education for Men 141-42, Administration of Com- 


munity Re reational Programs 
› : ^ < 
Physical E 

Play 


Physical E 


ducation for Women 103, Nature and Function of 


ducation for Women 112, Administration of Physical 
Education 


Physical Education for Women 121, The Health and Physical 
Education Program in the Elementary School 


Dass E : m : 
oe 22, Introduction to Educational Psychology 
ӘЖ : 
sychology 115х, Abnor mal Psyc hology 

Psycholo ry 12 > 1 
BY 121, Educational Psychology 


218 


Courses of Instruction 


Psychology 125, Child Psychology 

Psychology 129, Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Psychology 134, Educational Measurements 

Psychology 221, Seminar : Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Psychology 226, Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood  ' 
Psychology 228, Seminar: T e hniques of Counseling 
Psychology 230, Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Psychology 231, Seminar: Test Construction 

Psychology 232, Research: Test Construction 

Romance Languages 176, T'eaching of Romance Languages 
Sociology 121, Educational Sociology 

Sociology 135, Child-W elfare Problems 

Sociology 176, The Modern Family 

Statistics 131—32, Statistics in Psychology and Education 
Statistics 135, Introduction to Statistics in Psy. hology and 


Education 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 


J , neering, Executive Officer 
Alfred Ennis, M.S., E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 
| Thomas Alvin O'Halloran, B.S. іп E.E., Associate in Electrical Engi- 
nce neering 
William Hayward Dix, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 
Minimum requirements for the major-—See page 12% 
€¢s—For a statement of laborate ry and other fees, see page 20. 
First Group 
9710 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3-3) Ames 
| First semester: magnetic and electric circuits, and direct-current 
instruments and machines; second semester: alternating-current 
nd Circuits, instruments, and machines. Prerequisite: Physics 12. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. Sec- 
Чоп A: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
13-14 Direct- and Alter nating-Current Laboratory (2-2) 
: Ames, Ennis, O'Halloran 
For students not majoring in Electrical Engineering. Experi- 
ments in direct and alternating currents and direct- and alter- 
nating-current machinery. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer- 
ing 10. Section A: Mon., 1:40 Р.м. ; section B: Fri., 1:40 P.M.} 
section C: Mon., 7:30 P.M.; section D: Thurs., 7:30 P.M.; 
section E: Fri., 7:30 P.M. 
17-18 Direct-Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis, O’ Halloran 
For students majoring in Electrical Engineering. A course in 
measurements and direct-current dynamo laboratory.  Pre- 
Pa; secre trical Engineering 9-10. Section A: Mon., 1:40 
аа Den : Fri, 1:40 P.M.; section C: Mon., 7:30 P.M.; 
* thurs., 7:30 P.M.; section E: Fri., 7:30 Р.М. 
| SECOND Group 
101 Electric Circuits (3) Ennis 
Alternating-current-circuit theory. Extensive consideration is 
| Biven to harmonic analysis and to the study of harmonics in 
| both 
| 


single-phase and 


ee polyphase circuits. Prerequisite: Elec- 
al Engineering 10. 


tric E кз 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


(219) 


220 
102 
103 
125-26 
133-34 
136 
137 
140 
141-42 


Courses of Instruction 


Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ennis 
Particular attention is given to synchronous generators and 
motors, and to transformers. Prerequisite: Electrical Engi- 
neering 101. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ames 


A continuation of Electrical Engineering 102, covering CON- 
verters, induction motors, and single-phase motors. Prerequi- 


site: Electrical Engineering 102. Mon., Wed., and Fris 
5:10 P.M. 
Principles of Electric Power Transmission (2-2) Ennis 


Mechanical and electrical characteristics of transmission lines; 
approximate and rigorous solutions by means ot hyperbolic func- 
tions; steady-state and elementary transient considerations; the 
more important phases of distribution of electrical energy. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 101. Tues. and Thurs 
6:10 P.M. 
Alternating-Current Laboratory (2-2) 

Ames, Ennis, O’ Halloran 
A continuation of Electrical Engineering 17-18, with expe 
ments on alternating-current circuits, instruments, and me 
chinery. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 18 and 103. ей 
tion A: Mon., 1:40 р.м.; section В: Fri., 1:40 P.M.; section d 
Mon., 7:30 P.M.; section D: Thurs., 7:30 P.M.; section 
Fri., 7:30 P.M. 
H ydro-electric Engineering (2) Аше 
Present-day theory and practice in hydro-electric engineering 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10; Civil Engineering 13+ 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М. 


Electric Traction (2) Ame 
Theory and practice of modern direct- and alternating-curte 
railways. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10, Tues ^ 
Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 

Amts 


Elei tric al De sign ( 3) ion 
ar ә i " sti 
Principles of design, with reference to materials of constructs 


; , in 
and electrical equipment. Practical exercises are assignt Er 
Electrical 


connection with classroom work. Prerequisite: Р 
Р Р.М. 
7:30 


gineering 103. Mon. and Fri., 5:10 P.M., and Tues» 


Ennis 

Communication Engineering (2-2) + cuits 
‚ : " . „а are 

A study of resonate circuits, long lines, filters, coupled "ind 

a ^ : ‚ 4 rir 

impedance, matching circuits, and of phenomena occur Ф" 


communication frequencies. Prerequisite: Physics 133* 


and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


required to 


ENGLISH 


*DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of ыча Literature 
obert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of — st English 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct F heir lish 

Courtland Darke Baker, Ph.D., Associate Crores f English 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Е glish 

Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor n lish 

^rnest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Pr ofessor 0] С, of English, 
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Acting Executive Officer : t Panli 
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atherine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer od English 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Instructor in English 

Maurice Harold Irvine, Ph.D., Instructor in E nglish 

"rederick Annis Hellman, A.M., Instructor in English 

Albert Santee Kerr, A.M., Instructor in English 

Douglas Ross Angus, A.M., Instructor in English 


Freg 
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major in Englist 


4, and upon which 
year, is summarized under tour gen writers 
literature from the Anglo-Saxon pe 
(à certain familiarity 


Wit 
Shakespeare): (3) 
T$ Upon or 


м ` 
tailed knowi- 


1300 to 1900, 


Cdge of 
as it bea 


} 
usn 


ә 1 ellectual back- 
18 reflected in the 1 It is advised that 
Erounds and movements which have affecte: a thi 
students planning to major in I 1 id Luror 
torical and intellectual backgrou 


he major т 


- American Thor 
On this Subject 


and consult the adh 


The Staff 
0 Remedial Englisht 


i x ; section B: Tues., 
ection A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section 


, 


ede bnc 'ed., and Fri., 
hurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., 


й т с. 6:25 Р.М. 
5:10 P.M.; section D: lues. and lhurs., 5:10 to О 


ton с 
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Courses of Instruction 


First Group 


1 Freshman Englisht (3) The Staft 


Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues, 
Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 А.м. ; section С: Mon., Wed., and Fris 
5:10 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 Р.М 
section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.м. 

English 1x—same as English 1, but offered second semester 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: 'T'uess 
Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M.: section C: Mon., Wed., and Fris 
5:10 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M 
section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—June 17-July 17—section At 
daily except Sat., 9:30 to 11:20 A.M. (A. Smith); section B: 
daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 p.m. (F. Smith). 


Freshman English ( 3) The Staff 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues 
Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M.: section C: Mon., Wed., and Ff 
5:10 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 to 6:25 PMi 
section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 р.м. 

English 2x—same as English 2, but offered first ѕете 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues» 
Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M.: section С: Mon., Wed., and Fr 
5:10 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 to 6:25 Р.М? 
section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. , 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—July 18-August 16—section А: 
daily except Sat., 9:30 to 11:20 А.м. (A. Smith) ; section 
daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 p.m. (F. Smith). 


Sophomore Composition (3) The suf 
A study of the contemporary essay, with weekly exercises t 
expository writing. Prerequisite: English 1 and 2. Section * 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed» e 
Fri, 5:10 P.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Pa 


Е e T nt uff 
Sophomore Composition (2) The Ж 
ative 


A study of the modern short story, with exercises in nart = 
writing. Prerequisite: English 1 and 2. Section А: ма 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.: section B: Mon., Wed., an 

5:10 P.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M- 

and suff 


1) Stone Sat 
abe 
"ues, Thurs. and а 


м. 
со 6:25 P. 


Introduction to English Literature ( 
An historical survey. Section A: 


lurs., 5:10 


10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and T 


71—72 Int; oduction to 


117-18 Creative 


121-22 English 


123-24 Old English (3-3) 


я Е 
29-30 Renaissance 


English 223 


Summer Sessions 1940—English 51 (3), daily except Sat., 
8:30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Stone); English 52 (3), daily 
except Sat., 11:30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Stone). 


American Literature (3-3) Bolwell, Cole 
An historical survey. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 
^.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5:10 P.M. 


91-92 Introductic nto European Literature (3-3) Shepard and Staff 


Consideration of various types. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940—English 91 (3), daily except Sat., 
6:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term; English 92 (3), daily except Sat., 
7:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term. 


SECOND Group 


115-16 The Short Story (3-3) Bement 


The Philosophy and technique of the short story from the 
Writer's point of view. Prerequisite: English 10 with honor 
grade, or consent of the instructor aíter submission of a 
Specimen of imaginative writing. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 
6:25 P.M. 


Writing (3-3) Bement 
A selected seminar group for the writing of fiction. Prerequi- 
E English 115-16, or consent of the instructor after sub- 
mission of a specimen of imaginative writing. Mon., 8:15 P.M. 
р Literature from the Beginnings to 1400 (3-3) Stone 
Terequisite: English 51—52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri, 5:10 P.M. 


| Stone 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


TA and Elizabethan Literature (3-3) Tupper 
, dramatic literature from 1400 to 1603. Prerequisite: 


Engli 4 
nglish 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9:10 A.M. 


134 § m ae 
34 hakespeare’s Principal Plays (2) Baker 


A Study at > d ^ ° 
idy of Shakespeare’s literary and theatrical technique in 


his principal plays, 
Summer Sessions 


; 1940 (2)—daily except Sat., 10:30 A.M., 
SIX weeks’ term. 


224 


135-36 


139-40 


141-42 


161-62 


165 


166 


16 


~“ 


Courses of Instruction 


Shakespeare (3-3) Tupper 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 11:10 A.M. 


T he Seventeenth Century (3-3) Baker 
English literature from 1603 to 1660. Prerequisite: English 
51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. "Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 Р.М: 


The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) A. Smith 
Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury. Prerequisite: English 51—52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mons 
Wed., and Fri., 6:10 р.м. 

Summer Sessions 1940—English 142 (3), daily except Sat» 
5:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Stone). 


The Romantic Movement (3-3) A. Smith 
From the mid-eighteenth century through Shelley and Keats 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71 72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed» 
and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


Victorian Literature (3 3) Shepard 
Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1890. Prerequisite: English 
51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Tues., Thurs, and Sat, 10:10 AM 


Contemporary British Literature (3) В 
A survey of British literature since 1890. Prerequisite: Englis 
51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. "Tues, Thurs, and Sat, 11:10 AM 
Baker 


American Literature since 1912 (3) 
Tues., Thurs 


Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. 
and Sat., 11:10 A.M. 


Contemporary British Drama (2) Baker 
Significant plays and playwrights of the English stage since 
1890. : 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2) —daily except Sat., 11:30 А.М» “ 
weeks’ term. 


Studies in American Literature (3-3) Bolwell, Cole 
Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown 0 
outstanding writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 ог 71-12 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1940—English 172 (3 
6:10 P.M., nine weeks' term (Bolwell). 


), daily except Sat» 


Bol well 


isite* 


The American Drama (3) 
From the colonial period to the present day. 
English 51-52 or 71-72. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Prerequ 


English 


225 


er 176. The American Novel (3) . Bolwell 

nd Chronological development of fiction from the beginnings to 

the present day. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 
Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine 


; { 
ег weeks’ term. | 
sh Я Оте , >: 11 Portraits (3-3) | 
M 177-78 Studies in American Biography and Literary ortral E 3 | 
ч К. Adams | 
th | Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
m 179-80 Proseminar: Readings for American Civilization Major (3-3) | 
hy Bolwell, Cole | 
i | Conferences and group discussions. Wed., 8:00 P.M. | 
? | 
181-82 The English Novel (3-3) Baker 
Prerequisite: English 51—52, 71-72, ог 91-92. Mon., Wed., І 
th and Fri., 5:10 Р.М. | 
$. т 5 ў \ R 
| 183-84 The English Drama (3-3) Tupper 
d "a 
Mon., W ed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
4 193 An Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Baker | 
һ Sat., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. , ; Ж 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M., six 
y weeks’ term. | 
T XM) 199-200 Proseminar: Readings for English Literature Major (3-3) | 
h Stone Id 
e Conferences and group discussions. Hours to be arranged. | 
| 
r { 
, THIRD Group | 
201-2 Methods and Materials in Elizabethan Research (3-3) | | 
1 J. Q. Adams | 
і Ореп only to graduate students. Admission by permission of | 
the instructor. Mon., 7:30 P.M. 
* | afia А | 
235-36 Seminar in Shakespeare (3-3) Tupper 
› Se so sae a 
Prerequisite : English 135-36. Thurs., 7:30 P.M. 
2 ELEC ur : 1 X | 
39-40 Studies in Early-Seventee nth-Century Literature (3-3) Baker 
> * + ` ° т ae . 
I rerequisite: English 139-40. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 
TS D Smi | 
241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) A. Smith | 
Prerequisite: English 141-42. Wed., 8:00 P.M. (1 
Ке ЖИШШ , wae PL 
31-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) A. Smith | | 
Prerequisite: English 151-52. (Not offered in 1940-41.) | 
| Summer Sessions 1940—English 252 (3), hours to be ar- | 


ranged, nine weeks’ term. 


226 Courses of Instruction 

271-72 Seminar: American Literature (3-3) Bolwell 
Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. Mon., 8:00 P.M. 

295-96 History of English Literary Criticism (3-3 A. Smith 
Open to undergraduates with the approval of the instructor. 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


RELATED CoURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education 136, Teaching of English 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


th , ; 3 А s , 
г Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D. Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 
T. y Medie ine, Exe, utive Officer 
earl Holly, M.S., M.D.. Associate in Experimental Medicine 
ff 
| 235-36 Clinical Microscopy Vedder, Holly | 
Lectures and laboratory work covering aspects of diagnosis, | $ 


including the sti 
feces, spinal 
Ours 


idy of urinalysis, blood-counting, blood diseases, | 
fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology. Three 

a week beginning in January. 

414 Tropical Medicine (elective) Vedder, Holly 
IS Course consists of didactic lectures and demonstrations of 
the more common tropical diseases, with emphasis on their 


| 
| 
рга "ti нр 1 . . . . li 
actical application to general medical practice. One hour a | 
week, | 


GEOLOGY 


Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Geology, Executive Officer 
Minimum requirements for the major.—Twenty-four semester-l f Geology 
beyond the first-group course 


First Group 
s Field Geology (6) Bassler 


Field trips to neighboring localities of geological interest, Wi 
classroom study. (Not offered іп 1940-41.) 


Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat., 7:00 to 8:50 А.М» 
and Sat. afternoon. 
А . А X 4 rf 
21-22 Physical and Historical Geology (3-3) Bassle 


Survey course covering the principles of physiography, ео! 
and mineralogy, introductory to all work in the Departmen 

= ar- 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. Field work—hours to be ? 


ranged. 
SECOND GROUP 
Basslet 


jcture 0 
ir Ш 


I21-22 Paleontology (3 3) 
Lectures and laboratory work on classification and stri 


fossil invertebrates, vertebrates, and plants, including the 
0 Р.М» 
10 to 9:3 


as guide fossils in stratigraphic geology. Fri., 7 
alternate 


other hours to be arranged. (Offered in 1941 42 and 
years.) 
Y^ 


2-1 


123-24 Regional Geology of North and South America (3-3) 
Lectures and map work on the physiographic regions of t Р 
Western Hemisphere, stressing the relationship between gc? he e 

0 


and geography and culture. Mon., 7:10 to 9:30 Р.М» nate 
hours to be arranged. (Offered in 1941-42 and alter 
years. ) 
: . Р asslef 
125-26 Regional Geology of the Eastern Hemisphere (3 3) B gut’ 
a 


Alternating with Geology 123-24 and with it completing be 


4 to 
vey of the world. Mon., 7:10 to 9:30 P.M. ‚ other hours 


arranged. 
THIRD Group let 
T Bass 
215-16 Seminar (3-3) tof ol 
i" 
Detailed study and presentation by the class and instru ure 
litera 


current 


some phase of geology, with review of 
(228) 


Geology 229 


Stratigraphy and advanced paleontology including micro-paleon- 
tology will be the subject of study for 1940-41, to be followed 
in Succeeding years by mineralogy and economic geology. Wed., 
7:10 to 9:30 P.M. 


227-28 Resear; h Bassler 
Original work on individual problems, including a digest of the 
Published record. Hours and credits to be arranged. 


2 “ү . 
99-300 Thesis (3-3) Bassler 


| 
| 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, Executive Officer 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Instructor in German 


Minimum requirements for the major—Twenty-four semester hours of German 


beyond first-group course: 


First Group 


1-2 First-Year German (3-3) Rogers, Legnet 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon. 
Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section C: Tues., Thurs., and Sate 
9:10 A.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section 
E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 p.m.; section F: Mon., Wed. 
and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—section A: daily except Sats 
9:30 to 11:20 A.M.; section B: daily except Sat., 6:10 to 9? 
P.M., nine weeks' term (Sehrt, Rogers). 


d , М f 
+5-6 Second-Y ear German (3-3) Rogers, Legne 
Selections from modern German prose; review of gram 
ИГ ` ў ~ an 
Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school Germ 


B : Mot 


Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section Ý 
and Fr 


Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., 
5:10 P.M.; section О: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. to 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—daily except Sat. 6:10 


8:00 P.M., nine weeks' term (Sehrt). 


SECOND Group 
*101-2 Rapid Readings in Modern German Prose (3 1) Sehrt and or 
Section A: Wed. and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section B: Wed. aft Hi 
10:10 A.M. Third hour for sections A and B in prose com 
tion or scientific readings to be arranged. 
gehr 


1103-4 Goethe’s "Faust" (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 


берй 


1105-6 German Classicism (3-3) 0 
Hours ! 


Particularly the works of Goethe and Schiller. 
arranged. 


(230) 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 231 
E guas ^ i 


1107-8 Advanced Р 


rose Composition (1-1) Rogers | 
7$ Section A: Mon., 7:10 P.M.; section B: Mon., 10:10 A.M. | 
: | 
у 109-10 German Drama since 1800 (3-3) Sehrt | 


Dramas of Kleist, ( 
to be arranged. 
hao Th, 


;rillparzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. Hours 


Ger man Romantic Movement (3- 3) Sehrt 
Hours to be arranged. 


an ; T 3 | 
n | hus Scientific German (1-1) үе яты | 
Prerequisite: German 5-6 or the equivalent. Section A: Mon., 
7:10 P.M.; section B: Tues., 10:10 A.M. 
I , 1 
д 1119-20 Survey of German Literature (3-3) Sehrt 
к Hours to be arranged. 
yy n ; | 
“© | THIRD GROUP | 
iod | 1201-2 Middle High German (3-3) “а | 
do Hours to be arranged. | 
1 1205-6 Gothic (3-3) "n 
+ VA 
e Introduction to the comparative study of the Germanic lan- 
Suages. Hours to be arranged. 
4 | 1209-15 Old High German (3-3) Sehrt | 
к lours to be arranged. | 
213- 7 5 
Д 3-14 Old N orse (3-3) M | 
Hours arr i 
1 Ours to be arranged. 
flo 215 The German "Novelle" (3) Rogers | 
Hours to be arranged. | 
to 218 The G і i | 
e German Lyric from Opitz to Rilke (3) Legner | 
Hours to be arranged, | 
21 A duction to Linguistics Sehrt | 
| dmission by permission of the instructor. Hours and credits | 
if to be arranged, 
i 22 2 | 
n 2 dudo Europeay Languages Sehrt | 
pplication of the laws of sound change in language; origin In 
RN development of suffixes and inflections; syntax. Hours and | | 
gt - Credits to be arranged, | 
223-24 Sanskrit (3-3) Sehrt | 
п Dtroduction to Comparative Indo-European grammar. Hours | 
to be arranged, | 
2 " ; | 
| 99-300 Thesis (3-3) 


The Staft 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Consulting University Physician 
Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., University Physician 

Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Eye) 


Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate University Physician (Nose and 
Throat) | 


Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Associate University Physician 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 


— —., M.D., Associate University Physician 


5 here 
| University officials, a 
ess among its studen . 


- . е 
provides first aid int 


The payment of the health service 
ribed. Through 


attem] 


This service is prin 


event ої an emergency. 


Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examinat ( 
from sec schools hree by the Ur ity : 
і 


office or residence (Distri 
"ical operatio 


board, mec 
than two weeks during 
Director of Health Adn 
) weeks) is 


лаб З fe A 1 е vious © 
al Deneht does not apply to iness or 
sity term or [ iyment of the Ur 
i ens xa « of the 
Studer ts are a wed, ey › desire, to engage d | 


but when they do so they will be re 


Rule (1) The Director of Health 


t ї. 1 in yon 
le if a student fails to appear for a physical examinat 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D.. Pro 


I fessor of European History 
Owell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., 


О; Professor of European History 
iver Lyman Spaulding, A.M.. LL.B., LL.D., Brigadier General, Re- 


tired, United States Army, Professorial Lecturer on Military History 
Bernard Mayo, Ph.D., 


Alva Curtis Wilgus, 
istory 


Wood G : : 
a Gray, Ph.D., Asso, iate Professor of American History, Executive 
сет, 


Visiting Professorial Lecturer in History 


Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic American 


oward Maxwell Me 
t Diplomatic History 
George Howlan 


rriman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American 


d Cox, Lecturer on Hispanic American History 


The m ma 
Indicates ; 39-40 anc maj 
attested [ hist гу st list, 

: he ih torv 
required) x m no & z 
Cmporary 0 м ' . r i 
3) Gevelopn P s * 1 | 

SIX-h . пі 6 ра 
x ‘hour research s mi 
major's n ! seminar, ex у 199-2 
* Program to give train: ; , 
and read 4 ve trair ecl И courses 
ding : 
Pamph] s otf f prepar r c ve ex nations see the 
mpr et on this ubject ¢ : 


First Group 
396 The Development of European Civilization (3-3) 
Е: Kayser, Ragatz 
hist, Semester: the political, social, economic, and cultural 
story of the Old World from ancient times to 1500; second 
e mester: from 1500 to the present. Primarily for freshmen. 


s ction A: Mon., W ed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
ed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


ummer Sessions 
11:30 A.M., 
except Sat. 


1940—History 39 (3), daily except Sat., 
nine weeks’ term (Kayser) ; History 40 (3), daily 
» 8:30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Ragatz). 
1-55 т 
71-72 The Development of American Civilization (3-3) 

Gray, Merriman 
itical, and cultural forces 
nces of the United States in their world setting. 


(233) 


A 8 ف‎ А ° . 
Urvey of the economic, social, pol 
and occurre 


234 


102 


110 


120 


13 


138 


141-42 


144 


Courses of Instruction 
eoo 


First semester: the background of modern America, 1492-1865) 
second semester: the emergence and problems of modern Amet? 
ica, 1865 to the present. Primarily for sophomores. Section A 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 6:10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940—History 71 (3), daily except Sats 
5:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Gray); History 72 (3), daily 
except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Mayo). 


SECOND Group 


Ancient History (3) Kayset 
The civilization of the ancient Near East, Greece,.and Rome 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 
a EN р ^ r есеї 
The Civilization of the Later Middle Ages (3) E 
A study of the intellectual history of Europe in the twelfth am 
thirteenth centuries. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 
Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Reformation (3) : 
Kays 
(Na 


A study of the cultural history of early modern Europe. 
offered in 1940-41.) 
Kays! 


Nationalism (3 ) . 
Prerequisite’ 


The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 
History 39-40. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. á 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—daily except Sat., 8:30 А.М» 

weeks' term. 
wilg” 
Not offered 


Iberian Civilization (2) 
A survey of the civilization of Spain and Portugal. ( 
in 1940-41.) 


The Diplomatic History of Europe (3-3) 
A survey of international relations. Prerequisite: 
39-40. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


H 110/7 


tt 
Europe since 1914 (3) -— 
er F » n PT 1 
The World War and its aftermath. Prerequisite: 
39-40 or 151-52. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 А.М. : pint 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 7:30 ^^" 


weeks’ term. 


jme 


gt? 
7 


145 


147 


151—52 


161-62 


163 


166 


167-68 


169 


171-72 


Ragatz 

ызба егу: y Afri Asia, and the Pacific basin. 
i ivalries in Africa, Asia, û 

International rivalries їп, 


5 Ved., and Fri., 
Prerequisite: History 39-40 or 151-52. Mon., Wee 
6:10 P.M. 


S а м. 
daily cept dat, 5:10 P.M, 
У er Sessions 1940 (3) daily exce 

Summer Hessic 

nine weeks’ term, 


Ragatz 
Economic History of Europe (3) 


lay. Prerequisite: 
A survey from ancient times to the present day. ест 
His { | 7 ‘Fi, 11:10 A.M. 
Hi tory 39-40 or I51—52. Mon., W ed., and Fri 
Story 3 


Wilgus 
English History T ith hasis on the development of 
кы, , mphasis " : 
A general survey course with er : M Wed., 
Я г-у ; : niin : = etting. Mon., 
the British Constitution in its historical setti E 
and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 
Aam ids) Wilgus 

Hispanic American Civilization \3-3 social, and institutional 
A Survey of the political, economic, social, 7 jun 7 
Me ; ' Spain a ortug: 
affairs of the American colonies of m "wá Pesiod oí Inde- 
Colonial Period (first semester) and in vai Fri., 10:10 A.M 

y 7 and fri. 10:10 A.M. 
Pendence (second semester). Mon., Wed., anc 


Wilgus 
The Pan American Movement (2) = States with Hispanic 
A survey of the relations of the United State 


- беге 
i izi ially Pan Americanism. (Not offered 
America, emphasizing especia y Pan J 


in 1940—41.) 


Hispani 


/ 
1 


; Wilgus 
American Constitutional History (2) Ч of Hispanic 
eme : ) spa 
Survey of the political institutions of the nations as) 
) т 1940—41. 
America since independence. (Not offered in 194 


> 7 (2-2) 
! | an American Problems 
Current Latin American and Pan Americi Cox 
Kk , commer- 
5 of interpretive lectures on the social, suy o 
cial, financial, and political affairs of the three Americ 
to Students for credit. 
each month, 


A serie 


Open to the public by invitation twic 
7 -* * ^N A 
Guest speakers, Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M 


1 Wilgus 
The Great States of Hispanic America (2) ico, Argentina, 
À survey of the history and civilization of Mexico, 2 

Brazil, 


1 i 2-41.) 
and Chile since independence. (Not offered in 1940-4 


Soc ial Histor 
The developr 
people 


Gray 
/ "nite States (3-3) жк... 
y of the United $ m pud 
nent of the mind and character of этеа 

: : ilv life. instituti re - 
as revealed in their daily life, institutions an 
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— а ŘE 


174 


181-82 


191-92 


Courses of Instruction 


ships, and intellectual and artistic achievements. First semesters 
the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; second semester: the Urban- 
Industrial Era, 1861 to the present time. Prerequisite: History 
71-72. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 p.m. 


Economic History of the United States ( 3) Gray 
Main trends in the development of American agriculture, indus- 
try, and trade since 1607, with emphasis on tendencies and prob- 
lems since the Civil War. (Offered in 1941—42 and alternate 
years.) 


Representative Americans: A Biographical Approach to National 

History (3) Gray 
A study of some forty or fifty significant and pivotal personali- 
ties in the development of the United States in government 
business, science, education, religion, journalism, the arts, and 
social reform, from 1636 to the present time. Prerequisite: 
History 71-7 Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 Р.м., nine 


weeks’ term. 

Diplomatic History of the United States (3 3) Merriman 
A survey of American diplomatic problems from the period 0 
the American Revolution to the present, with special emphasis 
on tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; 
disputes with foreign countries and their settlement; and on the 
activities of American Secretaries of State and diplomatic agents: 
First semester: to the Civil War; second semester: since #6 


Civil War.  Prerequisite: History 39 40 or 71-72. T uet; 
Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M. 

, " iman 
Overseas Expansion of the United States (3) Меггіша 


A survey of the political, economic, social, and cultural life 0 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Samoa, Alaska, Cuba, Puerto Ric® 


T EL à : 4, wit 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, and Nicaragua, ¥ 4 
special stress on their relations with the United States. " 

. ۰ Р , - 21 eí 
requisite: History 71-72. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 ! 
Canada and the l nited States ( 3) Merrim 


bes ‘onshiP 
he historical background and main trends in the relations 


of the two English-speaking peoples of North America. ( 
fered in 1941—42 and alternate years.) 

7 i an 
Current History (1-1) Merrim 

` ; , А ` 4 „м. 
Contemporary events in their world setting. Sat., 11:10 ^ ty 


246 i, | cept 54 
Summer Sessions 1940—History 191 (2) daily except 
10:30 A.M., six weeks’ term (Kayser, Mayo). 


a 


History 237 


1199-209 Proseminar: The Literature and Method of History (3-3) 


235-36 


1241-42 


245-46 


1261-6; 


265-66 


1271-5 


275-76 


The Staff 
First semester: a study of history and historians; second semes- 
ter: supervised reading in preparation for the correlating = 
aminations. Limited to majors in History. A reading knowl- 
edge of at least one modern foreign language is required. Mon., 
8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 


THIRD. Group 


S pe A Kayser 
The Intellectual History of Europe (3-3) incipal phases of 
. ٠ ` 2 ases 
Select readings and group discussion of the principa = 
Y : 1 ` " "nts. ours 
the cultural history of Europe. For graduate students 
to be arranged. 


Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) Ragatz, Kayser 
International Conferences of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
байга. Prerequisite: History 39 40 or 151-52. Thurs., 8:00 to 
10:00 Р.М. 3 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—Studies in the theory and practice 
of modern nationalism. Tues. and Thurs., 8:00 to 10:00 P.M., 
nine weeks’ term (Kayser). 
The New Europe (3-3) Карыз 
Select readings 
Old Worl 


dents, 


and group discussion of the transformation of 

instituti i ra "or graduate stu- 
d institutions since the late war. For graduate 
Hours to be arranged. 


E : че "^ilgus 
Seminar in Hispanic American History (3-3) Wilg 
A Study of conte 


Prerequisite : 
10:00 Р.М. 


à : E fairs. 
mporary problems in Hispanic Ame rican affair 
History 71-72 or 161-62. Thurs., 8:00 to 


The Age of Di, 
Select readings 
ican e 


tators in Hispanic America (3-3) : Wilgus 
and group discussion of selected Hispanic eme 
х : =; 
Xecutives. For graduate students. Hours to be arrange 


Seminar in the History of the United States (3-3) 

Merriman, Gray 

Sectional forces in American history. First semester: the 

est; second semester: the South. Prerequisite: History 
71—72. Tues., 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 


American Industrial Society (3-3) Г Сгау 
Select readings and group discussion covering the leading phases 
of the economic and social growth of the United States. For 


graduate Students. Hours to be arranged. 


m — -— سے‎ 
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283-84 Seminar: Military History of the United States (3-3) Spaulding 
The background and development of the American military 
system; its personalities, and the technique of its operations 
Thurs., 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all candidates for the master’s degree specializing 
in History. Hours to be arranged. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


P Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
Executive Officer 


Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


Minimum requirement 


4 s for the degree-—See pages 141-42 
Feet For, : 


st "mer { t sal { » > 
tatement of material fees, see page 


First Group 


I Food Selection and Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
Composition, selection, and preparation of food; factors in- 
volved in cooking; analyses of recipes; standard products; 


fundamental principles of planning, preparing, serving, and 
estimating the cost of single meals. Section A: Mon. and 


Ned., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 
М 8:00 P.M. 


22 Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) Towne 


Clothing selection—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic aspects; 
id application of the principles of color and design to indi- 
v d А а ag- 
1dual selection; the care of clothing. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


9:10 A.M, 
51 Family Meals (3) Kirkpatrick 
€ choice, purchase, preparation, and service of food; dietary 


Stand; f ahi эе . 
Е wn food habits, and the nutritional needs of the family ; 
0 { : эз 
ems of purchasing, care and use of food by the consumer. 


Mo 7 E 
п. and Wed., 11:10 A.M. Laboratory—Fri. 11:10 A.M. to 
2:00 P.M. : 


52 F 
004 Problems (3) Kirkpatrick 


actors i . ٤ 
the з affecting the preparation of standard products from 
experimental viewpoint: 


1 principles of food demonstrations. 
on. and Wed., 


5:10 to 8:00 P.M. 
54 Family 
st: Stealth and Household Sanitation (3) Kirkpatrick 
Ygiene and home care of the sick; the principles of 


Ouse sears ‚ я Е f 
off hold Sanitation in relation to health and disease. (Not 
ered in 1940-41.) 
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— 


61 


70 


72 


102 


123 


Clothing Construction (3) Towne 
Techniques of construction suitable for cotton, wool, and silk 
fabrics; the use of commercial patterns and their simple altera- 
tion; the proper selection of color, design, and fabric. ‘Tues 
and Thurs., 10:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

Home Economics 61x—same as Home Economics 61, but 


offered second semester. ‘Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 8:00 P.M 


Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) Towne 
Factors determining fashions and their effects on the cost of 
clothing; present problems confronting the consumer of textiles 
and clothing; the textile and clothing industries; standardiza- 
tion of fabrics and legislation; a brief study of historic costume 
and its relation to modern dress. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Household Textiles (3) Towne 
Study of standard fabrics from the standpoint of the consumef 
for the purpose of developing good judgment in buying clothing 
and house-furnishing materials; properties and uses of the 
different textile fibers and the study of fabrics. Lecture—Wed- 
and Fri., 1:40 Р.м. Laboratory—Moon., 1:40 to 3:30 Р.М. 


SECOND Group 


Advanced Food Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
The application of the fundamental processes of food prepare 
tion to a wider range of food materials; practice in home ©0088 
ing and fancy cooking; serving of formal and informal mea? 
refreshments for special functions. ‘Tues. and Thurs. 10:10 


А.М. to 1:00 P.M. 


к + : « but 
Home Economics 102x—same as Home Economics 10% 
offered first semester. Mon. and Wed., 5:10 to 8:00 Р.М. 
Towne 


Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) Aye 
Economic problems of the family in modern industrial society 
family income; income apportionment and household exP® 
tures; laws affecting the home; investments; consumer buy!” 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:30 P.M. 


Town? 


flat 


Advanced Clothing Construction (3) 
Problems of clothing construction, including renovation, 
pattern designing. Mon. and Wed., 1 :40 to 4:30 P.M. 


—~ 


ie: 


152 


171 


192 


195-96 


197-98 


Home Economics 241 


Nutrition and Dietetics (3) Kirkpatrick 
Principles of normal and abnormal human nutrition; calcula- 
tion and preparation of dietaries. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Child Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 
Basic principles in nutrition and growth of the infant, pre- 
school and adolescent child in health and disease. Tues. and 
Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M. 


House Furnis hing (3) Towne 


Home planning and furnishing: historic, artistic, economic, and 
Sanitary viewpoints; application of the principles of design and 
color to the problems of selection and arrangement of household 
furnishings; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor cov- 


*rings, mattresses, etc. Mon. and Wed., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


The Home, I 


ts Management and Equipment (3) Kirkpatrick 
Economic 


al management of the home: distribution of time and 
energy; problems in the 
equipment, 
tory—Fri. 


selection, arrangement, and care of 


Mon. and Wed., 11:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. Labora- 
» 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. 


Special Problems (3-3) 


Individual investigation and study under the guidance of a 
member of the staff. 


Program and conferences arranged with 
an instructor, 


2 . й 

Proseminar (3-3) The Staff 
The Study of the most recent materials and problems in the 
various phases of home economics. First semester—Thurs., 


1:10 to 9:00 P.M.; second semester—Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


JOURNALISM 


Marcelle LeMénager Lane, A.M., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Executive Officer 
John William Thompson, Jr., A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 


Merlo John Pusey, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 


, Lecturer in Journalism 


11—12 


111-12 


113-14 


121-22 


141-42 


———————, Lecturer in Journalism 


FIRST GROUP 


Journalism Survey (3-3) Lane 
History of journalism; survey of character and content of 
leading newspapers to develop intelligent reading necessary for 
future work in journalism; orientation in new spaper practice 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. Section B: Mons 
Wed., and Fri., 5:10 p.m. 


SECOND Group 
Reporting (3-3) Thompson 
Techniques of newspaper reporting and copy reading; instruc 
tion and practice in modern methods of gathering and presenting 
news. Prerequisite: Journalism 11—12 or the equivalent. Mon. 
and Fri., 5:10 to 6:25 p.m. 


Advanced Reporting (3-3) کے‎ 


Training in the coverage and presentation of national and intet 
national news; special consideration of the qualifications neces 
sary for Washington correspondence and press association re 
porting. Prerequisite: Journalism 111-12 or the equivalent 


(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Feature Writing (3-3) Leg 
Instruction and practice in the writing of special feature articles 
material for which is obtained through independent investa 
tion. Prerequisite: Journalism 111-12 or the equivalent 
Thurs., 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
Advertising (3-3) کے‎ 
The objectives and methods of advertising from its beginning, 
rtising 


the present; training in the writing and selling of adre 
as practiced in both newspaper and magazine fields. 
7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 


(242) 


ET 


а. Journalism 243 


151-52 Editorial Writing (3-3) Pusey 
Current events from the standpoint of editorial interpretation; 
editorial research methods; instruction and practice in the 
Writing of editorials, and columns on public affairs. Prerequisite: 
Journalism 111-12 or the equivalent. Mon., 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 


The American Newspaper (3-3) Lane 
Influences shaping the newspaper’s content and attitudes; in- 


fluence of the newspaper on public opinion. Readings, discus- 
sion, and written reports. Wed., 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 


/ 


LAW 


John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., ao of Law 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S. J.D., Professor of Laws 


Executive Officer 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Professor of Law 

Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B.. S.].D., Professor of Law 

Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Loyd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Spencer Gordon, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Conway Peyton Coe, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Levi Russell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Gilbert Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

George Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
of Law 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
Law 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., S. J.D., Associate Professor 
of Law 

Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Associate Professor of Law 

Clarence Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

James Robert Kirkland, A.B., реу. Lecturer in Law 

James Albert Pike, A.B. I LB., S.J.D., Lecturer in Law 


! | ' he 
Justin Lincoln Edgerton, ey LL.B., Associate in Law, Clerk of 1 
Moot Court 


Moor CounT or APPEALS 


George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Associate Justice 
Minimum requirements for the deer, See pages 113-16. 
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105-6 Civil Procedure (2-2 


I11-12 


126 


2-2) Fryer, Pike 
The function and composition of pleadings; the relation of 
Pleadings to proof. Emphasis will be placed upon reforms of 
pleading, as exemplified by modern code provisions and court 
rules, including the new federal rules of procedure. Section A: 
Clark, Cases on Pleading and Procedure, 2d ed., 1940, Tues., 
I1:10 A.M., and Wed., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Pike, Cases and 
Materials on Civil Procedure, Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Contracts I (2-2) McIntire, Ward 
Promissory obligations covering the formalities of offer and 
acceptance, consideration, statute of frauds, formal instruments, 
rights of third parties, assignments, and joint obligations. Wil- 
Iston, Cases on Contracts, 4th ed., or Shepard's Revision of 
Costigan, Cases on Contracts. Section A: Fri, 11:10 A.M. 
to 1:00 P.M.; section B: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M.: section C: 


La a] / 
Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Contracts I Special (4) Ward 


Content same as Law 111-12. Mon. and Tues, 5:10 to 
7:00 P.M. 


Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) 
Criminal act and intent; motive; mistake; criminal negligence; 
Statutory crimes; solicitation, attempt; assault and battery; 
mayhem; false imprisonment; homicide; rape; larceny and 
related offenses ; burglary; arson; parties in crime; constitu- 


tional provisions: criminal procedure; evidence. Harno, Cases 
and Other M 


A: Thurs., 11 
7:00 P.M.; 


Compton, Kirkland 


aterials on Criminal Law and Procedure. Section 
:IO A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 5:10 to 
section C: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 
Criminal Law Special (4) 

Content same 
7:00 P.M. 


Kirkland 


as Law 123 24. Thurs. and Fri, 5:10 to 


Judicial P 
Introducti 
Courts, 


rocess and the Use of Legal Materials (2 2) Benson 
on to the study of law; development of English 
i ' Procedure, legal profession, and law books; ui os 
Чоп of American ce 


; urts and legal profession; use of law books; 
Study of trial procedure. 


$ i Benson and Fryer, Readings on the 
tudy of Law and the 


E eat. ‹ Anglo-American Legal System ; Arnold 
A. M т аѕеѕ оп Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Section 
з “On, 9:10 A.M., and Wed.. 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M.; section C: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


| 7 
Summer --—É 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 
P.M., first term. 


137-38 


141-42 


202 


209-10 


Courses of Instruction 


Property I (2-2) Fryer 
Actions concerning chattels and documentary intangibles; the 
concepts of property, possession, and ownership; bailments; 
liens, pledges, fixtures, and emblements. Cases on Conversion, 
in Bohlen, Cases on Torts; Bigelow, Cases on Personal Prop- 
erty; Fryer, Readings on Personal Property, 3d ed., 1938: 
Section A: Tues. and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 5:10 t 
7:00 P.M.; section C: Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 


P.M., second term. 


Property II (2-2) Spaulding 
Real property; introduction; estates; seisin; landlord and 
tenant; future interests at common law and under the statutes 
of uses and wills; merger; elementary study of remoteness and 
powers; adverse possession; prescription; natural rights. Fraser, 
Cases on Property, vols. I and II. Section A: Wed., 12:10 
P.M., and Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M* 


Torts (2-2) Van Vleck, Ward 
Civil liability for harms to legally protected interests. "Topics 
include assault, battery, imprisonment, trespass, conversion, de- 
ceit, defamation, malicious prosecution, strict liability, negli- 
gence, affirmative duties, privilege, and legal causation. Section 
A: Beale's edition of Ames and Smith, Cases on Torts, Mone 
11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; Section B: Bohlen, Cases on Torts 
Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.м.; Section C: Bohlen, Cases on Tort 


Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Agency (4) 

Problems of agency in the conduct of business; 

(Not offered in 1940-41.) d 
Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—Mechem, Cases on Agency, 4 

ed. by Seavey, daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., second term 


( McIntire). 


partne rships 


Bills and Notes (2-2) Oppenheim 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under 
the Negotiable Instruments Law; form and inception ; principles 
of negotiability; indorsements; holders in due course; banker” 
depositor relationships; liability of maker and acceptor, draw* 
and indorser; discharge. Britton, Cases on Bills and Nen 


2d ed. Section A: Mon., 11:10 A.M., and Wed., 9:10 


section B: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


213-14 


221-22 


231-32 


241-42 


251-52 


261-62 


Law 


Constitutional Law I (2-2) Collier 
Historical introduction to American constitutional law; judi- 
cial approach and methods in dealing with questions of consti- 
tutional law; nature of justiciable controversies; doctrine of the 
Separation of powers; powers of the National Government 
separately considered; the federal system; relation of the state 
courts and the federal courts. Dodd, Cases on Constitutional 
Law, 2d ed., 1937. Section A: Tues. and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; sec- 


tion B: Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Contracts II (2-2) Moll 
Performance; conditions express and implied; effect of plain- 
tiffs failure to perform his promise; impossibility; illegality ; 
quasi-contractual recovery in contract cases. Williston, Cases 
on Contracts, 4th ed., and Thurston, Cases on Restitution. 
Section A: Mon. and Thurs, 12:10 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Equity I (2-2) Spaulding 
Specific performance of contracts; equitable conversion, rights 
of third parties; statute of frauds; part performance with com- 
Pensation; mutuality; conditions; fraud; mistake, hardship; 
equitable servitudes; powers of a court of equity; effect and 
enforceability elsewhere of its decrees. Chafee and Simpson, 
Cases on Equity. Section A: Mon. and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; sec- 


tion B: Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Evidence (2-2) Latimer, Fryer 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion and 
Circumstantial evidence; proof of authenticity, and contents of 
Writings. Section A: Morgan and Maguire, Cases on Evidence, 
Wed. and Thurs., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Hinton, Cases on 


Evidence, 2d ed., 1931, Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Pr operty III (2-2) Benson 
Conveyances, rents, easements, profits, licenses, covenants run- 
ning with the land, and recording; formation and revocation of 
wills ; testate and intestate succession. Kirkwood, Cases on 
Conveyances ; case book on wills to be announced. Section A: 
Tues, and 
7:00 P.M. 


Thurs, 9:10 A.M.; section B: Thurs, 5:10 to 


Sales (2-2) 


| ranster of property rights to chattels in various types of sales; 

aoc ^ - ^ . . . t 

= nts of title and financing; rights and remedies of seller 

anc ТҮ . . ; . . З 
uyer as to price, security, warranties, and inspection; third 


N 
һә 


w 
N 


Courses of Instruction 


parties; effect of fraud; statute of frauds. Williston and Me 
Curdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 
P.M., first term (Oppenheim). 


Administrative Law 1 (2-2) Davison 
Separation of powers of modern governments; legislative setting 
for administrative bodies; judicial control of administrative 
action, public utilities, taxation, alien laws, Federal Trade 
Commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Frankfurter and 
Davison, Cases on Administrative Law. Section A: Mon. and 
Tues., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Business Associations I (2 2) Compton 
Forms of associations used by modern industry, finance, ап 
general business; legal requirements as to contributions of cap- 
ital; powers and rights of corporations, corporate officials, and 
shareholders; meetings and other forms of joint action. Frey, 
Cases on Business Associations, Section A: Fri., 10:10 A.M. t9 
12:00 M.; section B: Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Conflict of Laws (2-2) Van Vleck 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of juris- 
diction and limitations upon its exercise ; procedure, torts, Worx: 


men's compensation, contracts, property, family law, adminis 
Cheatham, Dowling 


tration of estates, business associations. 
^ x ed. 
Section A: үү ed. 


and Goodrich, Cases on Conflict of Laws. 
10:10 A.M. to 12:00 M.; section B: Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M: 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:99 
P.M., first term. 


. ; -[ntire 
Current Decisions (2-2) McIntr 


ч >» | ene 
Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff ot th 
Law Review. 

Equity II (2) Spaulding 


Equitable remedies in general; interpleader; bills of peaces 
removal of cloud; cancellation: reformation; mistake; injune 
tions against torts; defenses to specific relief. When given a 
a year course, it includes defamation and material on protection 
of public and social interests. Case book to be announce н 


Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


; | rison 
Federal Jurisdiction (2) v 1 
: > der 
Constitutional origins and powers of courts in the tec | 

dera 


judicial system; sources of law applicable to disputes in 1€ 


329 


334 


335-36 


b 345-46 


349-50 


La w 


courts; business and extent of jurisdiction of federal courts. 
Frankfurter and Shulman, Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. 
Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—Tues. and Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., 
Wed., 6:10 P.M., second term. 


Insurance (2) 

Current problems of insurance law in relation to insurance 
institutions and business practices, including historical develop- 
ment but emphasizing especially technical analysis of legal 
doctrines. Subjects include insurance carrier; interests pro- 
tected by insurance; selection and control of risks; distribution 
of coverage. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Labor Law (2) Spaulding 
Legality of collective action, of ends sought thereby and of 
means used in labor controversies; strike, picketing, boycott, 
union label, anti-union contracts, lockout, blacklist, trade agree- 
ments; limitations on labor injunctions; scope and validity of 
federal jurisdiction in labor controversies. Landis, Cases on 


Labor Law (with supplement) and supplementary material. 


Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Legislation (2) Davison 


A study of the problems and principles of legislation. Tues., 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Moot Court (2-2) Latimer, Hall, Gordon, Craighill, 


Morris, Edgerton 
idents who have completed fifty semester-hours. 
saw 105-6 and 241-42. Section A: Sat., 9:10 A.M. 
to 12:00 M.; section B: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Open only to sti 
Prerequisite: | 


Patent Lau (2-2) Sutton 


Substantive patent law: patents; conditions precedent to the 
Erant; reissues: dis laimers ; 
and federa] ; 
Practice ; 


terence 


property rights in patents; state 
egulation; enforcement of patents; Patent Office 
analysis of the Rules of Practice and appeal and inter- 
Procedure. Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Patent Moot 
This Course 
the Moot Co 


toward 


Court (2-2) Coe 
may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to satisty 
urt requirement. Both subjects may not be counted 


à degree. Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


250 
352 
353 
363-04 
371-72 
375-79 


Courses of Instruction 


Persons and Domestic Relations (2) 
Forms of family organization; the contract to marry; marriage; 
husband and wife; parent and child; family disorganization 
without judicial decree; annulment; divorce and separation. 
Madden and Compton, Cases on Domestic Relations. (Not 
offered in 1940-41.) 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 
P.M., first term (Compton). 


Public Utilities (2) Davison 
What businesses are affected with a public interest; limits of 
regulation of businesses affected with public interest; with- 
drawal from public service; ascertainment of value of property 
used for the public service and the fixing of adequate rates 0 
return. Welch et al, Cases on Public Utility Regulation. 
Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—Mon. and Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 
P.M., Wed., 5:10 P.M., second term. 


Security Transactions (2-2) f 

Problems arising in connection with the creation of security 
interests in real and personal property, their transfer, enforce- 
ment, and extinguishment. The course will also deal with the 
more important problems in the field of suretyship and gua 
anty. Case book to be announced. (Not oftered in 1940-41: 


Taxation (2-2) Collier 
Emphasis is placed on the federal estate tax and the federal 
income tax. Attention is paid also to state inheritance and 
income taxes. Problem of jurisdiction to tax, construction of 

ac- 


tax statutes, methods of judicial review of administrative 


tions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on business conc 
Magill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 1936 ed. Section 4 
er , é ›„м. 
Thurs., 10:10 A.M. to 12:00 M.; section B: Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P^ 


m im 
Trade Regulation 1 (2-2) ( )ppenhein 
mon 


business torts; 
and Clay- 
Trade 
Cases 
р.М.! 


Unfair trade practices, combination and monopoly at com 
law and under various statutes; trade-marks; 
Sherman Antitrust Act; Federal Trade Commission 


ton Acts; marketing, price and patent practices; Fair 


Acts; mergers; trade associations: remedies. Oppenheim, 
on Trade Regulation. Section A: Wed. and Fri., 12:10 


section B: Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


we 


اي 
ي ن 


تت 


381-82 


403-4 


405 


407 


411-12 


421 


426 


251 
Law 
Moll 
Trusts (2-2) e yf trust; elements of trust; chari- 
Nature of a trust; cre ёв tructive trusts; — 
ing and construc : Es st 0 
table trusts; resulting : , ыу of interes 
of trusts; liabilities to third persons; MIA SR ition of a 
ous, & Б чт е е м 
cestui que trust; persons bound by a wert hs E ай 
3 , > ) As 5 n. 
trust. Scott, Cases on Trusts, 3d ed. § _ P.M 
rust. Scott, tion B: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 
Tues., 10:10 A.M.; section B: dv except Sat. Ло 7:00 
Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except § - 
P.M., second term. s 
avison 
Administrative Law II (a а ial problems, including the 
. " іп speci: ‹ = 
A research seminar course : level or state. Мей. 
E . — "deral or sta 
study of specific administrative agencies, fec 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Alden 
Admiralty (2) -— jurisdiction over waters, craft, 
Federal and state jurisdiction; jurisdicti etc.; laws ap- 
NT r е ә : P atters, ер saws 
Contracts, torts, crimes, in equitable mer Sayre, Cases 
E 4 ar "ns. oOayre, 
Plicable to maritime workers and maritime lie 


x = . ) 7:00 P.M. 
on the Law of Admiralty. Wed., 5:10 to 7 


Bankruptcy (2) f persons; prerequisites to ad- 
Jurisdiction of subject matter, о persones voluntary proceed- 
judication: in voluntary proceedings, in in : 


since 1933. 
: А , ments since 19; 
ings; administration; discharge; the — Case book to 
Preparation of papers in bankruptcy proceedings. 


be announced. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Busines; Associations II (2-2) 


Compton 
A seminar: 


m » bonds; capi- 

promotion; corporate stock; corporate bx r a 
, + * ; me " 

sale of securities; syndicate Tue ; hold- 

эе ‘ . Á relations; 

and dividend policies: expansion; intercorporate 

ing companies ; 

Preparation of 

announced, 


talization ; 


I i i ) ic = 4 lations. 
I ülure ; corganization ; public regu b 
= s r rati ‘ase к to c 
irticle of inco poration. Case box 


Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Constitutional Law II (2) 
A research sem 
Stitutional law 
and due 


Collier 
‘ms in con- 
inar course in contemporary problem e cases 
$ : - erc ases 
; Special emphasis on interstate-comm 
1 . 7 :00 P.M. 
process of law. Mon., 5:10 to / X 


У 
С oVernment 


4 5 rers, functions, 
A research Seminar course in organization, power 


its separately 
Е Me nits separately 
and legal relations of functional governmental u 
Incorporated. 


McIntire 
Cor porations (2) 


Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


252 

431-32 
434 
436 
437 
439 

441-42 

{51—52 


Courses of Instruction 


کے 


International Law (2-2) Murdock 
Decisions of national courts and international tribunals; na- 
tional legislation and treaties to ascertain the nature, sources, 
substantive law, and judicial procedure applicable to the right 
and duties of states, including a study of nationality laws. Hud- 
son, Cases on International Law, 2d ed. Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.Ж 
Interstate Commerce Commission Law and Procedure (2) 
Millet 


Commerce clause of the Constitution as related to regulation of 
states; 
Com- 
mission; practice and procedure before the Commission; judi- 
cial review. Miller, Cases and Materials on Interstate COM 
merce Commission Law and Procedure. Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. 


Colliet 


carriers; regulation of interstate rail carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce 


Jurisprudence (2) 

History of jurisprudence schools of jurists, particularly the 
nineteenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories 
of justice; the nature of law; law and morals; law and the 


: (o rms 
state; the scope and subject matter of law; sources and form 


es ‚ Я on 
of law; the traditional element; analysis of general legal € 
ceptions. Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


7 rd 
Labor Relations Regulation (2) we 


Law of relations between workers and management undef the i 
National Labor Relations Act as developed by the Nationt 
principles governi 

interfere 
adminis 


Rel 


Labor Relations Board and courts; specific 
collective bargaining, appropriate units, elections, 
with employee rights, discrimination, company unions, 
trative remedies, and practice. Ward, Cases on Labor 
tions Regulation. Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Municipal Corporations (2) маай" 
Organization, powers, functions, and legal relations of bess: 
governmental units. Tooke and McIntire, Cases on Мипіар? 

Corporations. Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Moll 


Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law (2-2) istic 


Historical introduction; source torms of the law; JU 


0 
- aw 
acts; exercise and protection of rights; law of persons; С; "n 
г H ч \ ә 
property; law of obligations. Mimeographed mate rials 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 
m 
“Sy : nhei 
Trade Regulation II (2-2) o 
s regu’ 
A research seminar course in specific problems of trade 


tion. Fri., §:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


em bat Бл 


MATHEMATICS 


ics, Executive Officer 
James H Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive 
> Henry 1aylor, EN 


Francis E 


Florence 


| John W 


gar l tor Pro е550 ) Mathematics 
` 5 7 I 1.D., r t 
Mar ‹ Me irs Ph D., Associate Pr fessor o Mathem atics 


r r d r r ir Mathematics 
illiam W ench, - I h.D., Inst uctor in 
| 


Minim um re 


eyond C 


II 


I2 


PE m r.—Fifteer 
Tutrement 


alculus, i.e. of approved 


vt econd- 1 third 
approved 


First Group 


The Staff 
Solid Geometry (2) бы ‘hool Algebra and high 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school Alg 
| T T 5., 5:10 P.M. 
school Geometry. Tues. and Thurs., 5 


i The Staff 
Introductory College Mathematics (3) vele 
Rectangular coordinates; trigonometric functi ; trig 


i бап; ; linear 
i 5; SC triangles; lin 
identities ; exponents and logarithms; solution of 
equations: 


i PT; adratic equa- 
determinants of the third order; quac 
tions; 


i i ations of higher 
the factor theorem and its use in equations 


i i ial theorem; per- 
degree ; mathematical induction and the binomial 
Mutations 


requisite: 
Jeomet ry. 


d re- 
and combinations; the complex-number d hich 279, 
опе year each of high school Algebra 7; peg section 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., ^C: Mon, Wed. 
B: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 11:10 A.M.; e xA v i «E P.M.; 
and Fri., 5:16 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5: 
Section E: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
Mathematics I 
ond Semester, 
Section В: 


Plane A nalyti. Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite : 


Ix—same as E s ) o fered sec- 

X í a Mathe matics II, but of 

` i A. s s :10 A.M. ; 
ecti n A I ues., I hurs Tm and dat., 11:1 


Ж : 7:25 P.M. 
Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 F 


The Staff 
Mathematics 11, or two years of "= pa 
year of high school Geometry, and n = 
1 Trigonometry. Section A: Mon., ber” s 
9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., Es Los 
Section С; Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section D: } 


i E: Wed., and Fri., 
Ned., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section E: Mon., 
ПО P.M, 


Mathematics I2x—same as 
Semester, Sect 
В: Mon., We 


egebra, one 
ot high schoo 
Pit, 


i ff rst 
Mathematics 12, but offered n 
‘ri : .; sec 
ion A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 Le Wed, 
d., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; section C: Mon., 


(253) 


19 


20 


102 


126 


Courses of Instruction х 


E 


and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., mine 
weeks’ term (Mears). 


Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: Tues., Thurs., an 
Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 Р.М.) 
section С: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 

Mathematics 19x—same as Mathematics 19, but offered 
second semester. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 А.М.) 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 А.м. ; section C: Mons | 
Wed., and Fri, 5:10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri» 


6:10 P.M. i 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—June 17-July 17, daily excep 


Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. (Johnston). 


Integral Calculus (3) The Staf | 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section A: Tues., Thurs» = 
Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 Р.М! 


section С: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


a - frst | 
Mathematics 20x—same as Mathematics 20, but offered fi K |, 
ч 4 “ч m ~ . sec 
semester. Section A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 А.М. s 
tion B: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. P 
“ ` . , "he c 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—July 18-August 16, daily €x 
Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 p.m. (Johnston). | 
SECOND GROUP 
Wrench 


Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) A 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 6:10 ** 


Theory of Equations (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


Advanced Algebra (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940-41) 


Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940-41+) 
The suf 


Differential Equations (3) 4 an 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Section A: Tues» 1 hurê» 

Sat., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 re Р.М. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat» 6:99 


(Mears). 


Mathematics 


1135-36 Projective Geometry (2-2) А 
< i lot offered 0-41.) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940-41. 


137-38 Advanced Calculus (2-2) 


E : I f i 940—41. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


ori , Меагѕ 
142х Introduction to Infinite Series (3) . M 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Offered first semester. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics ( 3) | 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


i Taylor 
171 Vector Analysis (3) ч T b. M 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.м. 


THIRD GROUP 


220 Theory of Numbers (3) 
(Not offered in 1940—41.) 

| 1237-38 Theory of Functions (3-3) 

(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


250 Integral Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


1255—56 Differential Geometry (2-2) Taylor 
Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


t257-58 Theory of Finite Groups (2-2) 


(Not offered in 1940—41.) 


1265-66 Modern Algebra (3 3) Johnston 


4 Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


1267—68 Calculus of Variations (2-2) 
(Not offered in 1940—41.) 


270 Tensor Analysis (3) Taylor 
"rerequisite : 


Mathematics 171. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 
7:25 P.M. 


T ; 7 

271 Riemannian Geometry (3) 
> 6% s ы 
I rerequisite : 


Mathematics 255 56 and 270. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


* ^з <—<—=ыАзсч Cu as 
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275 Theory of the Potential (3) 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


297-98 Reading and Research (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


299-300 T hesis (3 3) 


The Staff 


The Staff 


| 
| 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer tp. : 
Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor of Engineering 

Administration 


3.1 J ssociate Professor of 
amin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Pr fe 
Mechanic al E n 
Howard He 


Benj 


ginet ring 
1 Ko ter 5 Sis л rofessor f echanical 
M in M.E 1 ssistant F by ess о м 
ry 5 . IVE -Eey ASIS 
E gi leering 


; ae ) i chanical Engi- 
George Franklin Bush, B.S. in M.E., Instructor in Me 
neering 


Mini mu 


m requirements for the major.—Se« page 123 | 
Fees —po, 11 Bind of laboratory aod other fees. see pane 23 
First GROUP | 
' 


i 1 The Staff 
I Engine; ring Survey and Orientation (2) 


Hours to be arranged. 
| 


1 Bush 
3 Mechanical Drawing (2) 
Section A ( 
Mon. and 


i i afting experience) : 
tor students without previous drafting experi 


"ri 4 1 > 38 i ч оп. and Fri., 
F l 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; f tion B: M 
/:30 to I0:30 P.M. 


4 Descriptive Geometry (2) 


Bush 

isi Solid Соол Section À: and Fri., 1:40 

Prerequisite: Solid Geometry. Section A: Mon. anc г 
"o: 3 > » 

{0 4:30 P.M.; section B: Mon. and Fri., 7:30 to 10:30 Р.) | 

1 


/ 


| g) Johnson 
5 Introductory Naval Architecture (5) J 


i > structure | | 
Nomenclature, functions, and arrangement of hull , | 


i i ressels ,ectures sup- 
equipment, and machinery for merchant vessels, Lect " 
isi i | fere 0-41. 
plemented by visits to shipyards. (Not offered in 1940-4 


rh T › 5:10 to 
Summer Sessions 1940 (5)—Mon. through Thurs., 5 
7:00 P.M. 


7-8 Ma hine Drawing (2 2) isi go 

Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 4. Prerequisite or con- 
“urrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 13-14. Section 
A: Mon. and Fri., 


7:30 to 10:30 P.M. 


i à "ri. 
1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section B: Mon. and I Fil- 


Courses of Instruction 


— 


9-10 Ship Drafting (2-2) Johnson 


ч 


юы 


Fairing of lines; displacement, stability curves, midship section 
general arrangements and structural detail plans, machinery de- 
tails. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mechanical En- 
gineering 15 and 17. Tues. and Thurs., 7:30 P.M. 


Mechanism (2-2) Bush 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Mathematics 19 and 20. Section A: Tues. and Thurs 
12:10 P.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


Elementary Ship Calculations (2-2) Johnson 
Form characteristics, detailed weights, displacement, transverse 
and longitudinal equilibrium, launching. Prerequisite: Mechan- 
ical Engineering 5. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


Johnson 


Marine Engines and Auxiliaries (2-2) 
steam 


Details, arrangements and performance of steam uniflow, г 
turbine, and Diesel propelling plants. Prerequisite ог concurren 


registration: Mechanical Engineering 5, 13-14, and 111-12 
Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 Р.М. 
SECOND Group 
5 =“ SRE 
Thermodynamics (3-3) C ruickshan 
Sec 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. 


tion A: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon» 
Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 

А uw. $ 
Mechanical Laboratory (2-2) C ruickshank 


wae А ° А r , ov" 
Calibration of instruments; calorimetry; testing of prime ™ F 
ers, auxiliaries, and combustion engines. Eight-hour boiler f 


required. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 13-714 s 
111-12. First semester—section A: Mon. and Fri., 1:40 PA 
section B: Mon. and Fri. 7:30 P.M.; second semester MO 
and Fri., 7:30 P.M. 
Methods of Manufacture (2) Коб 
Fixtures, gauging, tools, costs. Prerequisite: Mechanical А 
gineering 8 апа 14; Civil Engineering 25. ‘Tues. and Thur* 
0:10 P.M. 

Johnso® 


Machine Design (2-2) oa 

With stress-analysis lectures. Prerequisite: Mechanica + 
2, ane 

13 Mon: 


gineering 112 and 126; Civil Engineering 25, 41, 1 B: 
Section A: Wed. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section “* 


and Fri., 7:30 to 10:30 P.M. 


133 


138 


139 


140 


141-42 


Mechanical Engineering 


259 
Power Plants (3-3) Cruickshanks 
Design, layout, installation, and operation of power plants 
and equipment. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


Heating and } entilating (2) Koster 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. Tues. and Thurs., 
5:10 P.M. 


Combustion Engines (2) Buih 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112; Civil Engineering 
132 and 134; Electrical Engineering 10. Section A: Tues. and 
Тг. 11:10 A.M.: section B: Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 P.M. 


Refrigeration (2) Koster 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 111. Tues. and Thurs., 
5:10 P.M. 


Fluid Dynamics (3) Johnson 
The theories of hydro- and aero-mechanics as influenced by 
density, viscosity, and turbulence. Prerequisite: Mechanical 


Engineering 112; Civil Engineering 14. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6:10 P.M. 


Dynamics of Machinery (3) Johnson, Bush 
Inertia effects, balancing, vibration phenomena. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 115; Civil Engineering 132 and 134. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


Management Problems (2-2) Feiker 
Terequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Exec 
Hae Offcer 
Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicint | 
Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Charles Powell Cake, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Albert Joseph Sullivan, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor Ф 
Medicine 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
| 
| 


йэ 4/799 bad Gag Юю б‏ بے 


John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Stuart Oliver Foster, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

A. Fife Heath, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Bernard Walter Leonard, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
Leo T. Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Joseph Francis Elward, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
George Paul Lemeshewsky, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin? 
John Charles Reisinger, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine i 
Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Мейїстё 
Charles Troll Carroll, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ] 
William Heman Clements, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin? 
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Medicine 
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John Ellsworth Everett, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Paul Abraham Lichtman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
John Bayne Marbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Beveridge Miller, А.В. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Gilbert Britt Rude, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

John Watkins Trenis M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


d s aff 
124 Introductory Medical Clinics Bloedorn ^s ке 
Part of a course on introductory medical and surgical clinics. 


126 History of Medicine Ho 
ne hour a week. 


241-42 Physical Diagnosis Conklin ета. pra 
Demonstrations and practice on the normal and abnorma sul 
ject; designed to cover the entire subject of physical diagnosis. 


244 General Medicine Kir nnd 
LE covering general aspects of all phases of medical dis- 
ease, and including therapeutics. Three hours a week. 


312 Radiology and Radiotherapy Elward 

| One hour a week. 
| 323-24 Clinical Physiology Dickens 
*ctures and clinics designed to promote the continuity of pre- 
Clinical and laboratory study of physiology and its application 
to altered function as seen in the clinic; to link the laboratory to 
the clinic; and to teach the student to interpret the signs and 


Symptoms of disease in terms of altered function. One hour 
à week, 


325-26 Clinical Clerkship Halley, Dowling, and Staff 
Individual case work under strict supervision (student's his- 
tories generally accepted as hospital records). Emergency and 

'allinger hospitals, 


327-28 Clinical P. 
Correl 
descri; 


athological Conference Bloedorn, Choisser 
ation of clinical and post-mortem findings: detailed case 
"tions from the clinical point of view, followed by thor- 
9ugh demonstrations, grossly and with lantern slides, of post- 
mortem findings. One hour a week. 


see 


417-18 


419 


421-22 


423 


425-26 


427-28 


Courses of Instruction 


Physiotherapy Eldridge 
Lectures and demonstrations of the fundamentals of physical 
treatment and their applications to general medical diseases 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


Medical Jurisprudence Eldridge 
Lectures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and on the 


legal problems with which the physician is brought into com 


tact. One hour a week for eleven weeks. 

Dispensary Clinics The Staff 
Thorough study of individual cases subsequently reviewed 1? 
detail by the Staff. The University and Emergency hospitals. 
Clinics Bloedorn and Staf 
Discussion from the point of view of etiology, diagnosis, 4® 
treatment of the usual and more rare diseases, with speci 
emphasis on differential diagnosis and the demonstration 9 
clinical abnormalities found in various morbid processes. Med- 
ical School. 

Clinical Clerkship Dickens and Stall 
Individual case work under strict supervision (student's his 
tories generally accepted as hospital records). The University 
Hospital. 


r ‚ ` “haisséf 
Clinical Pathological Conference Bloedorn, Choiss€ 
Same as Medicine 327-28. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


S РЕ" E 3 - ‚зз à 
amuel Jay Turnbull, M.D., Colonel, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


129-30 Basic Medical Course (elective) Turnbull 


The National Defense Act of the United States; the mission 
of the R.O.T.C.; military obligations of citizenship; organiza- 
tion of the Army of the United States; organization of the 
Medical Department of the Army; military courtesies and cus- 
toms of the Army; leadership; military sanitation and first aid; 
map reading; 


5 


supply and mess management. One hour a week. 


247- Y "HX. 2 л 
47-48 Combat Т raining (elective) Turnbull 


Tactics and technique of the separate arms; combat orders and 
solution of medical problems; service with medical detachments; 
Organization and employment of the Medical Service; map- 
reading problems. One hour a week. 


2 
3 9-30 Advanced Medical Course (elective) Turnbull 


Military preventive medicine (physical examinations, relation of 
food and water to disease, prevention and control of commu- 
nicable disease) ; general administration as applied to the Army; 
Medical Department administration; defense against chemical 
Warfare; medical aspects of chemical warfare; aerial photo 
reading. One hour a week. 


42 
9-30 Advanced Medical Course (elective) Turnbull 


Military law, the law of military offenses; courts-martial ; 
military hospitals; medical and surgical diseases peculiar to 
War; aviation medicine; the medical service of large forces in- 
cluding illustrative problems, duties, and relations of the medical 
= лр of land warfare; the medical service of the 

; the medical service of a field force; Officers’ Reserve 


Corps; 
| TPS; property, emergency procurement, and funds. One 
hour a week, 


N 
hi 
Л 


“чүл алто a 


Im 


NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executitt 
Officer 

James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurged 

Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology 

Alexander Simon, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurology 

Zigmond Meyer Lebensohn, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurologi 


249 Neurology ( elective) Freeman 
Methods of study of the nervous system. Approach to A" 
understanding of the function of the brain through gross @Й 
microscopic preparations, embryology, comparative anatomy 
stimulation and extirpation, human pathology, etc. Laborato 
demonstrations. One hour a week. 


331 Neurology Shapiro 
Systematic lectures with lantern slides illustrating the f 
neurologic syndromes and their anatomic bases. One hour ® 
week for sixteen weeks. 

333-34 Neurology ( elective) Freeman and Staff 
Neurological out-patient clinic. Consultation of staff on ami 
bulatory cases, demonstration of diagnostic procedures, dispo" 
tion of neuropsychiatric cases. One hour a week. 

431 Neurosurgery (elective) Watts 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery of the E 


spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis is laid k^ 

iw," у а е 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of surgery in the f 
of symptoms. One hour a week for sixteen weeks. 


f 


Егеетай 
diag” 
: h pn 4 eri 

nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. The vast mat 


"E : Е the 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital is drawn upon not only for 
omes 


Clinical Neurology 


4 
e 
w 
+ 


Lectures and demonstrations of patients illustrating the 


commoner disorders, but also for some of the unusual syndr 

One hour a week. 

а Staf 
: ó 2 А . ; . : senting 

Practical instruction in the examination of patients рге 


a detaile 
ne-four 


435-36 Neurologic Examinations Freeman an 


nervous diseases. Each student is required to perform 
examination on six patients. St. Elizabeths Hospital. O 


of the class, two hours a week. 
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[Р GYNECOLOGY 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOL( 


7 d 
‚ stetrics апа 
« A.B., M.D., Professor of Obste 
’ Howard Francis Kane, A. E? 
Gynecology, Executive Offi er iit BG ый о; in 
Professor of ms j 
5 | Radford Brown, M.D. Р, 
| 


$ »ssor of Obstetrics 
Elijal White Ti Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Professor 
jah lite itus, оу 
and Gynec ology 
j J 


r ssor 4 rics and Gynec ology 
) lir ] ill ofessor of Obstetrics ¢ 
Z, M.I + ©йтса / 


1 "of - of Obstetrics 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor oj 
*nry Lauran Darner, A.B., M. 
| and Gy necology 
| 


1 Professor of Obstetrics 
| liunct Clinical Profe ) 
John Louis Parks, M.S., M.D., Adju 

and Gynecology 


f of Obstetrics 
M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., 


I reston H ynes sso 17 Obstetric and 
С Шы”? 1 sociate in bstet ics 
| ` i les, A.B., M.D., 1 550‹ 

ynecology 


] trics and Gynecology 

torge Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetri на аан 
ег orc inge РА. ed 4 : | фк s ' | | 

William Raymond IO ас, 

Gynecology 

Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D.. 


Laurence Lee 
Clayton Howa 


4 ale ) 1 7 cology 
1 ss iate in Obstetrics a nd Gynec à 
и € and Gyneco ogy 
ck rille ) te in Obstetrics ani 1 
1 in t | 
"ockerille M.I 9 Associa | | Fi 
rd | = i № 1 iate in Obstetrics and Gynec gy 
rd Hixson, i I.D., А 550‹ t ecolo 


iate in Obstetrics ani 

Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Associate i 

7ynecology 

Samuel Mayer Dode 
cology 


| Bernard Notes, M.D., 
Н 


D., 4 iate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
k, A.M., M.D., Associat 


[ 7 an ы 1€ cology 
lini l tructor in Obstetrics and Gynec 
C inica nsiructo 
le Gladys Kain, B | 
тни 1 tructor in Obstetrics 
i l M D Clinical Ins € 
st r Isylvia Nathanson, A.B., M. m 
and Gynecology 


Katherine Elizab 


trics and 
{ ul Instructor in Obstetrics 
SS, M.D., Clinical Ins 


i or in Ob- 
th Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor 
e 1 а 4 , 4 .і ., Б 


Stetrics and iis 


я tetrics 
ES tor in Obs 
arry Samuel Douglas, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruc 
and Gynecology 


ic d 
in Obstetrics an 
a Pope Parker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Jynecology 
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266 Courses of Instruction 


Roger O'Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

William Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

James Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Floyd Sterling Rogers, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


Gynecology 


, p er 
254 Pregnancy, Normal and Abnormal Kane, Dodek, H. Park 
Lectures and recitations on the physiology and management ? 
pregnancy and its complications. One hour a week. 


" 

7 е 

337 Labor, Normal and Abnormal Би 
Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations on the mechanis 

and course of labor and its complications. Two hours a wee 


Brow? 


339 Principes and Practice of Gynecology p 
ie i cal. 
Lectures and recitations on gynecology, medical and surg? 
One hour a week. 


340 Gynecological Pathology Brow 
Lectures on the essentials of gynecological pathology, a 
demonstrations and study of gross and microscopic materi? 
discussed in the lectures. One hour a week. 


s : : ot? 
342 Female Endocrinology "4 
: 6 г 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology of the endoc 
system in women. One hour a week for seven weeks. 


. , rne! 
344 Operative Gynecology P 
Lectures on the principles of gynecological surgery. Опе 
a week for seven weeks. 
is 
ope ‚ arri 
-46 Manikin Demonstration Hi 
345-40 anikin Demonstrations Е deliver! 


The mechanism of labor and various types of operativ One 
demonstrated to sections of the class throughout the year: 
hour a week. 


۷ 


14 


f 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 
tive Officer 
Mest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Associate Professor of 
Ophthalmology 
George Victor Simpson, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Associate in Ophthalmology 
Ronald  —— Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 


351-52 Ophthalmology Davis and Staff 
A lecture course presenting the principles of ophthalmology, 
With special reference to topics of importance to the general 
Practitioner. One hour a week for twenty weeks. 


447 Clinic Davis and Staff 
Intensive training in diseases of the eye; etiology, diagnosis, and 
treatment in their application to clinical cases. Episcopal 

Hospital. Three hours twice a week. 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhin® 
laryngology 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-lary™ 
gology 

Leroy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Oto-rhint- 
laryngology 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhia® 
laryngology 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-lary™ 
g ology 

Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhia® 
laryngology | 

Joel Norton Novick, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhint 
laryngology 


Jenkins 


451 Oto-rhino-laryngology 
nose 


Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases of the ear, 2 
and throat; bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy. One hour 
week for eight weeks, 


Moffett 


453 Oto-rhino-laryngology 
Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ^ 
nose, and throat. One hour a week for eight wecks. 

Davis 


454 Broni hoscopy ў ust 


A series of lectures on the fundamental principles and th ph- 

; : А “sO! 
of instruments, including both the bronchoscope and ¢ 
agoscope. One hour a week for ten weeks. 


The Staf 
456 Clini The * 


: P es. 96 X À „atment ® 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatme 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Hospital. 
and one-half hours twice a week. 
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PATHOLOGY 


)- Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology, Execu- 
tive O ffi er 
- Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
| Elizabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
ё Thelma Brumfield Dunn, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
259-60 Pathology Choisser, Peery 
A course covering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the 
3 effects of bacteria and animal parasites on the body, the effects 
of chemical and physical agents, the formation of new growths, 
7 etc., followed by special pathology of the organs and specific 
diseases. The laboratory work consists primarily of the gross 
; and microscopic study of diseased tissues, including neoplasms. 
Necropsies performed by members of the staff are held regu- 
larly at the University and Gallinger hospitals; the clinicians 
and pathologists participate in the discussions and elucidation 
of the findings. 
307 Autopsy (elective) The Stafi 
' Small Eroups of students are called from time to time to assist 
| members of the staff in the performance of nec ropsies held at 
the University and Gallinger hospitals. Pathological confer- 
*nces are held once a week, at which time fresh gross speci- 
mens and microscopic sections from each autopsy are presented 
and discussed by both students and members of the staff. 
Students are assigned in rotation to review current literature 
relating to cases presented. 
eras Clinical Pathological Conference Choisser, Bloedorn 
Case histories are presented and discussed by members of the 
ospita] Staff. Autopsy and clinical findings are compared, and 
Specimens are demonstrated and examined by all present. One 
hour a week, 
127-28 


460 


Clinica] P 
I * conte 


327-28, 


athological Conference Choisser, Bloedorn 


nt of this course is the same as that of Pathology 


Research 


Choisser 
Hours 


and credits to be arranged. 
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PEDIATRICS 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrit& 
Executive Officer 

Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics 

Charles Aurelius Schutz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Lewis Kaigler Sweet, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics 

Edward Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Reginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

John Howell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


355 Pediatrics Schutz 
; é 1 

A course of lectures on diseases and malformations of the пем! 

, ч - ‘rioni 

born. Growth (mental and physical), metabolism, nutritioñ 


atric* 


nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, preventive pedi к 
and social aspects are considered. Опе and one-half hours 
week. 


Peacock 


357-58 Clinic 
newly v 


Clinical instruction in the care and diseases of the 
congenital malformations, birth injuries, and prematurity- 
linger Hospital. One fourth of the class, one hour a week. 


i s x е hell 

359-60 Contagious Disease Clinic Grosvenor, Mite 3 
: linge 

Bedside instruction in scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. GL 


Hospital. One fourth of the class, one hour a week. 


walks twice a week. 


463-64 Child-Welfare and Preventive Clinic 
Clinical course in the infant and the pre-school child. 
Hospital, Child Welfare Center. One section, one hour 
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465-66 


467-68 


469-70 


471-72 


Pediatrics 


Clinic Lewis, Nicholson, Chickering, 

Nimetz, Anderson, Grosvenor 
Clinical course in the out-patient department, including minor 
to serious disorders of children. This course will deal with the 
emotional life of the child, his habit formations, and his behavior 
problems. Children’s Hospital. One section, Mon., Tues., 
Wed,. and Fri., one and one-half hours. 


Clinic Donnally 
l'eaching clinic. Children's Hospital. Entire class, one and 
one-fourth hours a week. 

Donnally, McLendon, Nicholson, 
: Nimetz, Chickering, Anderson, Grosvenor 
Ward walks, physical diagnosis in children, special pediatric 


Clinical Clerkship 


Procedures, bedside instruction in contagious diseases, individual 
isolation, clinical laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnosis 
and treatment of urgent cases. Children’s Hospital. One- 
fourth of the class, Mon., Tues., Wed., and Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 
4:30 Р.м. 


Allergy Clinic Donnally 
Crerequisite: Bacteriology 209. Practical work in the Allergy 
inic of Children's Hospital may be obtained by a small group 


of 2 em 
Senior students. Two afternoons a week. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Officer 
Edgar William Ligon, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology 


263 


265 


267 


269 


362 


Pharmacology Roth and Staff 
This course consists of laboratory instruction covering both 
the chemical nature and the biological effects of drugs. Five 
hours a week. 


Pharmacology Roth 
A didactic course, supplemented by demonstration, which 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the more im- 
portant therapeutic agents, special consideration being giv 
to the drugs found in the United States Pharmacopoeia an 
New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hours a week. 


Pharmacology Conference Roth and Staff 
One hour a week. 


Roth 


Prescription W riting 
on, 


Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form of the prescripti 
with practical exercises. 

Research Roth and Sta 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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PHARMACY 


m P 3 y С . E "utiv Off r 
illi iggs M У Professor of Phar macy, Executive ce 
а ац I riggs, iVl.o., 


ical 
a Pharmaceutica 
Charl O Wilson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
arles wens uson, 7n 
Chemistry 


I 


-rofessor of Pharmacology and 
j } i Ph.D., Assistant Professo 
еа Gene Gramling, Ph.D., + 

Pharmacognosy 


- Рһаттасу 
Lloyd Walter Hazleton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pha 
As 


; "C mics 
- reutical Econo 
a Vernon Burdine Lecturer on Pharmaceutic 


I 1 епгу rste ] ] acy 
J "1 ital } harm j 
1 H Е ter Phar. e nstructor 1n Ho Spite 
: y rors , ar. , 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 
James J 


D 1 
1 ctur rug Contro 
і D tt, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on 

ohnson urrett, M.D., j 

Evande 


Dhar- 
r Francis Kelly. Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on Phar 
maceutical Organizations jal Lecturer on Industrial 
Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Professorial L 
Pharma, y "rofessorial Lecturer on Drug 
Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Profess 
і Tanufacture 


И blic 
. T r on Pu 
War Fales D A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecture 
“fren Fales raper, А.б. M.D., 
Health { Professorial Lecturer on 
Harrison Estell Howe, Sc.D., LL.D.. D.Eng., Profess 
Scientific Literature 


: on Mili- 
'ssorial Lecturer 
Albert Walton Kenner, Phar.D., M.D., Professoric 
tary Pharmacy ial Lecturer on Contem- 
*rofessoria et 
Obert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Pro 
porary Pharmacy rer on Drug Trade 
ames Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecture 
'egulationg Lecturer on Official 
Justin Lawrence Powers Ph.D., Professorial „е 
Drug Standards 


harma- 
- Y г on I 4 
John Christian Krantz, Jr. Ph.D., Professorial Lecture 

ceutical Research turer on Hygiene 
*“0rge Clemens Ruhland, M.D., Professorial Кеси 

and Sanitation 


| 7 А see pages 131-33. 
Minimum requirements for the degree. —See page . 
£65. — For à statement « 


f і ] deposits, see page 21. 
Di laborat ry tees 1 де; 
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1-2 


21-22 


23-24 


102 


103 


105-6 


108 


109 


Courses of Instruction 


First Group 


Principles of Pharmacy (2-2) Wilson 
Pharmaceutical mathematics and fundamental laboratory tech- 
nique. Mon., 9:10 A.M. Laboratory—Tues., 1:40 to 4:30 Р.М 


Operative Pharmacy (4-4) Briggs 
The theory and manufacture of pharmacopoeial and formulary 
preparations. First semester: Mon. and Wed. 11:10 AM 


Laboratory—Wed. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 Р.м. Second semester? 
Tues. and Thurs, 10:10 A.M. Laboratory—Wed. and Fris 


1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 


(3-3) Gramling 
Wed. 


Pharmacognosy 
Macroscopic and microscopic. Prerequisite: Botany 1. 
and Fri. 9:10 A.M. Laboratory—Mon., 1:40 to 4:30 Р.М. 


SECOND Group 


Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Briggs 
Compounding of typical prescriptions and a study of inco™ 
2. Mon. and Wed» 


patibilities. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 2 and 22. 
10:10 A.M. Laboratory—Mo on. and Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 p. M 


Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Brigg’ 
Continuation of Pharmacy 102. Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 AM 
Laboratory—Mon. and Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 


Gramlin£ 


Pharmacology I (2-2) 
biologicals, glandulat 


Uses of official and new nonofficial drugs; 
products, first aid, and medical requisites. Моп. and WS 


11:10 A.M. 

. : 1005 
History of Pharmacy (1) Brigg 
Wed., 12:50 P.M. 

í " ^ 7:107 
Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) va 
em- 


> ف‎ . 4 ý . з . я n с 
загапо 4 í H d d p ^ 2 тапіс 

і reparation ind qualitative testing of the official organie ” 152 

icals and chemical preparations. Prerequisite: Chemistry a 

Tues., 11:10 A.M. and Fri., 9:10 A.M. Laboratory —Mom 1* 

to 4:30 P.M. 


: è jlson 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) wil е 
апіс che? 


Preparation and qualitative testing of the official inorg 21. 
icals and chemical preparations. Prerequisite: Chemist 4, 
Wed., 10:10 A.M., and Fri, 11:10 A.M. Laboratory— 


1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 


Pharmacy 


151 Advanced Pharmacognosy (2) Gramling 
Р Microscopical. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24. Mon., 9:10 A.M. 
* Laboratory—Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 
и. 165-66 Pharmacology 11 (3-3) Gramling 
) * ۰ . . 
"s Pharmacodynamics, toxicology, and biological assays. Pre- 
4 vs к à 
7 | requisite: Pharmacy 24 and 106; Physiology 115. First semes- 
ü ter: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; second 
y semester: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M. Laboratory—Thurs., 
2 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 
172 Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (2) Briggs 
g The equipment and management of professional pharmacies and 
1 advanced dispensing. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 103. Thurs., 
10:10 A.M. Laboratory—Mon., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 
173 Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (4) Wilson 
Principles and application of analytical techniques. Prerequi- 
site: Pharmacy 22, 109, 110. Tues. and Thurs, 11:10 A.M. 
Laboratory— Wed. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 
i ) 40 to 4:1 
I ; “ ye 
: 74 Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (4) Wilson 
А Drug analysis. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 173 or Chemistry 121. 
| Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 A.M. Laboratory—Tues. and Fri., 
1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 
, 
2 è 
176 Pharmaceutical Law (1) — GÀ 
Fri., 9:10 A.M. 
: 
] 178 р Ё A . 
7 1 Пағтассиіісаї Economics (2) Burdine 
| "TL, 10:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. 
18 | : | 
4 2 anced Pharmacology (2) Gramling 
Км biologicals and glandular products. Prerequisite: 
кему 106. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
armacy 166. Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 A.M. 
| 186 рр 
' кы ў | * 
О armaceutical Chemistry (2) Wilson 
грапіс E „м, er 
Eanic medicinals. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 109. Tues. and 


"Ts 
Thurs., 10:10 A.M. 


187-88 


A minar (1—1) Ihe Seminar Staff 
Ymposium covering the various phases of pharmacy. Fri., 
10:10 A.M, 


192 p TU 
re > 
scription Practice (no credit) Forster 


Else А 
со iss lici 
mpounding of prescriptions and manufacture of medicinal 


Preparati : Y^ à - x 
{ Рагайопз in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Required 
OF seniors. Р 


PHILOSOPHY 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Litt.D., Associate Professor ûf 
Philosophy, Executive Officer 


T ч : . = ЧИГ poi | 1 1 сї 
The major.—The major in philosophy is adn er ler the new plan, which 
includes a written major examination in philosophv in last year. For furthet 
details, see the pamphlet on this subject or nsult the adviser 
SECOND Group 
103 Prin iples of Philosophy (3) Garnett 
A survey of the problems and theories of philosophy. Mons 


122 


141 


151 


Wed.,and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 
i ie А А ine 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nif 


weeks’ term. 


History of Philosophy (3 3) Garnett 
An historical survey of the large periods and the main philoso" 
phers in the Orient and the Western world. Section A: 1 ое 
Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri» 
6:10 P.M. 


1 t 
Logic (3) Garnet 


A critical study of deductive logic, induction, and the applict 
: f er ; . al ane 
tion of the principles of reflective thought in the natural 
social sciences. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


эр ғ, tt 
Ethics (3) Garne 


, ^ e fa ой, 
A study of wisdom in conduct in personal and group life. M 
Wed., and Fri., 9:10 А.М. 


. . А а А " six 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—daily except Sat., 8:30 


A-M» 
weeks’ term. 


‘ я "A rnett 
Contemporary American Philosophy (3) Garr 


A comparative study of the general philosophies of Dew! 
Perry, Pratt, Stace, Whitehead, Santayana, and Fite. e 
Wed., and Fri., 5:10 р.м. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternat 
years.) 

teenth 


Problems in the Philosophy of the Sixteenth and дете ЙН 


Centuries (3) ; Bruno 
A comparative study of the general philosophies of 
Bacon, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibniz, anc 


(Offered in 1941—42 and alternate years.) 


] Newton: 


(276) 


x Philosophy 277 


155-56 Philosophical Movements in the Eighteenth Century (3-3) 
Garnett 
A study of the general culture of the Enlightenment with spe- 
cial emphasis upon science, art, literature, religion, and poli- 
f tics. Ability to read French and German is desirable. (Not 
offered in 1940-41.) 


1 99-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Garnett 
Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


221-22 Research (3-3) Garnett 
Special problems in philosophy. Hours to be arranged. 

2 ті. 

99-300 Thesis (3-3) Garnett 


, » 
ZILIITILL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


James Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men, 
Executive Officer 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Men 

Bernath Eugene Phillips, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educ® | 
tion for Men | 


T Department includ ull the recognized athleti tiviti f the me? 


zea à еп activities ¢ 


ition is required for 8740088 
those 


we men except tor 


udents who 


dical exam 


t er 
n at the ‚ of registi" | 
15 examination аге imme { 
kills, All other student | 
‹ pl ical-efficie? | 
ч m the following | 
| 
Group A Group B | 
Badminton Basketball 
Golf Softball 
Gymnastics Speedba 
Handball Tou tball 
Swimming V 
Tenni 
Tumbling 
at ares mb. d two semester activity 
unl approve га the Department. If the 
test tudent is assigned to individual exercise 
ent upon s 


nt furnishes gymnasium uniforms and personal e үш!рп 


2. 
ers Course —See pase A 


A 
"(^ ^ 
—See page !# 


sf r Course - 4 
M ^ 
te: Р! Education ^; 
m 50, 5% 
43, 44, 45, 46 (all of these by ex ation) 47 physical 
Required: twelve semester-l i rou urses im tivity 
Educat ncluding ^ А f irs of ac " 
lucation, including 101, 1 105, and 10¢ r s ‹ ur 
Physical Education. 
Fee For a statement of locker and towel fees, see page 21 | 


Z 


Physical Education for Men 


First Group 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
I wo periods of supervised activity a week. Assignment for 
activities and hours to be arranged with the Department of 


Physical Education. 


9-10 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. Assignment for 


activities and hours to be arranged with the Department of 


E. ч : 
Physical Education. 


42 Aquatic Sports, First Aid, and Lifesaving (2) Farrington 


Fri., 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. 


43-44 Techniques of Indoor and Outdoor Activities for Freshmen 
(2-2) Phillips 

A critical survey of the fundamental skills, rules, organization, 
appreciations, and attitudes in these activities. Mon. and Wed., 


1:40 to 3:30 P.M. 


45746 Techniques of Indoor and Outdoor Activities for Sophomores 
(2-2) Phillips 


Tues. and Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M. 


47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) Myers 
An orientation course presenting in elementary form the prob- 
lems of physical education, vocational analysis, historical 
implication, scientific foundations, and scope of field. Tues. and 
I hurs., 8:10 A.M. 

- Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—June 17—July 30—daily except 
Sat., 7:30 A.M. 


48 Fundamentals and Nature of Play (2) Phillips 
Critical study of the theory of play; study of the play activities 
of childhood and youth; types of recreation; playground ac- 
tivities, Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 A.M. 


€ e 
49 К ge Methods in Physical Education (2) Phillips 
еса Pte м education, psychology, and sociology, with 
Pretequisio.; P - - problem of method in physical education. 
and "Thurs s : sychology 1 and 22; Sociology 27 and 28. Tues. 
$5, 1:40 Р.М. 


50 Begi 
gir 4 
м ining Anatomy and History of Hygiene (3) Myers 
"lationshi 5 Д : es ) 
a i e of anatomy to physical education; fundamentals 
BEBE. інь . аи 
th; elementary physiological functioning of the body; 


Courses of Instruction 


evolution of hygiene from the primitive through the medieval 
to the modern period. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Моп 
Wed., and Fri., 1:40 Р.М. 


First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) The Staff 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with 
special reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage. A prac- 
tical course for the advanced student. Prerequisite: Physical 
Education 50; Zoology 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 1:40 P.M. 


SECOND Group 


Principles of Physical Education (2) Myers 
The interpretation of objectives of physical-education activities 
under leadership, in terms of development, adjustment, and 
standards. Prerequisite: Physical Education 47. Mon. and 


Wed., 9:10 A.M. 


Administration and Organization of Physical Education (2) 

Farrington 
An introduction to the problems in the administration of physi 
cal education in all institutions supporting physical education; 
the administration of a unified program; a study of physical- 
education plants, athletic fields, and equipment. Prerequisite: 
Physical Education 47. "Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M. 


Applied Anatomy and Physiology (3) My 
A discussion of the anatomical and physiological effects 9 


physical-education activity. Prerequisite: Physical Education 
50; Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 1:40 P.M. 
Directed Teaching in Physical Education Activities (2-2) 


Farrington 


А А , ‚ : se 
Practical demonstration of teaching procedures in adapting the 

рр . gan- 
activities to the various problems in the secondary school org 


Skat » sse ; in 
ization. Prerequisite: a minimum of twelve semester-hours 


Physical Education. Hours to be arranged. 


Methods in Maior Sport Activities (2-2) The Staff 
м У ^ . activi” 

A study of teaching procedures in adapting major sport activ 
g эй iffer- 

ties to the several age period groups and to individual diftet 
Prerequi 


1 ‚ 1 ‚„дт10й# 
site: demonstration of a fair degree of skill in these vari? 
Tues. am 


11:10 


ences existing in the secondary school organization. 


activities; Physical Education 49. First semester: 


Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; second semester: Tues. and Thurs. 


A.M. 


Physical Education for Men 281 


— 


109-10 Methods in Minor Sport Activities (2-2) The Staff 
" A study of the scientific procedures in adapting these various 

activities to a secondary school physical-education program. 
Prerequisite: demonstration of a fair degree of skill in these 
1 various activities. First semester: Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 
; A.M.; second semester: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M. 


III Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program (2) 


Farrington 
A course dealing with the principles of administration, organiza- 
tion, and supervision of intramural activities in the physical- 


Schools, and colleges. Prerequisite: Physical Education 47 and 
49. Mon. and Wed., 1:40 P.M. 

Physical Education 111x—same as Physical Education 111, 
but offered second semester. Mon. and Wed., 1:40 P.M. 


| education program of the junior high schools, senior high 
112 Methods in Health Education (3) Myers 

Study of the principles involved in the teaching of health at 

different age levels. Prerequisite: Physical Education 50; 


Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


/ 


2 . ° ik Pr ^ "m 
113 Psychologii al Analysis of Activities (2) The Staff 
A detailed analysis of the mental processes during participation 
in physical-education activities. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 


22. Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 A.M. 


116 Community and Personal Hygiene (2) Phillips 


Application of principles of health to community and personal 
life; sources of material for general health knowledge. Pre- 
requisite: Physical Education 50; Zoology 1-2. Tues. and 


Thurs, 1:40 р.м. 


m Kinesiology of Sports for the Physically Handicapped (3) 
Phillips 
Methods employed in the teaching of body mechanics which are 
adapted to the prevention and correction of physical disabilities. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 50 and 103; Zoology 1-2. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


118 Te А i 
ests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Myers 


n critical study of achievement tests in phy sical education; 
Statistica . . А 
ч tistical methods; methods of constructing achievement tests. 
re TK : К » < 23 
requisite: Physical Education 47. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
10:10 A.M. 


Courses of Instruction 


33-34 Observation and Practice Teaching (3-3) Myers 


Required of all major students in the junior or senior year. 
Assignments are made to schools in Washington, D. C., and 


vicinity. Prerequisite: Education 131. Hours to be arranged. 


Administration of Community Recreational Programs (2-2) 
Farrington, Phillips 

The administrative organization of camps, community centers 
industrial and playground recreation; social organization of 
recreation; problems of program content. Field trips; observa 
tion; practical work.  Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 
Mon. and Wed., 1:40 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (2-2)—first term, June 17-]uly 30— 
daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M.; second term, July 30-Septembef 
13—daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. (Farrington). 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: Test Construction in Physical Education (3-3) : 
Myers, Phillips 


A general study of current trends in the various phases of test 


ing in physical education. A certain amount of originality af 
research work must be shown in a term report. Prerequisite 
Physical Education 118. Tues., 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
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Page 143. For the la 
Student de - ng their ele 
*hysical Education may а "f ei Executive Of 
matter 8700р upon the advice of the Ex 
Fee; — 


iring to pr re themselv 


First GROUP 


The Staff 
"ti -1) 96 
1-2 Freshman Physical — V ind two periods of activity 
ygiene anc 
One lecture on personal hyg ; 
: for daily 
e ly of a well-balanced program for x 
1 : { уп: 
Personal hygiene: study o iological laws of pers 
li з b 1 the general physiological | ion B: Tues. 
iving Jased on « >M.: sectio ` 
hygiene. Section A: Mon., 12:10 P.M.; 
: ы ог 
Ee ha. ll freshmen may elect — т 
iviti i п ıinton, 
Activities: in the fall seas etball, badn 
field hockey; in the winter season, dance, s; in the spring 
1anics ; 
ісе sk; ating, fencing, or individual body ғ nced swimming, or 
В А апс 5 У 
Season, elementary, intermediate, or ipei ie golf, tennis, 
(if they pass the swimming test) archery, c: 


(283) 


| 
[ 
" 
1 
1 


N 


Courses of Instruction 


lacrosse, or riding. Section A: Mon. and Fri., 1:40 P.M.; sec- 
tion B: Tues. and Thurs., 1:40 P.M.; section C: Mon. and Fri. 


2:40 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurs., 2:40 P.M. 


Sophomore Physic al Education (1 1) The Staff 
Two periods of activity a week. In the fall season students may 
elect field hockey, soccer, golf, archery, tennis, canoeing, Of 
riding; in the winter season, dance, basketball, badminton, ice 
skating, fencing, or individual body mechanics; in the spring 
season, swimming, or (if they pass the swimming test) tennis, 
golf, archery, canoeing, lacrosse, or riding. Section A: Wed. and 
Fri, 11:10 A.M.; section B: Wed. and Fri., 12:10 P.M.; Se 
tion C: Моп. and Fri., 1:40 P.M.; section D: Tues. and Thurss 
1:40 P.M.; section E: Mon. and Fri., 2:40 p.M.; section F: Tues 
and Thurs., 2:40 P.M. 
Skill Techniques in Physical Education Activities (2-2) 4 
The Staff 
Practice in basic motor skills for prospective teachers in the 
following: (1) team sports—field hockey, soccer, basketball, 
softball, and speedball; (2) dance—folk, tap, modern; (3) body 
mechanics. Programs are arranged according to individual 
needs. Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; other hours to be arranged: 
Skill Techniques in Physical Education Activities (2-2) 
The Staff 
Practice in basic motor skills for prospective teachers in che 


following: (1) individual and dual sports—swimming, tenni% 


(3) 


golf, badminton, archery; (2) graded games for all ages; / 
tests 


self-testing activities—tumbling, stunts, achievement 
1s. Wed» 


Programs are arranged according to individual nee 
1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; other hours to be arranged. 


Kinesiology (3) Lawrence 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement; analysis 
of the action of the muscles in physical-education activities. рге 
requisite: Zoology 1-2 and 31. Моп., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 А.М. 
Playground Leader ship (1) Parker 
Playground objectives, methods, and program; practice teach- 


ing on the playgrounds of Washington. Thurs., 3:40 Р.М. 


SECOND Group 


Individual Body Mechanics and Physical Examinations (3° 
Lawrence 
ab- 


Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics and other 


normal physical conditions; physical-examination methods Ч 


103 


112 


113-14 


116 


117 


Physical Education for Women 
in the diagnosis of physical defects; program adaptation to spe- 
cial cases. Prerequisite: Physical Education 18; Zoology 1-2, 
31. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


Nature and Function of Play (2) Atwell 
The significance of play in human growth and development; 
social and physical aspects of play; play activities in relation to 
age levels. Tues and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 


History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Atwell 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 103. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9:10 A.M. 


Methods of Teaching Sports and Games (2-2) The Staff 
Teaching procedures and officiating with opportunities for 
Practice in teaching in the following: (1) team sports—field 
hockey, soccer, basketball, speedball, and softball; (2) indi- 
vidual and dual sports—swimming, tennis, golf, аго легу, bad- 
minton; (3) games for all grade levels. Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 
P.M.; other hours to be arranged. 


Administration of Physical Education (3) Atwell 
Organization and administration of physical education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, colleges, and recreational centers. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 103, 104. Mon., Wed., and 
F ri., 11;10 A.M. 


Methods of Teaching Dance and Body Mechanics (2-2) 

3 The Staff 
Sources, classification, selection and adaptation of material; 
terminology; progressions ; analysis of methods; relationship of 
music to dance. Types of dance included are folk and country, 
tap and character, and modern dance. Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 


М. ; other hours to be arranged. 


Clini al Work in Individual Body Mechanics and Physical 
Р Examinations (3) Lawrence 
Factice in giving physical examinations, analysis of results, 
Prescription and te aching of corrective exercises; observation 
x orthopedic clinics in city; first aid and care of athletic injuries, 
With instruction in Ь; indaging and massage. Prerequisite: Phys- 


i 
ical Education 18, 101 2; Zoology 1-2, 31. Hours to be ar- 
Tanged, 


T 
“sts and Measurements in Physical Education (2) Atwell 


ri * 
: tical sur vey of tests in physical activities; methods of test con- 
Str 

uction; eleme ntary statistics. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


" eng! 
TTTTTLLIA, 


286 Courses of Instruction 


118 Camp Leadership (1) Atwell and Lecturer 
Philosophy and administration of modern camps. Lectures ай 
discussions by specialists in the various phases of camping; fiel 
trips; workshop in camp activities; seminar on camp adminis 
tration. Additional credit for field work in camp under supet 


vision may be arranged. Thurs., 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 


121 The Health and Physical Education Program in the Ele 
mentary School (2) Atwell | 
For administrators, supervisors, classroom teachers, and paf 
ents. Detection and interpretation of individual differences 
through a survey of age characteristics, available testing mate 
rials, and the rudiments of physical examinations; methods, 
materials, and organization in physical education activities; 
the development of programs in health education. (Not offere 
during the academic year. ) 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—daily except Sat, 9:30 AMi 
six weeks’ term. 


; . т sell 
133-34 Observation and Cadet Teaching (3-3) Burtner, Ае 
Directed teaching with weekly conferences in junior and sem 


high schools. 


RELATED COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


: А id —€— ool 
Education 147, Proseminar: The Organization of the Sch | 


Health Program Ith 
Education 148, Proseminar: Methods and Materials in Hea 


Instruction 


PHYSICS 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive Officer 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
Edward Teller, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate in Physics 

Lawson Morell McKenzie, A.M., Associate in Physics 


The major.—Pr 


] $5; Mathemat 


*quired for the Bachel legree 113-14, 116, 12 
Our semester-h: urs of or Éroup laboratory cou Mat с | s 
ured for the Bachelor of Science degree: same courses as for the Bachelor of 
“tts degree, plus Mathematic 171. 
Fees.—For a statement of material f е page 21 


First Group 


13-4 Introductory Survey in Physical Science* (3-3) Seeger, Naeser 
A study of energy and matter, their relation to each other, and 
their significance to man. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 10:10 A.M. 
(Same as Chemistry 3—4.) 


11 General Physics 1* (3) Cheney and Staff 
Introduction to the scientific method as used in the study of 
energy and forces: the physical properties of solids, liquids, and 
gases; the phenomena of heat and of light. Lecture—section A: 
Tues., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Tues., 5:10 P.M. Recitation and 
laboratory section K: Thurs., 11:10 A.M., and Tues., 1:40 to 
3:30 P.M.; section L: Wed., 1:40 P.M. and 2:40 to 4:30 P.M.; 
section M: Fri, 1:40 P.M. and 2:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section R: 
Thurs., 5:10 P.M., and Tues., 6:40 to 8:30 P.M.; section S: 
Thurs., 5:10 P.M., and Wed., 7:40 to 9:30 P.M. 

Physics 11x—same as Physics 11, but offered second semester. 
Lecture— Fri, II:10 A.M. Recitation and laboratory—section 
A: Tues., 1:40 P.M., and Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section B: 
Mon., 11:10 A.M., and Wed., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


* Ph 
lysi 4 Uu 
for high А _ 13, and 14 constitute the ba rse Physics Students who have credit 
5 ٤ › : м 
requisite ae Physics irom ar ‹ ‹ high s 1 may omit Physics 3-4 or 11 as a ue 
Binning < Physics 12 and hey r a qua ng ех ation given at the 
ig of the course (P = i 
Ore comp " i 
тергезеп арі тек ch student must obtain from the 
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Courses of Instruction 
General Physics II* (3) Seeger and Staff 
Electricity; magnetism; the principles underlying the uses of 
electric power in everyday life. Offered first semester. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 3-4 or 11. Lecture—section A: Thurs., 11:10 
A.M.; section B: Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Recitation and laboratory— 
section K: Tues., 11:10 A.M. and 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section Ё? | 
Wed., 1:40 P.M. and 2:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section M: Fri., 140 
P.M. and 2:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section R: Tues., 5:10 P.M. and 6:49 
to 8:30 P.M.; section S: Tues., 5:10 P.M., and Wed., 7:40 to 9:30 
P.M.; section Т: Tues., 5:10 P.M., and Thurs., 6:40 to 8:30 P.M* 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М» 
and Tues. and Thurs, 6:30 to 8:30 P.M., nine weeks' term 
(Seeger). 

General Physics 11I* (3) Seeger and Staff 
Mechanics, wave-motion, sound, and the theory of optical ift 
struments. Offered second semester. Prerequisite: Physics 374 
or 11. Lecture—section A: Thurs, 11:10 A.M.; section Bi 
Thurs., 5:10 P.M. Recitation and laboratory—section К: Tue’ 
11:10 A.M. and 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section L: Wed., 1:40 PM 
and 2:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section M: Fri., 1:40 Р.м. and 2:40 © 
4:30 P.M.; section N: Sat., 11:10 A.M., and Tues., 11:10 A.M. f? 
1:00 P.M.; section P: Tues., 5:10 P.M., and Mon., 7:40 to 9:30 
P.M.; section R: Tues., 5:10 P.M. and 6:40 to 8:30 Р.М.; section 
S: Tues., 5:10 P.M., and Wed., 7:40 to 9:30 P.M.; section T: 
Tues., 5:10 P.M., and Thurs., 6:40 to 8:30 P.M. 

Physics 13—same as Physics 13x, but offered first semester» 
1940-41 only. Open only to those students who have passe 
'hysics 12. Lecture—section А: Fri. 11:10 A.M.; section 
Fri., 6:10 P.M. Recitation and laboratory—section A: Wed» 
11:10 A.M., and Mon., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; section B: Wed» 
6:10 P.M., and Mon., 6:40 to 8:30 P.M. (Cheney). 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—Mon. and Wed., 6:10 to 7:30 
P.M., and Tues. and Thurs., 6:30 to 8:30 P.M., nine weeks term 


(Brown, Seeger). 


Cheney 


General Physics IV * (2) Brown, el 
PR : T , : »lec- 
The experimental evidence concerning the nature of light, ¢ 


эч ч sic 
tricity, and matter; practical developments of modern physi 
| ^serequi* 

such as X-ray apparatus, electron tubes, and radio. Prered 


t 
‘ t I $ s who have G= 
ар 
I I ona he 
I r I 1 x ation given Ж Р 
(I 12 13) from the 
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site: Physics 12 and 13. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 
A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., six 


weeks’ term (Brown). 


55 Physical Measurements (2) Brown 
Theory and use of the methods of precise measurement in the 
several fields of physics. Prerequisite: Physics 12 and 13. Sec- 
tion A: Tues., 1:40 P.M. and 2:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section B: Tues., 
5:10 P.M. and 7:40 to 9:30 P.M. 


SECOND Group 


113— e . 1 "q^ 
3-14 Molecular and Atomic Physics (3 3) l'eller 
erties of macroscopic bodies; spectra and the structure of atoms 


and molecules; introduction to chemical physics. Prerequisite: 
> . . an ГЕ 
Physics 14; Mathematics 20. Tues. and Thurs, 6:10 to 


| Constituent particles of matter; kinetic theory and the prop- 
| 7:30 P.M. 


116 Optics (3) Cheney 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motion; inter- 
ference, diffraction, polarization, and dispersion of light; laws 
of thermal radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 14; Mathematics 


20. (Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 


Ба Месћапі s and Heat (3-3) Cheney 
First semester: statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids, 
pl: anetary motion and gr: avitation; second semester: elementary 
acoustics, tem perature and thermometry, elementary theory of 
heat conduction, the first and second laws of thermodynamics 
and their applications to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 
14; Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. (Offered 
M 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


124х Dp, · 
4х Principles of Electricity (3) Cheney 


Án exact consideration of the fundamental phenomena of elec- 
tri 
icity and magnetism, primarily from the experimental stand- 
D і i | 
point ; circuit theory, including elementary alternating-current 
c | ; 
circuits, Preréduisite: Physics 14; Mathematics 20. Offered 
irst seme 1 
t semester. (Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 
133x Electronics 
The 
rop 
Propertiesiof electron tubes, and the principles underlying their 
a 
sic applications, P rerequisite: Physics 14, and Physics 124x 


(3) Brown 


Phenomena of electron emission from solids; the physical 


a " we 
СРР ы 


290 Courses of Instruction 4 
or Electrical Engineering 101. Offered second semester. Lec- 
tures—Mon. and Wed., 6:10 Р.м. Laboratory—section A? 
Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section B: Fri., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 

134x High-Frequency Electrical Phenomena (3) Brown 
High-frequency measurements; applications of electron tubes 40 
high-frequency circuits, including amplifiers, oscillators, am 
modulated oscillators. Prerequisite: Physics 133x. Offere 

first semester. (Offered in 1941—42 and alternate years.) 
143-44 Experimental Atomic Physics (2-2) Brown 

A laboratory course designed to parallel the work of Physi@ 

113-14. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physics 1137 

14. Section A: Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M.; section B: Thurs 


7:30 to 10:30 P.M. 


155-56 Advanced Physical Measurements (2-2) Brown 
An individual program of experiments is arranged for €4€ 
student in accordance with his preparation and his special inte 

Prerequisite: Physics 55. Section A: Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 


ests. 


P.M.; section B: Thurs., 7:30 to 10:30 P.M. 


165 Special Relativity (3) Gamow 
Prerequisite: Physics 121 and 124x. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 


5:10 P.M. | 


THIRD Group | 


211-12 Classical Physical Theory (3-3) Brows 
First semester: dynamics of systems of particles and of ng 

Р : . " » a 

bodies; generalized coordinates; a brief treatment of gener 

form- 


` ч е Жл e- 
able bodies and incompressible fluids; electromagnetic-field th 1 
Prerequisite 


thermo-dynamic theory. Second semester: dynamics of de 


ory and the electromagnetic theory of light. 


` . 0. 
Physics 121-22 and 124x; Mathematics 132 and 171. Mom 
Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 
| 
1 Teller 
221-22 Quantum Physics (3-3) Tell 
micro” | 


Principles of atomic physics. Correspondence between 1 P 
of matter ® 
. physics 


physics and macro-physics. Dual description 
radiation in terms of waves and particles. Prerequisite 
211-12. Mon. and Wed., 6:10 to 7:30 P.M. 

Brown 
Prerequisite" 


243-44 Experimental Electronics (3-3) 
Advanced laboratory work of research character. 
Physics 133x and 143-44. Hours to be arranged. 


251x 


256x 


260 


291-92 


Physics 291 
Electron Theory of Metals (3) Seeger 
Theory of the motion of electrons in a crystal lattice, with 
applications to the physical properties of metals. Prerequisite: 
Physics 221-22. Offered second semester. Tues. and Thurs., 
6:10 to 7:30 P.M. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


Statistical Mechanics (3) Seeger 
Foundations of classical and quantum statistics, with applica- 
tions to gases and crystals. Prerequisite: Physics 113-14; 
Mathematics 132. Offered first semester. Tues. and Thurs., 


6:10 to 7:30 P.M. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


Astrophysics (3) Gamow 
Prerequisite: Physics 261. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Nuclear Physics (3) Gamow 
Prerequisite: Physics 221-22. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


Gravitation and Cosmology (3) Gamow 
› a - : = 
Prerequisite: Physics 165; Mathematics 132. Offered second 
Semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


Structure of Molecules (3-3) Teller 
First semester: configuration and vibration of atoms in mole- 
cules; electrical properties of molecules. Second semester: 
theory of spectra of atoms and molecules; electronic structure 
of matter; the problem of valency. Prerequisite :Physics 221-22. 
(Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 

Seminar: Recent Developments in Physics (1-1) The Staff 
Individual investigations of special problems. All students 
registered for Master of Arts work in Physics are required to 
attend this seminar during the time they are working for this 
degree. They may register for credit for a maximum of three 
semester-hours. Mon., 8:00 to 10:00 P.M., alternate weeks. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science 


iano 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology, Executive 
Officer 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 
Alma Fogelberg, Ph.D., Instructor in Physiology 
Robert Custis Grubbs, M.S., M.D., Instructor in Physiology 


page 21. 


115 Physiology (3) Leese and Staff 
Lectures covering the fundamentals of physiology in its various 
subdivisions. Prerequisite: one year of general science or 0n€ 


Fees.—For a statement of material fees, see 


semester of a biological science. Section A: Tues., Thurs., an 
Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:00 to 6:25 Р.М 
117 Physiology (1) Fogelberg, Grubbs 
Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals of physiology. Pr 
requisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent. The two, 115 a | 
117, may be taken concurrently. Sat, 10:10 A.M. to 1:00 FM | 


132 Physiology Albritton 
An intensive didactic survey of vertebrate physiology, draw!" 


heavily on prerequisite work in physics, biology, and chemistry 
and establishing the concept of physiology as a science made up 


of causally interrelated variables. Eight hours a week, the | 
first month. 
134 Experimental Physiology Albritton and a 
The 
Laboratory work, demonstrations, and advanced lectures. 1 
student is given demonstrations of basic techniques and funda 


mental experiments during the first month. He is then oftere 
a wide variety of simple problems, each involving a caus 
relationship between two functional variables. Problems art І 
taken from current literature and earlier sources and co 

the usual subdivisions of laboratory study, including mammaliat 
work. Training in experimental method is emphasized, an 
rigorous standards of proof are maintained. ‘Two hours 
lectures and nine hours of laboratory work a week. 

Albritton 
and othe! 
activit 
рге 


200 Physiology of Activity (1 or 2) 
The circulatory, respiratory, endocrine, metabolic, 
adaptations, immediate and long term, accompanying 
May be taken for two credits with additional work. 
requisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent. Tues., 9:10 АМ. 


(292) 


ew чо 945 


Physiology 293 


EL < Ф A 


269-70 Problems in Physiology Albritton and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


272 Experimental Method Albritton 
The design of controlled experiments in medical or biological 
investigation; errors in design; criticism and judgment of evi- 
dence, and tests of the statistical significance of experimental 
results. May be taken for one credit with additional work. 
Eight lectures, hours to be arranged. 


The Psycho-Physiology of Personality Leese 
Lectures on the genesis and expression of personality, with 
emphasis on the physiological approach. May be taken for 


one credit with additional work. Eight lectures, hours to be 


N 
ч 
+ 


arranged. 


275-26 Research 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Albritton and Staff 


Хазааеязвазае ач 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, Executive 
O ffi er 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science l 

Colón Eloy Alfaro, Professorial Lecturer on International Law 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science | 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of International Law 

Shio Sakanishi, Ph.D., Research Associate in Political Science 


Science 9-10: 
courses іп Po- 
nt of Politica 


Minimum ri purement lor 


First Group | 


9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) West, Brewer | 
Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.: section B: Mona 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; section C: Tues. and Thurs. 5:19 
to 6:25 P.M. 


Summer Sessions 1940— Political Science 9 (3), section A: | 
с- | 


daily except Sat., 11:30 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Tillema); 8@ 
tion B: daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (West): 
Political Science 10 (3), daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine weeks 
term (West). 


SECOND Group 


111 The Governments of Europe : The Older Democracies (3) 
Tillema — 


өө 9.9 ss re СЕ 2 Sat» 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues., Thurs., and ® 


IO:IO A.M. 
Tillem4 


112 The New Governments of Europe (3) 
and Sate 


Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues., Thurs., 
10:10 A.M. : 
* Te. : n >M., nint 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 Р.М» 
weeks’ term. 


+ a 
115 Municipal Government (3) Tillem 


Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1940-4 


(294) 


Politic al Science 295 


116 Political Parties (3) : , Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


117 Political Theory (3) W est 

| Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. "Tues, Thurs., and Sat., 
9:10 A.M. 

121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) West 


Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5:10 P.M. 


124 Legislative Organization (3) W est | 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., | 


9:10 A.M. 


127 Commercial Law: The Principles of Contract, Agency, and 
Bailments (3) Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5:10 P.M. : 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine 
weeks' term. 


128 Commercial Law: Partnerships, Corporations, and Bank- 

ruptcy (3) Tillema 

Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
5:10 P.M. 


129 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments and Sales (3) 
| Tillema 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
| 6:10 P.M. 


130 Admiralty (3) Tillema 

| Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6:10 р.м. 

151-52 Administration (3-3) Tillema 

Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., | 

9:10 A.M. 


I . . ý 
71 International Politics and Organization (3) Johnstone 
> faf "os ? y м + 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
I0:10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nine 
Weeks’ term, 


Р 1111 
HITTYTLLIA 
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181-82 International Law (3-3) Brewer 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. "Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 0 
6:25 P.M. 


192 The Near East: Politic s and Government since 1878 ( 1) 
Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 
IO:IO A.M. 
193 The Far East: Politics and Government to 1804 (3) Johnstone 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 
6:10 P.M. 


— мч OD =ч uM 


194 The Far East: Politics and Government since 1894 (3) f. 
Johnstone 

Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Fria : 

6:10 P.M. : 


195-96 Proseminar: Politics and Governme nt in the Pacific Area (3-3) 
Johnstone 


Tues., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for International Relations Major (3-3) 


Johnstone 
Hours to be arranged. 
THIRD Group 
» ‘ Jest 
209-10 Seminar (3-3) Wes 
(Not offered in 1940—41.) 
i . ч < "rs a 
275-76 Proseminar: Foreign Servi e (3-3) Tillem 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 
TES ; yer 
281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) Brev 
Mon., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. d 
x ғ E Ls = Ye > n 
Summer Sessions 1940—Political Science 281 (3), Mon. ? | 


Wed., 8:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Johnstone). 


The Staff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Executive 
е Офсет 


Ü Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
| E Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

2 | ey Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry 

| aul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


| Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
| Psychiatry 
Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Samuel Alexander Silk, Phar.G., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Alice Heyl Kiessling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Edgar Deucher Griffin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


136 Introductory Medical Psychology Lind 
The theoretical and practical aspects of the constitution, char- 
acter, and personality as related to Medicine; the psychological 
features in various diseases, with special attention to the patient’s 
personality; the different types of character development and 


their special ways of adaptation. One hour a week for sixteen 
weeks, 


278 Organi; Psychopathology Hall 
The common organic-reaction types, illustrated with suitable 
case presentations. One hour a week. 

366 Psychiatry Overholser 

A Course on the major psychoses, illustrated by the presentation 

Of clinical material and utilized for the purpose of explaining 

the fundamental psychological mechanisms involved. St. Eliza- 

beths Hospital. One hour a week. 


68 p Р b 
365 Psychosomati: Aspects of General Medicine Katzenelbogen 


Somatic disorders of functional origin versus organic structural 


disorders, The function of the person as a whole and the func- 
чоп Of organs. The role of psychobiological reactions (person- 
ality reactions) in somatic disorders (illustrative cases). One 


р hour a week, 


DALT TILAA- dna 
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370 Personality Adjustments Ewerhardt 
Maladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. One houf 
a week for eight weeks. 


473-74 Ward Work The Staff M 
The personal examination of the various types of psychosis Н 
and the writing by the student of a formal report of the ment $i 
examination, followed by a review of the cases with an instruct 
tor. St. Elizabeths Hospital. Two hours a week. 8i 

475 Psychoneurosis Lind J 


A course on the descriptive aspects, the etiology, the psycho- 
pathology, and the treatment of the various psychoneurose* 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week for twelve weeks % 
4 к 
477 Personality Profiles The Sta se 


Utilization of psychological testing methods for the purpose 
of determining individuals’ limitations and special capacities 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week for four weeks 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, Execu- 
tive Officer 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
John Porter Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
William Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 
lisite: Psy and three 
hology. Required: Psychol- 
semester-hours of any other 


Minimum re tire ment 
Semester-hours of 


for the majors 


0 any other first-grour u 1 
“By 115х, either 125 or 151, 191, 195-96, and nine 
Second. ог x Р 1 


ics 135. 


third-group courses; Physiology 115; $ 
Fees —For a statement of 


First Group 

1 General Psychology* (3) Hunt, Britt, Foley 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Sec- 
tion A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section C: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11:10 
A.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section E: 
Tues. and 'Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 

Psychology 1x—same as Psychology 1, but offered second 
Semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—section A: daily except Sat., 8:30 
A.M., nine weeks’ term; section B: daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., 
nine weeks’ term (Britt). 

2 Applied Psychology (3) Hunt, Britt 
the applications of psychology in business, industry, medicine, 
law, athletics, education, and art. Section A: Mon., Wed., and 
"Tl 9:10 A.M.; section B: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11:10 A.M.; 
Section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section D: Tues. 
and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 

ummer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine 
Weeks’ term (Hunt). 


ы Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Dreese 
Individual differences and their educational significance; the 
Psychology of learning, with special emphasis on adolescence. 

ъч, arallels Psychology 121. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


* P ^ 
*ychology А 
ey 1 
18 Prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 


(299) 


mme e A oe 
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SECOND Group* 


115x Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various 
types of mental disorders. Offered second semester. Mons 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 P.M., nint 
weeks’ term. 


118 Structural Factors in Behavior (2) Hunt 
(Not offered in 1940—41.) 


121 Educational Psychology (3) Dreese 
Parallels Psychology 22, but is designed for teachers of experi 
ence and for graduate students. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M* 


Summer Sessions 1940 (2)—daily except Sat., 9:30 A.M. six 
weeks’ term (Britt). 
Child Psy. hology (3) سے‎ 
A genetic approach to the study of the child in the home. Мой» 
Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 

Psychology 125x—same as Psychology 125, but offered sec 
semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


ond 


^ x ч Б е 
129 Educational and Vocational Guidance (2) Drees 
A survey of the techniques used in guidance. Wed., 7:40 PM 
Hunt 
1865 M 


131 Psychologii al Tests (2) 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common t 
business, industry, law, and medicine. Mon. and Wed., 11:10 
A.M. 


: — t 
132 Individual Psychological Testing (2) Hun 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) | 


` se 
134 Educational Measurements (2) Dree 
ationa 


The construction and use of the newer types of educ | 
tests. Wed., 7:40 P.M. 


А А an 
141 Personnel Psychology in Business and Industry (3) Lom 


m ый es k : А nt, 
Ihe principles of job analysis; methods of selection, placeme 

э А ° “ 4 айй 
and promotion of personnel; instruction in the use of st 


; А ' „ith the 
ardized tests and research methods in cooperation with 4 


personnel officers in local industrial organizations. Tues. * 
Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


Psychology 301 


142 Psychology of Advertising and Selling (3) Loman 
An introduction to the fundamental procedures of advertising 
and selling, with emphasis placed on the application of the 
psychological principles underlying these fields. Tues. and 


Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


143-44 Personnel Psychology in the Public Service (3-3) Hubbard 
First semester: personnel selection; second semester: inservice 
personnel activities. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940—Psychology 143 (3), daily except 


Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine weeks’ term. 


147 Psychology in Law (3) Britt 
The social psychology of the court room and of the legal pro- 
fession. Psychological examination of various legal theories, 
plus special attention to problems of perception, memory, testi- 
mony, suggestion, crime, and punishment. May be elected by 
pre-legal students and others. Tues., Thurs, and Sat., 10:10 
А.М. 


151 Social Psy hology (3) Britt 
The behavior of individuals in their reactions to other indi- 
Viduals and in social situations, with special attention to the 
social psychology of attitudes. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 
6:25 р.м. 


154 Public Opinion (3) Britt 
The social psychology of propaganda and of censorship in school, 
church, press, theater, radio, and politics, with special attention 
to pressure groups and the formation and control of public 
opinion in governmental activities. Prerequisite: Psychology 151. 


Tues, and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M. 


161x Comparative Psychology (3) Foley 
A survey of psychological phenomena in infrahuman organisms, 
with special emphasis on the evolution of animal behavior from 
the lowest forms to man. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


1 ^ 
91-92 Experimental Psychology (3-3) Foley 
he application of experimental methods to various psychologi- 
cal problems. Psychology 191 is a prerequisite for 192. Mon. 
and Wed., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


195... 

95-96 Proseminar in Psychology (3-3) Britt, Foley 
г irst semester: discussion of current psychological literature, 
Critical reports on special topics, and a coordinated résumé of the 

major fields; second semester: a critical survey of the history of 

PSychology, and of contemporary points of view. Wed., 7:40 P.M. 
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E —— 
THIRD GROUP* 
203-4 Research in Psychology The Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Summer Sessions 1940—hours and credits to be arranged. 


218 Seminar: Structural Factors in Behavior (3) Hunt 
A study of the endocrine glands as they affect behavior. Thurs 
7:40 P.M. 


221 Seminar: Psychology of Exceptional Children (3) Dreese 
A study of the psychological characteristics of such groups as 
the mentally superior, the mentally retarded, the emotionally 
maladjusted, speech defectives, crippled and other types 0 
deviates. Fri., 7:40 P.M. 


226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood (3) Hunt 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 10:30 A.M» 
weeks' term. 


six 


228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Drees? 
A survey of counseling techniques and the types of problems 
most likely to confront home-room teachers, school counselor 
and personnel workers. : 

Summer Sessions 1940—daily except Sat, 11:30 AM» 
weeks’ term. 

230 Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance (3) Drees? 
The development of instruments and techniques to be used 0 
guidance. Fri., 7:40 P.M. 

231 Seminar: Test Construction (3) He 
The principles underlying the construction and application d 
psychological, educational, and vocational tests, with practice ^ 
the construction of tests. "Training will be given in the us 
advanced statistical methods in the evaluation and standardiza 
tion of tests. Thurs., 7:40 P.M. 


Hunt 


232 Research: Test Construction (3) i logi- 
a : А А : ٤ ;cho 
Individual projects in construction and evaluation ot psyc 4 
cal, educational, or vocational tests. Designed for those J 
prered 


wish a second semester of work in test construction. 
uisite: Psychology 231. Hours to be arranged. 


* Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 


29 


Psychology 303 


Seminar: Social Psychology (3) Britt 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Seminar: The Social Psychology of Personality (3) Britt 
The determinants, structure, and development of personality. 
Mon., 7:40 P.M. 


Seminar: The Conditioned Response (3) Foley 
An historical and critical survey of the conditioned response as 
an experimental phenomenon, as a methodological technique, and 
as a theoretical principle. Tues., 7:40 Р.М. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Й & 
IT TTL 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking, Ex- 
ecutive Officer 
Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Speaking 
Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking j 
Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 
The major.—Required: twenty-four semester-hours of second- and third-grouf 
ed in addition: English 117-18, 183, and 184; Philosop? 
151 and 154. 


courses Re 
103 and 122; 


Fees.—For a statement of recording fees, see page 21. 


First Group 


1 Principles of Effective Speaking (3) The Staff 


Short informative and persuasive speeches; delivery practice? | 
pronunciation, enunciation, and diction; impromptu speaking: 
Speech recordings are required. Section A: Mon., Wed., si 
Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 А.М.) 
section C: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 А.м. ; section D: Tues» 
'Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M.; section E: Mon., Wed., and Еп» 
11:10 A.M.; section F: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 Р.М.; section 
G: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5:10 Р.м.; section H: Tues se | 
Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M.; section I: Mon., Wed., and Fr» | 
6:10 P.M.; section J: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 4 
Public Speaking 1x—same as Public Speaking 1, but offeret 
second semester. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 АМ" 
section В: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 А.м. ; section С: Mom 
Wed., and Fri, 5:10 P.M.; section D: Mon, Wed., ЖИШШ 
6:10 P.M. 


. ف‎ ‚ " ine 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 


5:10 Р.М., n 
weeks’ term (Yeager). 
2 Principles of Effective Speaking (3) The suff 

Special emphasis is placed on persuasive and entertain 
speeches. This course is a continuation of Public Speaking’ 
which is prerequisite. Section A: Tues, Thurs, ant a 
10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 А.М.; «90 
C: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5:10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wet» 
and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 

Public Speaking 2x—same as Public Speaking 2, 
first semester. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11: 
section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


(304) 


Public Speaking 305 
11 Argumentation and Debate (3) The Staff 
The methods of influencing the beliefs or actions of others by 
means of reasoned discourse; practice debates on problems and 
on public questions. Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 
Public Speaking 11x—same as Public Speaking 11, but offered 


second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


22 Oral Reading (3) Harding 
Theory of reading aloud, with special attention to meaning, 
pronunciation, enunciation, vocal refinement, and delivery; study 
and appreciation of selections from both poetry and prose. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 


42 Parliamentary Law (2) Roberts 
The correct procedure in forming an organization and in con- 
ducting its meetings in an orderly and businesslike manner. 
Tues., 7:30 P.M. 


SECOND Group 


108 Spee hes for Special Occasions (3) Roberts 
The preparation and presentation of speeches of introduction, 
presentation, acceptance, welcome, nomination, and eulogy. Pre- 
requisite: five semester-hours of Public Speaking. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


109 Radio Speaking (3) Yeager 
Radio speeches, interviews, and discussions ; news commentating 
and news reporting. Prerequisite: five semester-hours of Public 
Speaking. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


116 Congressional Debate (3) Harding 
Study of current public questions being debated in the House and 
Senate of the United States; techniques of discussion both in 
Committee and on the floor, including rules, procedure, hearings, 
M Y cross-examination, refutation, and rebuttal. Pre- 

Site: five semester-hours of Public Speaking. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri, 6:10 P.M. 
I 
1 ` ete Cs eng е — (3) za ч Roberts 
bind тем 0 تا‎ discourse and - application to 
bin problems ; practice debates. Prerequisite: Pub- 
aking 11. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


ALTTI LLAI dedek t - 


306 Courses of Instruction 3 
126 Advanced Debate Practice (1) The Staff 
Open only to members of the men’s and women’s intercollegiate R 


debate squads. Public debates and debate conferences. Admis- 
sion by permission of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 


H 

128 Advanced Debate Practice (1) The Staff 
Open only to members of the men's and women's intercollegiate M 

debate squads. Public debates and debate conferences. Pre- 
requisite: Public Speaking 126. Hours to be arranged. | Al 
131-32 Group Thinking and Conference Leadership (3-3) Yeaget L 
The process of thinking and problem-solving in committees 4® li 
small groups, and the methods of leading discussions and 6005 A 
ferences. Short practice discussions and conferences. Pre- L 

requisite: six semester-hours of Public Speaking or permission 
of the instructor. Mon., 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. R 

134 Business Interviews and Speeches (3) Yeager | 

The organization and presentation of facts and opinions in pet | а 
suasive interviews and the planning and use of interviews for ( 


the purpose of obtaining information. Reports, sales talks, PP i 
talks, and discussions. Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. Tues S 
and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M. 


145-46 English and American Orators and Oratory (3-3) t 
Yeager, Robert | 
First semester: a survey of English orators and oratory, wit 
special emphasis on eighteenth-century Parliamentary oratory? 


g . om 
second semester: survey of American orators and oratory fr 
г-һош% 


194074! 


Colonial days to recent times. Prerequisite: six semeste 
of Public Speaking. Hours to be arranged. (Offered in 
and alternate years.) 


191-92 History of the Theory of Public Speaking (3 -3) He 
First semester: rhetorical theory of Aristotle, Cicero, bh 
tilian, and Longinus; study of Greek and Roman orations, 


> = à ter: 
pecially those of Demosthenes and Cicero; second semes е 
al attention 


English writers on rhetorical theory, with speci A 
Wilson, Campbell, Blair, and Whately. Prerequisite: 
semester-hours of Public Speaking. Hours to be arrange™ 
(Offered іп 1941-42 and alternate years.) 


THIRD Group 
The Staf 


201-2 Seminar (3-3) 


TULLI EAA 


— 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages, Acting 
Executive Officer 
Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate 


guages 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages | 


Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French | 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Assistant Professor of Spanish | 

Luis Sigfried Quintanilla, B.S., L.-és-L., Diplómé, Ph.D., Associate in | 
Romance Languages 

Raul d'Eca, Ph.D., Associate in Portuguese ) 


Professor of Romance Lan- 


hree majors 


The majors -T he 
j to assist the | 
4. | 


adminis < 
tered ur the new 
student i in pr 


eparing | 


X. M E Fren 
› n Spanish Literature 199-200); and ( L 
SPanish A х 7 Y f 
the st re t Lit Spanish 197-98). \ | 
sta Р, | 
reap Een in cl large of the respective ıinars are de ignated as advis ers in the It I 
nd Эн fields. In the ors is will be lai pon the politic al, social, | i | 
their v tural background stu as well as upon writers and B 
For cT Ork . А reason ıe spoken language will be req uired. | b | 
1 1 í J 
Ов. ther details, see the s t consult the Executive | А B i 
“cer of the Depar а 1 b 
3 ерат ate adviser. h 


FRENCH 


First GROUP | ү f 

тә First-Year French (3-3) Keating and Staff E 
For beginners. Grammar; composition; drill in pronunciation ; j к 
translation of modern French prose. Section A: Tues., Thurs., | | 

and Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed. and Fri, 11:10 ү i 
A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section D: d | 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M.; section E: Tues. and Thurs., 7 | 


6:10 to 7:25 P.M. | 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3) daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 f 
; P.M., nine weeks’ term (Deibert). 
$-6 Second-Year F | 
Second-Year French (3-3) Deibert and Staff 


Advance + ee чеч f : : 
vanced grammar and composition; reading of modern French 
Pre- 


prose; А мат" : o x „==“ x 
е; oral practice; introduction to French civilization. 


(307) 
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308 Courses of Instruction A ~ 
А t t 
requisite: French 1—2 or two years of high school French. Sec | 
tion A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon. 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri» | 
5:10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. | 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 


P.M., nine weeks’ term (Protzman). 
tie 


SECOND GROUP 


French 5-6 or the equivalent is prerequisite for all second- 


group courses in French. 


t109-10 Conversation and Composition (3—3) Quintanilla 
Prerequisite: French 5-6. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 1 


1115-16 Survey of French Literature from the Seventeenth to thé 

Twentieth Century (3-3) Keating 
Prerequisite: French 5-6. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 


P.M., nine weeks’ term. : 
' y 4 Р. 1 7 
+119 20 Literature of the Sixtee nth Century (3—3 Keating 
Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance? à 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, Ja Pléiade, etc. Class analysis 
of texts; collateral reading. Recommended: History 120: 
(Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 
+121-22 Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3-3) Protzman 


History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence | 


" ө ` . 4 rad" 
drama, fiction, poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral теа 


ing. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 Р.м. (Offered in 1940-41 20 
alternate years. ) 
Р , »jbert 
1123-24 Literature of the Eighteenth Century (3-3) Deibe 


. . T». " . у, 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetr? 
Class 


the "salons", the idea of progress, the idea of science. 4 
re an 


analysis of texts; collateral reading; lectures on literatu 
history. (Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 

Keating 
col- 


+12 


The Romantic Movement (3-3) 


л 
N 


Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class analysis of texts; ' 4 
lateral reading; lectures on literature and history. Mon. We 
and Fri., 10:10 A.M. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate year 
› , wn ' '.¢ from 
1127-28 Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries yrs 
1850 to the Present (3-3) Keating 


; .xts ; col- 
Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class analysis of texts; 


т : vered in 
lateral reading; lectures on literature and history. ( Offered 
1941—42 and alternate years.) 


Romance Languages and Literatures 309 


+129-30 French Drama (3-3) Protzman 
Study of the principal dramatic movements and theories from | 
UA . . М . 4 
the origins to the present, with class analysis of representative Ц 
[! 


complete plays and individual reports to the class on supplemen- 
tary plays. Tues., Thurs., and Sat, 10:10 A.M. (Offered in 


| 1940—41 and alternate years.) 


1199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in French Literature 
| (3-3) Keating 


Conferences and group discussions. Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 


Keating 


227- N ; ‚р n 
1227-28 Seminar in French Literature (3-3) 
novel of the nineteenth 


The topic for 1940-41 will be the French 
second-group course in 


and twentieth centuries. Prerequisite: a 
p.m. (Offered in 


French literature. Thurs., 7:30 to 9:30 
| 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


1229- "3 

29-30 Molière (3-3) Protzman 
) * . - . 
I rerequisite: à second-group course in French literature. 


(Offered in 1941—42 and alternate years.) 
Doyle 


1249-50 Old French (3-3) 
Philology and literature: La Chanson de Roland, the works of 
Chrétien de Troyes, etc.; phonology and morphology of Old 
French, with an outline of its development through Vulgar 

French literature to the end of the thirteenth 

a second-group course in French litera- 

'Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 


Latin; survey of 
| century. Prerequisite: 
| ture; an elementary knowledge of Latin. 
P.M. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


t251-s2 Middle French (3-3) Doyle 
French literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Class 
analysis of texts; collateral reading. Prerequisite: a second- 
group course in French literature. Knowledge of Old French 


desirable. (Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years.) 
2 "n ` 
99-300 T hesis (3-3) The Staff 
PORTUGUESE 


FIRST GROUP 


ti-2 First-Y , 
E Year Portuguese (3-3) d'Eca 
e beginners. Grammar; composition; drill in pronunciation ; 

ra ati , МР 
anslation of modern Portuguese prose. Моп., Wed., and Fri., | 


6: s : ace ag 
10 P.M. (Given only if at least ten students register tor it.) 


"€#egeee8888 


310 Courses of Instruction 


+5-6 Second-Year Portuguese (3-3) d'Eca t 
Advanced grammar and composition; reading of modern Portu- 
guese prose; oral practice; introduction to Portuguese and 
Brazilian civilization. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 p.m. (Given 
only if at least ten students register for it.) 


SPANISH 
First Group 


+1-2 First-Year Spanish (3-3) Protzman and Staft 
For beginners. Grammar; composition; drill in pronunciation; 
translation of modern Spanish prose. Sectioh A: Tues., 'Thur$s 
and Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 
A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 P.M.; section D: t 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M.; section E: Tues. and ‘Thurs 
6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—daily except Sat, 6:10 to | 
8:00 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Alonso). 


+5-6 Second-Y ear Spanish (3-3) Alonso and Staff 
ee . d M А 
Advanced grammar and composition; reading of modern Spanis 
prose; oral practice; introduction to Hispanic civilization. Pre 
requisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Sec- 
tion A: Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon» 
Wed., and Fri. 11:10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Ff 
$:10 P.M.; section D: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 Р.М. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)— section A: daily except o: 
9:30 to 11:20 A.M., nine weeks’ term (Doyle); section B: da 
except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Corliss). | 
| 
SECOND Group 
Spanish 5-6 or the equivalent is prerequisite for all second 
group courses in Spanish. | 
" ; X ; 0 
1109-10 Conversation and Composition (3-3) Alons 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10:10 A.M. 
. s , : v jes 
1121-22 Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centurt 
Doyle 


(3-3) y 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderón; the classic drama, ficti 
the ballad, lyric poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral геа" 
ing; lectures on literature and history. (Offered in 1941742 an 
alternate years.) 


on, 


311 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


Alonso 


1125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) 
and twentieth 


Prose and poetry of the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
Class analysis of texts; collateral reading; lectures 


centuries. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, 6:10 P.M. 


on literature and history. 
(Offered in 1940—41 and alternate years.) 
1127-28 Spanish American Literature (3 3) Corliss 
Class analvsis of texts; collateral reading; lectures on literature 


and history. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 P.M. (Offered in 


1940-41 and alternate years.) 
Maior in Spanish American 
Corliss 


+197 98 Proseminar: Rea 
Literature (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. Hours to be arranged. 


the Major in Spanish Literature 
Alonso 


Hours to be arranged. 


I - ; p: А 
t 99-200 Proseminar: Readings [or 
(3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. 


THIRD GROUP 


1225-26 Seminar in Spanish Literature (3-3) Doyle 
The topic for 1940-41 will be the Spanish drama of the Golden 
Age (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). Prerequisite: a 
second-group course in Spanish literature. Thurs., 5:10 to 


7:00 Р.м. (Offered in 1940-41 and alternate years.) 


1225-38 s, Mh ( 
7-28 Seminar in Spanish American Literature (3-3) Corliss 
I rerequisite: a second group course in Spanish or Spanish 


American literature; Spanish 127-28 is recommended. (Offered 


› 
їп 1941—42 and alternate years.) 


1249-50 Old Spanish (3-3) Doyle 
Literature and philology: Poema del Cid, Libro de Buen Amor, 
Conde Lucanor, etc.; Menéndez Pidal’s Manual elemental de 
gramática histórica española and Ford's Old Spanish Readings. 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literature; an 
elementary knowledge of Latin. (Offered in 1941-42 and 
alternate years.) 


2 "mp А 
99-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Doyle 


I T earhs " 
76 Teaching of Romance Languages (2) 
(Not 


Current methods and materials. Hours to be arranged. 
offered in 1940-41.) 


SOCIOLOGY 


Carl Douglas Wells, B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Executive Officer 
James Allen Nolan, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 


л 


or.—Prerequisite: Sociology 27 and 28. Required: twenty-four semes 
] ] ]-gr es in Sociol With spe ermis- 
f six semester-hours of the following closely related courses may 
] t I mics 141, 142, and 146; History 171-725 
y 151, and 154; Statistics 102. Additional courses 
list ‹ led electi 
First Group 
Organization of Society (3) Wells 


The origin and development of culture; man’s social nature; 
types of groups and social institutions; social processes; social 
change and social control. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri» 
10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 Р.М. 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 7:30 A.M., nine 


weeks' term. 


Problems of Society (3) Wells 
Geographic and population problems; psycho-physical problems; 
problems of race and nativity, social institutions, and social con- 
trol. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M.; section B: 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 8:30 A.M. nine 
weeks' term. 


SECOND Group 


Educational Sociology (3) Wells 
The relation of the school to the community; school culture; 
social control in the school; sociological principles for the con- 
struction of the curriculum. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 AM- 
Summer Sessions 1940 (2). By special arrangement with the 
instructor three credits may be earned. Daily except 5àt» 
5:10 P.M. 
Wells 


Rural Sociology (3) 
om- 


The origin and development of rural culture; types of rural с 
munities; rural social institutions and personalities; relation to 
city life; present rural problems and rural planning. Mon» 
Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


(312) 


Sociology 313 


Wells 


of cities; types of cities; their social 


2 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
The origin and growth 
structure, composition, 


functions, and problems; urban person- 


alities and institutions; urbanization and social control; city 


planning. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


135 Child-Welfare Problems (3) Nolan 
Social aspects of infant and child morbidity and mortality ; 
socializing the child through the home, play group, and school; 

the physically handicapped child ; dependent children; child labor; 

'Tues. and 'Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 


Nolan 


causes of criminal 


juvenile delinquency. 


136 Criminology (3) 
and distribution of crime; 


The nature, types, 
behavior: the machinery of justice; types of treatment; recidiv- 
ism: rehabilitation; crime-prevention programs. Field trips will 
be made to local penal institutions. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 
7:25 P.M. 

Wells 


145 Social Control (3) 
l; the systems, techniques, and fields of 


History of social contro 

social control; social control and the future ot civilization. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. (Offered in 1941-42 and alter- 
nate years.) 


146 Social Planning (3) 
Utopian social planning; 


Wells 
sociological principles basic to sound 
social planning; fields of present growth in social planning; 
social planning and the New Deal; 1 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 р.м. (Offered in 1941-42 and 


p а . Bex” А 
imitations of social planning. 


alternate years.) 


176 The Modern Family (3) 
Biological and historical backgrounds; role of the family 
society; modern problems of 


Wells 

in 

development of personality and 

celibacy, courtship, marriage relations, economic adjustment, 
parent child relations; family disorganization and reorganiza- 
tion. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 

190 

99-200 Proseminar for Major Students (3-3) Wells 


Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 


21g- Ке, 
15-16 Seminar (3-3) Wells 


: 3 
Community studies and other types of original research. Hours 
tc ^ 1 1 з • 

› be arranged. (Not offered іп 1940—41.) 


299. p 
300 T hesis (3-3) Wells 


Rome DE atm a 
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STATISTICS 


Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive Officer 
John Randolph Riggleman, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

Walter Frederick Crowder, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 


William Fairweather Boardman, M.S., C.E., Associate in Statistics 


Mathematics 11, 12, 1% 
ne of the Social Sciences 
uired: an 
acterize 
is found 


and 20; Psyc gy 
one of the Biolo 


understa у 
urements wl 


numbers, (3) correlation, 
al analysis, and (6) СОР 
semester 


compare, al 
in (1) the 
(4) frequen 


ati , (2) characterizat 
ms and time series, (5) 
nty-four 


1 
la 


lection a C 1 1 
hours of rse rtn ur 1 to Statistics, For furthet 
details, see tl t on t € e adviser 

Fees.—For a statement of laboratory fees, see page 21 


First Group 
+1-2 Elementary Statistics (3-3) Weida and Staff 
Introduction to scientific method used in gathering and tabu- 
lating properties and measures of attributes: the elementary 
principles of their analysis and their limitations and interpreta- 
Prerequisite: at least 0n€ 


tions in various fields of knowledge. 
Tues. an 


entrance unit in Algebra.  Lecture—section A: 
Thurs., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon. and Wed., 5:10 Р.М. 
Laboratory—section М: Tues. and Thurs., 12:10 to 1:00 P.M? 
section N: Mon., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M.; section O: Tues., 7:10 to 


9:00 P.M. 
SECOND Group 
Weida and Staff 


3-3) 


tior- 2 Economic and Sociological Statistics (3-3 d 
The use of statistics in economics, business, and sociology’ 
sources of data; collecting and assembling of statistics; tabula- 
tion; graphical analysis; averages; measures of dispersion; ire 

quency distributions; index numbers; time series; the norma 

curve; correlation. Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit n 

Algebra. Lecture—Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 p.m. Labor: 

section P: Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M.; section Q: Thurs., 7: 


9:00 P.M.; section R: Fri., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 


(314) 
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Statistics 315 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6:10 to 8:00 | 
P.M., nine weeks’ term (Weida). | 


103 Charts and Graphs (3) 

The construction and use of statistical charts, graphs, and maps, | 

| particularly in the fields of economics, business, and sociology. 
| Special attention is given to requirements for reproduction and | 
publication. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. (Not offered in | | | 


1940—41.) ii 


104x Advanced Economic and Sociological Statistics (3) Kullback 
An advanced study of correlation analysis and frequency analy- 


gy 


sis; an advanced study of sources, their uses and limitations; a 
thorough study of the problems of practical sampling and the 
methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. Offered 
first semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


| 105 Actuarial Theory (3) 
| The theory and techniques of life annuities, life insurance, group 
insurance, industrial insurance, accident and health insurance, 
3 and fraternal insurance. ‘The course is designed to prepare 
| Students for the examinations of the actuarial societies. Pre- 1 
requisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940-41.) } 
"i 


106 Statistical Analysis of Economic Fluctuations (3) Crowder | f 
An advanced study of the methods and problems of analyzing | 1 | | 
Prices and price movements, production, employment, and cost Wo 
of living; the technique of analyzing business cycles and struc- 
tural changes in the economy; a survey of the attempt to fore- 
Cast business changes. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2; Econom- n 
ics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 P.M.; third hour to be "m 
arranged. | 


107х Econometrics (3) in | 
The mathematical methods applied by classical and modern | 
| Writers to the fundamental equations of exchange, production, | 
Supply and demand, utility and disutility, and interest and taxa- 
Чоп. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2; Mathematics 20. Hours 
to be arranged. 
108 Theory of Investment (3) 
| i; and „discount; annuities ; amortization and sinking 
M eatis of bonds; depreciation; building and loan | 
Y ons. Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. 1 
(Not offered іп 1940—41.) 


‘€oeeeeeee ea? 
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109 Elementary Theory of Life Insurance (3) 

Life annuities; net premiums for simple forms of life insur- 
ance; valuation of life-insurance policies. Prerequisite: at Jeast 
one entrance unit in Algebra. (Not offered in 1940 41.) 

111 Index Numbers (3) Crowder 
Various types of index numbers developed and compared, with 
emphasis on their meaning an 1 utility; methods of we ighting; 
the reversal and ocak ır tests; speed of calculation and 1 other 
practical considerations. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. "Tues 
and Thurs., 5:10 P.M.; third hour to be arranged. 

112 Mechanical Tabulation (3) ў 
The theory and use of the various sorting and ibulating 

ichines: code cards and their preparation for particular 4? 
extensive types of analysis. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. (Not 
offered in 1940-41.) 

+113-14 Business and Government Statistics (3-3) , 

Sources and significance of common external statistics; collection 
and analysis of internal data; application of statisti al technique 
in forecasting, market analysis, time and wage studies; invest 
ment analysis, price situations, and other business and gove 
ment problems. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. (Not offere 
in 1940-41.) 

115 Applied Sampling (3) Rigglem an 
Review of the theory of sampling and its application and тй” 
tions in economic, business, and social problems; @ letailed y 
sideration of stratified and directed sampling; practic al exteri 
tests of reasonableness, representativeness, and i pre 
requisite: Statistics 101-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 Р 

116 Organization and Management їп Statistical Work (3) 

Rigglema? 
Planning projects; estimating costs; conducting surveys; use к 
mechanical equipment; organization of a statistic: 1 department) 
tie 
selection and management of personnel. Prerequisite: Statis 
101-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M. 
| › І Tei $ d stafi 
131-32 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3-3) Weida an - 
The use of statistics in psychology and education; source? * 
data; collection and assembling of statistics; tabulation; grat 
ical analysis; averages; measures of dispersion; frequency 4 
: x . ; А огт“ 
tributions; intelligence and achievement quotients, the "it ій in } 
u 


curve; correlation. Prerequisite: at least one entrance 
1 
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Statistics 317 
Algebra. Lecture—Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 p.m. Laboratory— 
section N: Tues., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M.; section O: Thurs., 7:10 to 
9:00 P.M. 


133 Factor Analysis (3) Weida 
The resolution of mental abilities into factors; the two-factor 
theory; the multiple-factor theory; tetrads and tetrad differ- 


ences; tetrad correlation and reliability; overlapping variables. 
1 


Prerequisite: Statistics 131-32. Hours to be arranged. 
135 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 
Weida 
Graphical presentation; tabulation; averages; measures of rep- 
resentativeness, reliability, and variation; simple correlation. 
Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 
Statistics 135x—same as Statistics 135, but offered second 
semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 p.m. (Kullback). 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3)—daily except Sat., 5:10 P.M., nine 
weeks' term (Weida). 


155 The Method of Least Squares and Theories of Error (3) 
Differences and interpolation; moment coefficients; Sheppard's 
Corrections; the Normal and other error functions; Legendre's 
Principle; likelihood; practical Fourier analysis; confidence in- 
tervals; chi-test; graduation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 
Hours to be arranged. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


H0 Biometry (3) Kullback 
Statistics derived from living things, or things which have at 
Some time been living; the data and laws of human mortality, 
morbidity, and demography. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 and 
a basic course in the field of application. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 
P.M. ; third hour to be arranged. 

157 Intermediate Theoretical Statistics (3) 

| Problems and concepts of mathematical statistics; simple sam- 

| pling; trequency functions of one variable; correlation surface; 

random-sampling fluctuations; Lexis theory; Gram-Charlier 
Series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


159 Curve Fitting (3) 


Empiric. : - 
pei and graduation formulas; Pearson and other systems 
. Curves; Fourier analysis; Thiele's semi-invariants. Prerequi- 
| Site: " М < > . 
e: Mathematics 20. (Not offered іп 1940-41.) 
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160x Analysis of Variance (3) Kullback 
A simple technique for segregating from comparable groups of 
data the variation traceable to specific sources; a method t9 
estimate the experimental error freed of that part of the varia 
bility of which the origin is known. Prerequisite: Statistics t 
101—2. Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 Р.М.; third hour to be arrange 


165 Design of Experiment (3) 
The principles of experimentation ; validity and randomisation; 
systematic squares; confounding; concomitant measurements; 
fiducial probability; various estimates of error. Prerequisite’ 

Statistics 157 or the equivalent. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 7 


167 Labor Statistics (3) 

The description and analysis of unemployment, its durat 
sources; labor productivity ; labor turnover; industrial accidents; 
industrial disputes. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. (Not ойеге 


in 1940-41.) 


ion and 


168 Labor Statistics (3) 
The description and analysis of prices; cost of living; wag 4 
hours; age statistics; social-security statistics. Prerequi 
Statistics 101-2. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


169 History of Statistics (3) 


The origin, development, and importance of various statistic 
atistic? 


conceptions; the work and life of the contributors to st 
an 


theory and practice. Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2, 157 
165, or their equivalent. ( Not offered in 1940 41.) 


1197-98 Inservice Seminar (2-2) 
This seminar is devoted to the study, analysis, and discu 
problems and research of interest and value to groups 
viduals who have a common interest. Admission by pe 
of the instructor. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


4199-200 Proseminar: Theoretic al and Applied Statistics (3-3) 
This course is designed to coordinate the content of t tof 

: o è r ins cto” 
calaureate major. Admission by permission of the instru | 


Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


4201-2 Trend Analysis of Statistics (3-3) Я 
34 and aver 


Weierstrass’ theorem; fitted polynomials; data sums qm 
function par 


ages; factorial moments; orthogonal systems; 


{1255—56 


1257—58 


261 


262 


263 


264 


Statistics 
eters; moment-equivalence conditions for function arcs. Pre- 
requisite: Statistics 101-2; Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


Probability (2-2) Weida 
Scope; classical definition, limit definition; Bayes’ theorem; 
Bernoulli's theorem; expectation; law of large numbers; proba- 
bilities in continuum; limit theorems; distribution laws. Ad- 
mission by permission of the instructor. Mon. and Wed., 
6:10 P.M. 


Advanced Theoretical Statistics (3-3) 

Contour integrals; characteristic functions; matrices; quad- 
ratic forms; sampling theory; measures of relation; contingency 
analysis; maximum likelihood; Thiele semi-invariants; indi- 
vidual differences. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Interpolation (3) 

Weierstrass’ theorems; displacement symbols and differences; 
interpolation formulas in one and several variables with re- 
mainder term and applications; factorial coefficients; Bernoulli 
and other numbers and polynomials. Admission by permission 
of the instructor. (Not offered in 1940-41.) 


Numerical Integration and Differentiation (3) 

Various differentiation and summation formulas; mechanical 
quadrature; numerical integration of differential equations; 
numerical solution of integral equations; mechanical cubature. 
Admission by permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


Statisti, al Inference (3) 

Sample space; methods for estimating population parameters; 
fiducial inference and its application to testing hypotheses; Ney- 
man-Pearson theory of testing hypotheses. Admission by per- 
mission of the instructor. (Not offered in 1940—41.) 


Multivariate Analysis (3) 

Multivariate normal distribution; sample variances and co- 
variances ; tests of significance; problems of estimation. Ad- 
Mission by permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 
1940-41.) 


20 
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1265—66 


1297—98 


1299-300 
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Characteristic Functions, Theory and Applications (2-2) 
Kullback 


Fourier integrals; set functions; inversion formulas; limit 
theorems; applications to the distribution problem in statistics 
Admission by permission of the instructor. Mon. and Wed., 
5:10 P.M. 

Seminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) Weida 
Reading and research in theoretical and applied statistics. Ad- 
mission by permission of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Hours to be arranged. 


-— 
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SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery j | 
Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M., Clinical Professor of Surgery | 

| Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery | | | 
| 
| 


| Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery f 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery Н 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery | | 

| James Ross Veal, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery | | 
| John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery | 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery | 
William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Associate in Anesthesia 


auy Whitman Leadbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Benj 


ae 


ETAT un ee a 


amin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 

Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia 
i George Speidel, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia 
hilip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery Ho | 
Stewart Maxwell Gr M.D., Clinical Instr in Surgery F 
Na % m i ee М.12., — nstructor а Surgery | | 
Eo cone M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery | t | 
imag C is, M.D., — Instructor » Surgery d 
NL. Cole, B.S; M.D., — acne p in — 

William San Briggs, B.S., M Clinical Instructor ia Surgery 

| Julius Sat 1 т ( hase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

| Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

am Ross Morris, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

ue ie Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

аггіѕоп Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


li ۴ 
E E arey Meloy, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
p Francis Conlon, 


سے 


M ie — 


| James 
Willi 


Arthy 


ee eE ira eB e 


D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
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138 Introductory Surgical Clinics (elective) White and Staff 
Obvious and classical cases are presented to the students, whose 
background of the structure of the body serves to give them 
an understanding of the cases. Two hours a week. 


279 General Surgery Borden 
Course of lectures and recitations covering surgical diseases of 
the neck and chest, herniae, amputations, and pre- and post 
operative treatment. One hour a week for twenty-eight weeks: 


281 Anesthesia (elective) Chipman 
Theoretical and practical instruction is given in the use © 
general and local anesthetic agents. One hour a week for nine 


weeks. 
282 Fractures and Dislocations Leadbetter 
One hour a week. 
Marbury 


283 Surgical Technique 
This course comprises a series of demonstrations of surgic? 
instruments and appliances, with a practical demonstration 9 
their uses. The preparation of the patient, the operating 100% 
the materials commonly used, and the duties of each member 0 | 
an operating team are carefully presented, with the detaile | 
post-operative man 
agement and complications. As far as possible, the lectures will | 
be supplemented by clinical application. One hour a week. | 
Putzki, Riddick 

as apP 1€ 

es and 


consideration of minor operations and the 


371-72 General Surgery 
Course of lectures and recitations covering surgery 
to the neck, thorax, gastro intestinal tract, and the bon 
skeletal muscles. One hour a week. 


: тре Staf 
373-74 Ward Walks The өт 
Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with the vi 
physicians and their respective staffs in the course of their US 


rounds. Gallinger and Emergency hospitals. 


375-76 Surgical Clinic The suf 
Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of the vario" 
surgical diseases, with special emphasis on the pre- and post 
operative management. Gallinger and Emergency hospitals. | 


White and staf | 


- 


379-80 Surgical Clinic 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various sur 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis @ 
post-operative care. Gallinger Hospital. 


gica 
nd pre- 
One hour 4 week- 


an 


478 Orthopedics (elec tive) 
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Surgery 


381-82 Clinical Clerkship The Staff 


The students are assigned and required to work up thoroughly 
the cases for diagnosis and treatment. Gallinger and Emergency 
hospitals. 

Hall 
The course includes the etiology, pathology, symptomatology, 
and treatment of congenital and acquired diseases of the bones 
and joints, and the clinical instruction in treatment and in the 
use of appliances for the correction of deformities. One hour 


a week. 


479-80 Private Practice of Surgery (elective) White and Staff 


Students who elect this course will be given instruction in the 
private offices of various members of the staff, where they 


may observe the private practice of surgery. 


481 General Surgery White 
One hour a week. 
483-84 Dispensary Clinic The Staff 


Dispensary instruction in the principles and practice of surgery. 
Instruction of small groups is given in general surgery and the 
specialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, proc- 
tology, and oral surgery. University and Emergency hospitals. 


485-86 Special Problems in Surgery (elective) Sager, Dean 


This course is devoted to general surgical diagnosis, with special 
emphasis on the diagnosis and differential diagnosis of surgical 
diseases and post-operative complications. One hour a week. 


488 Surgical Clinic White and Staff 


Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgical dis- 


eases. One hour a week. 


Чайадаавваштвта? 


UROLOGY 


Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Office? Г 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology I 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Associate in Urology 

Charles Perry Howze, M.D., Associate in Urology I 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology F 


William Glenn Young, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Gerald Arthur Hopkins, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


491-92 Urology Reuter i 
A systematic course of lectures covering the entire field of t 
urology, including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathology: | ¢ 
One hour a week. x 

493—94 Clinics The Staff | t 

Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urologica | 

cases, with special emphasis on the рге- and post-operative | 

including 

's 


management. Operative clinics and clinical teaching, 
cystoscopy and the use of instruments. Gallinger and Children 
hospitals. 
495-96 Clinics Reuter and Staff | 
wit 


Clinical demonstration and teaching in the dispensary, s 
ni- 


А ‚ : М ] 
special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency and U 
versity hospitals. One part ot each section daily. 


| 
| 


ZOOLOGY* 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology, Executive 


Officer 
Lloyd Ancil Spindler, Sc.D., Lecturer in Zoology 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, A.M., Instructor in Zoology 


Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
| Edward Albert Chapin, Ph.D., Research Associate in Zoology 


must at the end of his 
ing fields: (1) classifica- 
invertebrate and verte- 

i nt animal 
(4) the 
as revealed in the 


ELM major.—Prerequisite: Zoology 1 
d year exhibit a correlated kn 
lon, structure, 1 
Tate; (2) er 
Pines. Р зац 
| Pes; (3) general principl 
“evelopment of biological p 
| Study of the hi tory of Zoology. 
t The student will obt 
aese fields and in part 


or further details, see the p 


z I 
Premedic: “ae 790.59 
emedical students are required to take Zoology 1-2. 


Fees 


1 1 
пса: reiati 


гї by taking courses offered in 


f hi 1 


1 this knowledge in 
individ ] r the direction of his adviser. 


" 
a. 
< 
7 
eo 
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——For a statement of material fees, see page 21 


First Group 


11-2 Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Young, Mortensen 


An introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and 
relation of animals, and of the fundamental biological principles 
involved. Section A: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; section B: 
Mon. and Fri, 5:10 Р.м. Laboratory—section M: Tues. and 
Thurs., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; section N: Tues. and Thurs., 
1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section O: Mon. and Wed., 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4-4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 6:00 
and 6:10 to 9:00 P.M., nine weeks’ term (Mortensen). 


15-6 Field Zoology (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) 
Summer Sessions 1940 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 7:00 to 8:50 


A.M., and Sat. afternoon, nine weeks’ term ( Hansen). (Offered 
1940 and alternate years.) 
31 Mammalian Anato my (3) Hansen 


A general course designed to give training in anatomy through 


| 264 the dissection of the cat, with emphasis upon the body as а physi- 


* fae. х 
е also th 
е De . 
Departments of Biol gy and Botany, pages 183 and 185 
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+101-2 


141-42 


144 


147-48 
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cal machine. Comparisons with man and other common mam- 
mals will be drawn. Not intended for the premedical student 
Prerequisite: Biology 1—2 or Zoology 1-2. "Tues. and Thurs 
9:10 to 11:00 and Sat., 9:10 A.M. 


SECOND Group 


Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
A systematic study of invertebrate forms, including the study 9 
morphology, classification, life histories, and phylogenetic rela- 
tionships. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Tues 
and Thurs., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M., and an occasional Sat. afternoon 
for field trips. 


Ornithology (3-3) — 0 


The birds of eastern North America. Tues., 5:10 Р.М. Labora- 
tory—hours to be arranged. 


Histology (3) Young 
An introduction to the microscopical anatomy of normal tissues 
and organs. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Fri, 6:10 Р.М. 
Laboratory—Mon. and Wed., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 


Hansen 


Lectures on the organ systems of the vertebrates; Jaboratory 
dissections of types. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Section ар. 
Fri., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Fri., 6:10 P.M. Laboratory—sectioh 
M: Mon. and Fri., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section N: Mon. Ай 
Wed., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Sessions 1940—Zoology 141 (3), daily except Sats 


6:10 to 7:00 and 7:10 to 9:00 P.M., six weeks’ term. 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) 


Hansen 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 
he for- 


The origin and early development of the individual and t п 
* " . . Д 
mation of organ systems. Emphasis is placed on the frogs © и 


Prerequisite’ 


and pig, with reference to the human embryo. e 
А.М. 


Zoology 1-2, and 141 or 142. Section А: Wed., 9:10 
Tues. an 


section B: Wed., 6:10 p.m. Laboratory—section M: ۴ 
„ 


Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M.; section N: Mon., 6:10 to 8:00 P 
and Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 
Hansen 


‚ Pre- 
gy "6 


Experimental Morphology (3-3) 

Lectures and class reports on experimental morpholo 
requisite: Zoology 141-42. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5:10 " 
(Offered in 1941—42 and alternate years.) 


19 
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156 Parasitology (3) Spindler 
An introduction to the study of animal parasitology, with a 


survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. 


Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Mon. and Wed., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M., 


and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


171-72 Special Problems (3 3) The Staff 
Written approval of the instructor is required. Hours to be 


arranged. 
The Staff 


199-200 Proseminar (3-3) 
and supplement the work of 


A course designed to correlate 
Zoology majors. Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 


| 203-4 Proseminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Young 


Mon., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 
Young 


#41-42 Protozoa (3-3) 
classification, life histories, and 


An introduction to the protozoa: 
physiology, with special emphasis on free-living types. Hours to 


be arranged. 


251-52 Seminar (3-3) The Staff 


Tues., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 
The Staff 


253-54 Research 
Hours and credits to be 


Investigation of special problems. 


arranged. 
Summer Sessions 1940—Zoology 253 (3), hours to be 


arranged, nine weeks’ term (Hansen, Mortensen). 


2 > 5 
99-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science 
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ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The objects of this Association are to unite the graduates in closer sym- 
Pathy and to promote the general welfare of the University. The follow- 
Ing persons are eligible for active membership: graduates of any College, 
School, or Division of the University; holders of honorary degrees from 
the University: and members of the Board of Trustees and of the Faculty 
of the University. Any person who has matriculated, who has been in 
Tegular attendance for one year, and who has left the University in good 
Standing, is eligible for associate membership. 

The office of the Executive Secretary of the Association is located on 
the first floor of Columbian House of the University. Alumni are urged 
to keep the Secretary informed of changes of address or occupation and 
to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


1939-40 


President Hugh H. Clegg, LL.B. 1926 (A.B. 1920, Millsaps College) ; 
1301 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Vice Presidents : 
Columbian College.—Ermyntrude Vaiden Stearns (Mrs. Robert M. 
Stearns), A.B. 1927, A.M. 1931; 1424 Iris Street, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Council.—Grace B. Holmes, M.S. 1922, Ph.D. 1925 (B.S. 


iu University of Maryland) ; 245 Maple Avenue, Takoma Park, 
d. 


8c " 
m of Medicine.—Leslie H. French, M.D. 1924; 1726 I Street, 


, ‘ashington, D. С. 
“aw School.—George W. Neville, Jr, LL.B. 1929 (A.B. 1923, Uni- 
В ЭӨЧ of the South); Goodwin, Smith, and Neville, Shoreham 
$ uilding, Washington, D. C. 
МЕ of Engineering.—G. Chester Thom, B.S. in Е.Е. 1932, B.S. in 
$ i "5. 1934; 3726 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. С. 
ocho ^ 
Er of Pharmacy.—Malcolm G. Gibbs, Phar.D. 1902; 77 P Street, 
8 ms ashington, D. C. 
Scho ` 5 T А 
eg of Education—Harriet E. Garrels, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 
T 5 A.M. 1934; 1629 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
reasurer —M 


St Margaret M. Neumann, A.B. 1928; 6 East Woodbine 
Feet, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Executive Secretary.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in 
L.S. 1935; 2456 20th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee: 

Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E. 1918, C.E. 1920; 1422 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Newell W. Ellison, A.B. 1917, LL.B. 1921; 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Bourke Floyd, A.B. 1939; Office of the Sergeant-at-Arms, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Willard L. Hart, LL.B. 1926 (B.S. 1919, Clemson Agricultural CO 
lege) ; United States Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

Oscar B. Hunter, M.D. 1912, A.B. 1916, A.M. 1917; 1835 1 9060 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank H. Weitzel, A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1935; 2914 Tennyson Street 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL St )CIETY 


The George Washington University Medical Society, the organization 
of graduates of the School of Medicine, was established in 1905 an" 
since 1926 the Society has been affiliated with the General Alu 
Association. Its purposes are to cultivate friendly relations between t 
alumni and members of the Faculty by means of social gatherings 
advance medical science, and to aid the interests of the University 


: : 1 . ЖТ oe em- 
Graduates of the School of Dentistry are eligible for associate m 


bership. 
1939-40 
President.—Harry Arnold Hull McNitt, M.D. 1925, B.S. in Мей. 1925 
A.M. 1928; 1310 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
goth 


Vice President—William B. King, A.B. 1921, M.D. 1925; 734 
Street South, Arlington, Va. 


‚ " " 7 ington: 
Secretary.—Leslie Н. French, M.D. 1924; 1726 I Street, W ashingtoP 
D С. 


: oth 
Treasurer.—]oseph B. Glenn, M.D. 1921, B.S. in Med. 1921; 1606 2 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


pas d v XA e radu- 
The George Washington Law Association, the organization of ме 


ates of the Law School, was founded in 1912 and has been d 
A x : en А as 
with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes 


tate 
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in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 
keep the alumni of the Law School in closer touch with one another and 
Especially with members of their own classes, to gather and publish at 
Intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of these 


alumni, and to further the interests of the Law School. 


1939-40 


President —Newell W. Ellison, A.B. 1917, LL.B. 1921; 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


First Vice President.—Howard С. Kilpatrick, LL.B. 1922; 912 Amer- 
ican Security Building, Washington, D. С. 

Second Vice President. 
Washington, KG 

Third Vice President.—Tracy Ж Jeffords, LL.B. 1888 (Ph.B. 1886, 


LL.D, 1908, University of Vermont and State Agricultural Col- 
lege) ; Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mary M. Connelly, LL.B. 1922; 1700 T Street, 


Secretary-Treasurer-—C. Oscar Berry, LL.B. 1932, A.B. 1933; 2500 
41st Street, Washington, D. C. 


Xécutive Com mittee: 


E 


dward B. Beale, LL.B. 1927 (Chem.E. 1923, Lehigh University) ; 
"'ational Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936 (A.B. 1929, Williams 
College) ; Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. Hilton Jackson, A.B. 1891, LL.B. 1892, LL.M. 1893, А.М. 189% 
DCL, 1900; Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dwight D. Taylor, LL.B. 1931 (LL.M. 1932, Georgetown Univer- 
wty ;, B.S. 1934, American University); Union Trust Building, 
Washington, mC. и 

Ernest L. Wilkinson, LL.B. 1926 (A.B. 1921, Brigham Young Uni- 


versity; S.J]. D, 1927, Harvard University) ; Earle Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
аде Шау Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by 
the General an Division ot Library Science and became an affiliate of 
a closer relati Tue Association in 1935. It was established to foster 
the interests ope between the F aculty and graduates and to further 
a whole, the Division of Library Science and of the University as 
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1940-41 


President.—Janet Feiker, A.B. in L.S. 1935; 2137 Bancroft Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Vice President.—Mildred Benton, A.B. in L.S. 1934; 6653 Barnaby 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary —Elizabeth G. Wilson, Ex. 1934; 3409 Carpenter Street 


SE., Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer —Margaret Brown Wilson (Mrs. James A. Wilson), A.B. m 
L.S. 1933; 1610 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and has 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Association since that time. 
objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School of Eng" 


0 
neering in closer fellowship, to promote the general welfare of the Scho 
es of the ^ 


of Engineering and of the University at large, to foster activiti 
ance 


engineering organizations recognized by the University, and to adv 
the profession of engineering in general. 


1939-40 


; , s Nt s CER de 
President—Watson Davis, B.S. іп С.Е. 1918, С.Е. 1920; 1422 Rho 


Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


5 . x wits ч Јасе, 
Vice President.—Clarence Bruce, B.S. іп М.Е. 1929; 1725 L anier P 


Washington, D. C. 
m А y at Td "T . 3114 
Secretary-Treasurer—Lawrence С. Walter, B.S. іп Е.Е. 1932; 3 
38th Street, Washington, D. C. 
А . 1410 
Corresponding Secretary —Lewis W. Klopfer, B.S. in Eng. 1931; " 
Locust Road, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee: 
Roy F. Carty, B.S. in M.E. 1911, M.E. 1912; 1608 14th Street, 
ington, D. C. 
Benjamin C. Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E. 1920; 5733 4th Street, 
ington, D. C. 
Otis L. Turner, B.S. in M.E. 1932; West Falls Church, Va. 


Wash- 


Wash- 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


b The George Washington University Nurses Association was organ- 
ized in 1914. In 1936 this organization was made an integral part of 
the General Alumni Association, and graduates of the School of Nursing 
Were accorded associate membership. The objects of the Association 
are to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to 


Promote the advance of nursing in the interest of the George Wash- 


ington University Hospital. 


1940-41 
2 $ rr 
President — I oretta Culp Parsons (Mrs. Loretta C. Parsons), N.Cert. 
1931; 212 21st Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


Vice President. Valonta Watkins, N.Dip. 1928; 2514 Q Street, Wash- 
ington, D> С, 


Secretary -—Mary Schmid Kelly (Mrs. Winfield S. Kelly), N.Dip. 1929; 
1737 Hobart Street, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer. Jane Ridenour Terry (Mrs. William F. Terry, Jr.), 


N.Cert, 1931; the George Washington University Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. С. 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 
1939-40 


THE Ск н 
GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF ARKANSAS 


Preside ý : 
resident.—Julius A. Tellier, LL.B. 1905 (A.B. 1902, University of 


Vermont and State Agricultural College); 727 Pyramid Building, 
~ittle Rock, Ark. 


Vi AP 
resident —W alter L. Brown, LL.B. 1920; Courthouse, El Dorado, 


Secretara. T 
“Wie Treasurer. Н. Howard Cockrill, LL.B. 1933 (B.S. 1931, 
"ену of Virginia); 825 Pyramid Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


THe G 7 

GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF BALTIMORE 
“ge Harvey C. Bickel, LL.B. 1914; 310 Southway, Guil- 
А Baltimore, Md. 


Secret , . 
Mor, Marie O'Dea, A.B. 1923, M.S. in Chem. 1923; 230 South 
astery Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Ы СЕС TT TTI 
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کے 


Treasurer.—Archibald L. Russell, A.B. 1928; Windsor Court Apart 
ments, Baltimore, Md. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF CHICAGO 


President.—Elbert Н. Loyd, LL.B. 1904 (A.B. 1899, Colgate Univer- 
sity) ; 2457 East 73d Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Vice President.—Charles T. Shanner, A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1930; Suite 143% 
33 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Secretary-Treasurer.—Samuel W. Kipnis, LL.B. 1926; 1414 Monadnock 
Building, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or CINCINNATI 

President.—Rev. Dr. David R. Covell, A.B. 1910, A.M. 1914, L.H.D: 
1935 (B.D. 1916, General Theological Seminary); 2200 Victory 
Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Secretary.—Charles ЇЧ. Moore, M.S. 1905, Sc.D. 1932 (A.B. 1903s 
University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1908, Harvard University); Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio Н 
" - и ` " , {0 
Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or CLEVELAN 


President—Alvin J. Pearson, LL.B. 1895; Standard Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio | 

Vice President.—Edward J. Brunenkant, LL.B. 1921; 1521 NBC Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary-Treasurer.—Lillian С. Belden, LL.B. 1924 (Ph.B. 1913) 


Hiram College) ; 1732 Standard Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Executive Committee: 
Emanuel M. Davidove, LL.B. 1923; NBC Building, Cleveland, 
Lucile M. Wunderlich, LL.B. 1925; 1001 Huron Road, Clevelan® 


Ohio 


Ohio 
v.s 7 се 
George D. Bonebrake, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1925; 1759 Union-€ ommer 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


ore ~ , 7 " 2 5 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF DALLA 


à е à c (C. re 
President.—Harold M. Young, A.B. 1926; 602 Chamber ot Comme 


Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Veteran 


Vice President.—George E. Hughes, LL.B. 1922; United States 
Administration, Waco, Tex. 
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ass 


5 Becretary-Treasurer.—Christine L. Landers, Ex-1929; 4033 Hanover 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 

А Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB oF DENVER 

4 President. —Leslie E. Bratton, LL.B. 1915 (Graduate 1907, U. S. Naval 
Academy), Commander, U. S. N. (retired); Capitol Life Insur- 

, ance Company, Denver, Colo. 


Secretary-Treasure r.—Ronald A. Silver, A.B. 1925; Box 960, Denver, 


k Colo. 
Tue ( 


JEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB oF DETROIT 


: President. Franklin C. Knock, LL.B. 1922; 9th Floor, David Statt 
: | Building, Detroit, Mich. 
à | Vice President.—Robert C. Wilson, LL.B. 1927 ; 15290 Cleveland Street, 
Allen Park, Mich. 
i | Wteretary-Treasurer.— Louis M. Hopping, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1927; 
| 11996 Indiana Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
| Corresponding Secretary.—Laurette McKendree, A.B. 1921; 246 Madi- 
: son Street, Detroit, Mich. | 
Publicity Agent—Karl B. Lutz, LL.B. 1924, M.P.L. 1925 (A.B. 1920, H 
Bethany College, West Virginia); 680 Rivenvak, Birmingham, 
| Mich, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF | 
, Kansas City l 1! 
President Edward L. Scheufler, A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924; 1503 Com- | 
merce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
| Vice President — Joseph A. Horigan, Phar.D. 1885, M.D. 1888; 5 East 


54th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 


Secretary Conger R. Smith, LL.B. 1911; Temple Building, 904 Grand 
venue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Treasures, Albert F. 


Hillix, LL.B. 1924 (A.B. 1920, University of 
Issouri) ; 


Е 
1007 Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo. | 
| Tur GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
Los ANGELES 
Pre ; 
$ ` 
tdent.— Charles / 


н A. Sunderlin, LL.B. 1908 (A.B. 1907, University 
of ? ebrask 


а); 206 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


meh it TT TT tit bt 
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Secretary.—Albert S. Chase, Jr., M.D. 1932 (A.B. 1928, University of | 
Southern California) ; 1930 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Treasurer.—Kenneth C. Wiseman, LL.B. 1922; 723 Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
MILWAUKEE 
President.—Eleánore Cushing, M.D. 1916; 1432 North Humboldt Ave 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vice President.—Morris L. Stern, LL.B. 1906; 1147 Empire Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary.—Arnold C. Otto, A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1913 (A.B. 1911, Law- 
rence College); 740 North Plankenton Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Treasurer.—William C. Lyon, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; 2636 North 
66th Street, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Director—Herbert W. Cornell, LL.B. 1919 (A.B. 1908, University of 
Colorado) ; Civil Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 1 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or NEBRASÉ 


President.—Olaf W. Osnes, LL.B. 1922; 400 Brandeis Theatre Build- 


ing, Omaha, Nebr. 
Vice President.— 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Kennedy III, LL.B. 1935; First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


^ x , T ` Tew YORK 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB oF NEW YOR 


President.—Fritz von Briesen, LL.M. 1901, D.C.L. 1902 (A.B. 1895 
Harvard; LL.B. 1897, New York University); 49 Wall 5069 
New York City 


Vice President—Nelson Littell, A.B. 1920, LL.B. 1922; 22 East goth 
Street, New York City 
Secretary —Vernon L. Brown, A.B. 1927; 225 Lincoln Place, Brookly™ 


N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary—John B. Lathrop, A.B. 1934; 
Avenue, Harrison, N. Y. 


16 Emerson 


15 William 


Treasurer.—George M. Pollard, A.B. 1934, A.M. 1939; 
Street, New York City 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
| OKLAHOMA CITY 


| President.—Angelo C. Scott, LL.B. 1885, LL.M. 1885 (A.B. 1877, 
| A.M. 1880, University of Kansas; Litt.D. 1916, College of 
Emporia) ; 310 Northwest 16th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Secretary.— Harry B. Gilstrap II, A.B. 1925; 2008 Northwest 2oth 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE Georce WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


President. William E. Zimmerman, A.B. 1922; Lazy Creek Farm, 
-ansdale, Pa. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


President.—Protessor Lino J. Castillejo, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1919, 
p^ 1920; Malacanan Palace, Manila, P. I. 
*tary-Treasurer—Paterno C. Villanueva, A.B. 1925, A.M. 1927; 
Diversity of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Preside A 
enident.—William H. Parmelee, LL.B. 1918 (LL.M. 1920, M.P.L. 
920, Georgetown University) ; 1319 Farmers Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ecret CH YIN ` т ‚ 
ary—Alice S. Andrews, A.B. 1923 (A.M. 1934, University of 
ittsburgh ) ; 603 Broad Street, Sewickley, Pa. 
HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PORTLAND 
President т 


L rene Kushner King (Mrs. Howard A. King), LL.B. 1925, 
8 * 1926; 4131 NE. 24th Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
“retary. Howard 


versity) ; s 1 Allen King, LL.B. 1930 (A.B. 1927, Indiana Uni- 


NE. 24th Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 


THE > " T ` 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PuERTO Rico 


illiam Thornwall Davis, M.D. 1901 (Gradu- 


- Army Medical School); 927 Farragut Square, 


L 
Tonorary President—W 
ate 1902, О. $ 
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President.—Ramón C. Ruiz-Nazario, M.D. 1918; San Juan, Р. К. 
Vice President—Rafael Rivera-Aulet, M.D. 1916; Hospital Avenue 
Arecibo, P. R. 
Secretary.—Wilson P. Colberg, LL.M 1927 (LL.B 1926, University 
of Puerto Rico) ; Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Treasurer.—Ricardo F. Fernández, M.D. 1931; P. O. Box 673, San 
Juan, P. R. Í 
Permanent Delegate at Washington—Tomás Cajigas, M.D. 1918, B.S. 
in Med. 1919, M.S. 1921; 1801 I Street, Washjngton, D. C. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALNMNI CLUB or RICHMOND 
President.—]ohn A. Rollings, M.D. 1912; 923 West Franklin Street 
Suite 104, Richmond, Va. 
$есгеїату.—]оһп K. Hyde, A.B. 1929; 1319 Nottoway Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or ST. Louis ' 


Secretary.—Phineas H. Lamphere, LL.B. 1931 (B.S. іп E.E. 1927 Uni- 


versity of Idaho); 208 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
San Francisco 


President.—William S. Graham, M.P.L. 1908 (LL.B. 1906, LL.M. 
1907, National University) ; 57 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary —William H. Atkinson, Ex-1926; 582 Market Street Sa 

Francisco, Calif. 
^ ~ y , є ` É 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF $ЕАТТЬ 
President.—Oscar A. Zabel, LL.B. 1926; Fourth & Pike Building’ 
Seattle, Wash. 


; cranford 
Secretary —Charles А. LaFarge, J.D. 1937 (А.В. 1929, Stanfo 


University); 1505 Exchange Building, Seattle, Wash. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF ToLEDO 


University of 


President.—LaDow Johnston, LL.B. 1929 (A.B. 1925, 
Kansas) ; Suite 807, Second National Bank Building, Toledo, 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF TULSA 


President —Theodore Rinehart, LL.B. 1932; 515-17 Kennedy Building, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Vice President.—Joseph A. Gill, Jr., LL.B. 1925; 629 Kennedy Build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary. -Lela Howard Wood (Mrs. Robert Н. Wood), Ex-1910; 
217 East 24th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Tue ( 


JEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or UTAH 


President —William F. Beer, M.D. 1892; 181 B Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Vice Preside nt.—]ohn Jensen, LL.B. 1909 (A.B. 1906, University of 


tah); 920 Continental Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GOVERNMENT CLUBS 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY INTERIOR CLUB 
President Samuel J 
1919, Е 
4611 


Flickinger, LL.B. 1918 (LL.M. 1919, M.P.L. 
Georgetown University; D.C.L. 1922, American University) ; 
43d Street, Washington, D. C. 


Vi [ 
ice President — ames F. Abel, Ph.D. 1930 (A.B. 1901, University of 


N 3ê rap - ^ 
„evada; A.M. 1918, Stanford University) ; 2025 H Street, Wash- 
Ington, D), С. 


Se. : 
“Ben? Regina М. Schmidt, B.S. in Н.Е. 1933; 4919 Brandywine 
"tet, Washington, D. С. 
Tux GEORGE 
Pres; 
sident — Howard P. Locke, LL.B. 1927 (B.C.S. 1923, Washington 
College 


ment of Accountancy); Tax Division, United States Depart- 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Vic 
e Presi е t 
ler dent.— Paris Г. Houston, LL.B. 1935 (A.B. тозо, Lincoln 
orial University) ; 815 North Fillmore Street, Arlington, Va. 
Secretary 
ashin 


WASHINGTON University Justice CLUB 


Joseph A. Connors, Jr., LL.B. 1937; 4316 Windom Place, 
&ton, D, C. 


Th THE GRADUATE END( WMENT FUND 

eG А ` ч » : 
With the Mut Endowment Fund was founded by the classes of 1926 
Ject of Providing endowment to be used for the development 


SIIITIITITTITYL 
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of the University. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates who | 
sign a pledge of $100, payable annually in ten equal installments. 
The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal 
reaches the sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators of the Fun 
may pay to the University such sums as it may vote for erection of 
buildings, acquisition of sites, maintenance, and purchase of equipment 
At no time may money be drawn so as to leave a balance of less than 
$50,000 on deposit. ^ 
On request, the Alumni Secretary of the University will furnish pledge 
blanks to alumni. 


BoARD ОЕ ADMINISTRATORS* 


Chairman.—Ludwig Caminita, Jr., B.S. 1934, A.M. 1937; 501 North 
Lincoln Street, Arlington, Va. 


Vice Chairman.—Margaret Maize Boaz (Mrs. Noble Boaz), A.B. 
1928; 15 Old Chester Road, Bethesda, Md. 


Membe rs: 
Kenneth C. Beede, A.B. 1927; 4 Cleave Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
Wilhelmina Gude Hussey (Mrs. Hugh Hussey), A.B. in Ed. 1931, 
5935 3d Street, Washington, D. С. . 
Arthur F. Johnson, M.E. 1915; 1021 Oakcrest Road, Arlington, Үе 
Executive Secretary.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, А.М. in 
L.S. 1935; The University 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objects of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaint 
. . ( i 
ship among its members; (2) the advancement of women by the 1001975 


> dioe i CE O 
of scholarships in the various departments of the University, at 


$ р e 
every other possible means; and (3) the promotion of the interests 0 


University in every way. 


MEMBERSHIP 
membership? 
d student 
l have 


the 


1. The following persons shall be eligible for active 
(a) any woman who for one year has been a regularly registere 
in The George Washington University, provided that she shal 
received credit for thirty hours of work; (5) any woman member of J 
Faculties, Council, or Board of Trustees; any woman on the administf 


i . à s , member ® 
tive staff; the wife of recognized head of the household of any тет : 


Р of ап, 
inistrative st 


the Faculties, Council, Board of Trustees, or of the adm йе: 
University: 


(c) any woman recipient of an honorary degree from the 


* Elected by the subscribers 
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2. The following persons shall be eligible for associate membership; 
(a) any graduate woman student upon her registration in the University; 
(^) the wife of any graduate man student upon the registration of the 
latter in the University. 

Associate members shall have all privileges and obligations of member- 
ship except those of voting and holding office. 


1939-40 
President, Margaret R. Pepper, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1926, A.M. 
1931; 1734 P Street, Washington, D. C. 
Vice Presidents: 
Mrs. Russell McNitt; 3058 Porter Street, Washington, D. C. 
Alice H. Drake, Ex-1918; 1410 Girard Street, Washington, D. C. 
Rec Ording Secretary.—Helen G. Gantley, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1927 


(A.M. 1934, Columbia University) ; 2726 Connecticut Avenue, 
W ashington, D. C. 


Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. Winfield D. Bennett. A.B. 1934; 1919 
N Street, Washington, D. C. 


Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—Elizabeth Middlemas, A.B. 1934; 
1425 Madison Street, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer — Pauline Lohmann, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1923, A.M. in 
“d. 1929; 429 4th Street NE., Washington, D. C. 


ds і Pn < E 
"stant Treasurer — Mrs, Thomas B. Brown (A.B. 1917, Cornell Uni- 
*rsity) ; 2810 23d Street, Arlington, Va. 


Histori ` : 
ож tan.—Sara R. Lerch, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1927, A.M. 1928; 
526 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 


MUTT DTT TTT 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—Senior and junior students who are candidates for | 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Columbian 
College (in exceptional cases, senior and junior students in other non- 
professional divisions of the University) and who have shown broad cul- 
tural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, gen- 
eral promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 pef 
cent of a class, be elected to membership by the Faculty members of the 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. 

Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is 
to encourage original investigation in science pure and applied. Out® 
standing graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full member- 
ship, and undergraduates who have shown marked ability in researc 
may be elected to associate membership. 

Order of the Coif—aA national legal society, the purpose of which is 
to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those 
who have attained a high grade of scholarship 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which | 
is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment 


Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage 
and reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which 1$ 
limited to those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at 
least 3.50. 

Artus.—A national economics society 

Delphi.—An intersorority society 

Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic honor society 

Gate and Key.—An interfraternity society 


Iota Sigma Pi.—A national honorary chemical society for women { 
e 0 


Kappa Kappa Psi.—A national honorary fraternity, the purpos : 
a 


which is to encourage good fellowship, leadership, scholarship, 
musical ability among college band members 

Mortar Board.—A national honorary society for senior college 
stressing leadership, scholarship, and service 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—4A national fraternity emphasizing lead 
in extracurricular activities 4 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity established to encourage "€ 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limite 
to those freshman men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 


women; 


ership 
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Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society 


Pi Lambda Theta.—A national honorary fraternity for women in the 
field of education 


Sigma Gamma Epsilon.—A national honorary geology fraternity 


Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national honorary physics fraternity 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society—A scholastic society in the School of 

Cdicine. Students of the third and fourth years who maintain a 
Scholastic average of 86 per cent are eligible for associate membership. 
1 William Beaumont Medical Society.—A society founded with the ob- 


Ject of encouraging and stimulating medical students in work of indi- 
Vidual investigation 


SBILILITITTITTE 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Epsilon Iota (medicine), Alpha 
Kappa Kappa (medical men), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and econom- 
ics), Alpha Pi Epsilon (home economics), Chi Upsilon (geology), Delta 
Phi Epsilon (foreign service), Delta Theta Phi (law), Kappa Beta Pi 
(law), Mortar and Pestle (pharmacy), Phi Alpha Delta (law), Phi Chi 
(medicine), Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta Epsilon (medicine), Phi 
Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Phi (law), Phi Pi Epsilon ( foreign 
service), Phi Sigma Rho (philosophy), Pi Delta Epsilon (journalism), 


Theta Tau (engineering) 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Theta Delta Chi, Phi Sigm? 
phi 
Tau 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha, 
Kappa, Delta Tau Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
Alpha, Sigma Nu, Acacia, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Phi Epsilon Pi, 
Epsilon Phi, Alpha Mu Sigma, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Tau Alpha Omeg^ 
Tau Sigma Rho 

SOCIAL SORORITIES 

Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Phi Mu, Alpha Delta Pi, 

Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Карра 


Kappa Gamma 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


iati arican 
Association, Ame ric 
can Institute 
1Са1$% 


Aesculapian Society (pre-medical), Student Bar 
Society of Civil Engineers, Men’s Education Club, Ameri 
of Electrical Engineers, The Engineering Council, Le Cercle Frat 
Universitaire, El Club Espafiol, German Club, Charles Clinton Swisher 
History Club, Home Economics Club, Mathematics Club, America® 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Association of Medical Students 
F. A. King Obstetrical Society, Psychology Club, Lester Е. War 


Sociological Society 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


( )rganizatiof: 
Presby- 


Avukah, Baptist Student Union, Christian Science 
Episcopal Club, Luther Club, Mormon Club, Newman Club, 
terian Club, Wesley Club 
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MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Girls’ Glee Club, Men’s Glee Club, Symphony Club, University 
Band 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (the annual), The Student Handbook (manual of 
University information), The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper). 
he George Washington Law Review 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


„Асе of Spades Bridge Club, Colonial Campus Club, Cue and Curtain 
x (dramatics), Debate Council, Freshman Club, Interfraternity 
Council, Interfraternity Pledge Council, International Students Society, 
Er Pan-Hellenic Council, Keep America Out of War Club, Literary 
ES Magna Carta Club, Masonic Club, Men's Independents Organi- 
Club $ Panhellenic < ouncil, Riding C lub, Rousers (cheering), Sailing 

» Student Council, Student Union, Varsity Lettermen's Club, Wom- 


э, al, y ea pee = z ч 
N's Athletic Assoc iation, Women’s Fencing Club, Women Students’ 
9vernment Association 


ELITTITTITTTTE 
E 
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Academic Council, хїх-хх - 
Academic status of the University, 5 
Accounting, courses in, 188, 189, 190, 


ies, student, 44, 340747. 
istration, officers of, xviii 
Admis ion, 11-15 

Columbian College, 14, 65-66 
Education, school « f, 137-39, 143-44 
"ngineering, School of, 15 
Governm« nt, School of, 151 
Junior College, 13-14 

“aw School, 15. 106-7 


Medicine, School 
: 


f, 15, 96-97 
Pharmacy, School of, 129 
'remedical curricu] 

"rofessional S 
University St 


А 161-62 

EL - d 

“vanced standing, 11-12. 13, 97, 107, 

t Ade? 141, 143-44 

/ ee ers, Junior C llege, so 

| 4 j tory system, Junior College, 51-52 
amni and allied ass ciations, 331-43 
“Mount of work, c —53, 67, 110, 121, 

5 


130, 139, 144. I 
Anatomy ^. 44 


› 
A. » Courses in, 73 
ў =з Тестайоп of Art, courses in, 174-75 
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Ph.B! 1935, University of Wisconsin D.C 
Porotto, Fortunato Igino КІ. 
amsey, Donald James 1 
P Graduate 1924, United States Nava 
| Academy Nebr. 
| Reed, Emery A 4 Teachers 
І. А 1935, Nebraska State Teacher 
1. College, Chadron D.C. 
Reeder, Samuel Bye Ir с жщ 
J. A.B. 1938, The George W ти 
Jniversity Ind. 
. Replogle, Harold Hasting 
" f Col 
| Del 
Va. 
. Kans 
a rde 1 ` 
A.B 1938, The George Washir stor 
University s i 
: Sherman, Paul Dwight Uni it M А William NJ. 
3.B.A. 1930, Boston Universi y , Williams ез Ham Washinston 
i [ Smith, Clyde Wilna : „ m. A.B. 1935, The George wa 
J A.B. 1937, The George Washingt n Ur low 
University , à Iowa 
. Sommer, Kenneth Richard oe N.Y. P B.S Mo. 
">. 1938, The George Washington Wilsor gan 
University ae AF 
> Stallings Mary Leslie Tex 
A.B, 1935, University of Maryland Ind 
Stepler, Harold Gordon f e 
^ 1938, The George W ashington 
niy Sit 40 iw 
` vr FEBRUARY 22, 1940 N.Y. 
Andersen, Daniel Johannas Va 
Ав, 1937, Т 


ie George Washington 
"Diversity 
Bec erman, Lawrence 
АВ, 


Colo. 
N.Y. E ш. 
1934, Broo lyn College m Р 
Berndt, Сн Brooklyn C Okla - Calif 
Burt, Barbara Bothwell A 2 Jarbara State 
“ampbell, Roy Davies, Jr Ark ta Barbera 5 
‘rr 1936, The George Washington ege Ohio 
University Ч ling " 
Carson, Raymond Kit Tenn, College Utah 
Oper, Walter Trexler Pa ига! 
ureton, Stewart Calif State Agricu е 
А.В, 1935, University of California « N.C 
Edwards, Luther Rice Va. r n, Armistead Jones ; h : 
ME 1932, Virginia Polytechnic M AR 1936, University of North 
Dstitute 7 
Elliott, Charles Francis Ga. ^ siad { ^ vp 
A.B, 1931, Harvard University s f New Mexico Nebr. 
| Fletcher, How ard, Jr Va. а `” 
B.S, 1932, Virginia Military Institute of Nebraska Mo. 
Flynt, John James, Jr. Ga Vt. 
A.B, 1936, University of Georgia 
Gaston, Leslie Homer Ind 
B.S 1920, Purdue University 
M.S 1932, 


Norwich University 
Jniversity of Michigan 


33, Harvard University 


BAMILLIITITTTE 
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Race, Anthony Joseph 0 
A.B. 1935, Ohio University 
Rees, Bynum Fay M 
Rhodes, Frar Marion M 
A.B. 1932, Southeast Missouri State 
Fla 
Ureg 
( 
ado 
rsity 
Ten 
Md } 
Nebr 
al 


Master or Laws 


JUNE 14, 1939 


Тез. | 


Hoage, Alden Wa р. R ' 
A.B. 1928, 1 f Maryland В.В.А. 1 | 
LL.B. 1932, The ( e Was! LL.B. 1 к: 
University Unive 
] п, Hildemar Ё N.Dak і 
LL.B. 1938, The George Washingtor 
I er 


J URIS’ DOCTOR 


NE I4, 1939 


De grees Confe rred 


Featherston, С. Moxley Tex O'Rour 
A.B. 1935, Hardin-Simmons Uni- (Wit 
versity A.B 
Fletcher, Lloyd, Jr. Tex ( 
F B.B.A 1936, University of Texas Richa rt Le payun 
Teedman, Milton N.Y. B.S ‚ Harvard Ur 
H.B: 1934, Brooklyn College Robb, Eugene Spivey 
lutchi harl Va AB Ur versity of Nebraska 
Shar; Ke 
B.S The George Washingt 
Ca l 
1 Smith i 
A.B er ania State 
N.Y ( 
b Sr sle 
rk С Re aer F e 
N.Y Institute 
Stohl, Ralph Nel 
Ga A.B. 1934, 1 l 
6 1 tior Sylvester, M Im Duncar 
"Айча uate 1924, United States Naval Gr te 1925, United States Naval 
сас lemy A le 
Меле t, Wor N.Mex Tyler, Ly worth, Jr 
mmi ty of New Mex B.S. 1935, Colleg Charlest 
E Pa Wyss, Walther Erwir 
t College W -letinetios 
Ark B.S. 1 3, M.S. 1934, University 
of Missouri Wisconsin 
N.Mex 
ity of New Mexico 
FEBRUARY 22, 194 
Hau 
pner, John Wesley Va Hosley, Richard Elmer _ 
1934, Princeton University М.Е. 1934, С ell University 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


BACHELOR oF SCIENCE ІХ CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Bauer qe ard Arnold D.C ү 
Blum, Solomon Lt! Mi і tes Naval 
B Diaw 1932, University of Bre эм 
lor 
1, FEBRUARY 22, 194 


D.C Millard, August E 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


JUNE 14, 1939 


Beat 
Brod; Robert Willian 
naugh, anat . Md Sa Lee 
Holl Alfred Tay] 
"ley Max Vinson ы D.C Smith, n, Jr 
Ala 


FEBRUARY 22, 1940 
Link, Julius Harold 


N.Y. 


Md. 


D.C. 
W.Va. 


N.Y. 
D.C. 
Wash. 


"вагань? 
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e اھ‎ 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


JUNE 14, 1939 
Lane, Edward John Henry D.C. 


Miku Charles John Mass. 
Sinners, ae D.C. 


Froyd, Lawrence Wilbur V 


1. 
Frye, William Neff W.Va. 
j Mass 

] 


Gareau, Charles Fre 
Hartnell, George Freeman M 

FEBRUARY 22, 194 | 
Capozio, Eugene Raymond Va. Donovan, John Theodore R.I. 
Christopher, Maxwell George Md Willis, John Brewster D.C. [ 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


JUNE 14, 1939 


] Utah Pea ird Pa. 
N.Y. Tuck LY. 
Jr D.C Wal ( 1 j N.Mex- 

Md. 

FEBRUARY 22, 194 
D.C. Ragan, Joseph Bernard D.C. 
rd Va Shepherd, Warren Dee Uu 
mar D.C Tranth Forrest Franklin N.C 
THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


JUNE 14, 1939 


Adler, Seymour D.C Mistretta, Slavatore Antonnino 
Clayton, Charles William D.C B.S. 1932, Georgetown University 
Epstein, Julius D.C. Tievsky, George DG 
Phar.G. 1934, The George Wash- Tourkin, David м 
ington Phar.G. 1931, University of Mary- 
Ginsburg, T! re Herzl D.C land 
Gitomer, Norr e C. 


FEBRUARY 22, 194 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


JUNE 14, 1939 


Alee, John Gage Mont. Kagen, Ethel Wool Utah 
(With distinction Kerr, Kleon Harding D.C 
Barnes, Ruth Ellen D.C. Kirby, Dulcia Yowell Md. 
Bodily, David Cook Utah Larison, Oliver Kugler N.C 
Butts, Helen Elizabeti N.Y Leeper, Mary Esther Minn. 
Donoghue, Mary Eleanor Calif Meehl, Evelyn Grace DC 
Dreese, Dorothy Coble Va Merelman, Muriel C! e pc 
Fanaroff, Thelma D Miller, Elvert Frankl D.C. 
; i fle D.C Misiek, Eleanor Norris р.С- 
п Тех Reed, Olive E pc 
Va. » 


D. Rosensweig, Bernice 
Schoolfield, Lucille Dillard 


Degrees Conferred 


FEBRUARY 22, 1940 


Bingham, Marion Dee Utah Peitz, Agnes Catherine 
Dillon, Thelma W.Va. 1 1 Bernard 
` Gillis, Georgina Gweneth Maine ounds, th Wilkinson 
9 Manning, Martha Ellen Ga. Shaw, Margaret Ruth 
д orris, Hilma Maria Md. Wiler, Jessie Ex 
е Ostermayer, Е igenia Williams D.C. Winn, Agnes Shir 


BACHELOR OF Science IN Home Economics 


^ r UNE 14, 1939 


Allen, Marjorie Florence Maine Duvall, Jane Sedgwick 
(With distinction) 


arr, Olivia Ruth Nixon D.C. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1940 


А Pagan, Alice Gwendolyn D.C. E 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
| JUNE 14 
ч Alex Frances Clement oa 
| x, Frances Clemen d 
Г Castell, Jane Je беп МА 
paris, Robert Keith Nebr. 
eiker, Barbara-Jean D.C, 
arshall, John 1 Сай 
Аа, prank Weaver Tex 
. in, Hortense 1 К 
ugh, Elear Я con 3 De 


MASTER OF ARTS 


JUNE I4, 1939 


| Austin, Violet Kath 


Kathryn D.C. Hull, Fern Colo 
A Ua 2928, The George Washington A.B. , University of Colorado 
Boy ersity | Kiernar D.C. 
lan, Mary Norma D.C. A.B 8, The George Washington 
i 721935, The George Was n Ur 
Burk, versity King, Va. 
"AE Jane Macauley D.C. A.B hington x 
10937, The George Washington Jr 
Byler резу Kornitz D.C. 
"Aj Ema Shumway D.C. A.B. be George Washington 
14:928, The Се rge Washington J 


China 
~ 1930, Lingm University 
f Clay Canton, China зай 
А Son, Gladys Marion D.C 
y, 1928, The George Washingtor 
Emmen ity 
~Mmert 
, Beverly Agnes D. 


P1 , ` 
938, The Ge ge Washingtor 


AiL TTT: 
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Solomon, Edward Wellington Calif Veon, Dorothy Helene Nebr. | 
Ed.B. 1932, University of California Ў $, University of Nebraska Р | 
at Los Angeles mas Chambliss Va. 
Strayer, Fra D.C. B.S. 1915, Virginia Military In- 


B.S. 1935, n stitute 4 
University Wood, Hazel Caroline Va. 
Torgerson, Helen Wis B.S. 1934, Madison College 


B.S. 1928, University of Minnesota 


FEBRUARY 22, 1940 


Maria Louise D.C Jewell, Alice Adonna Iowa | 
The George Washington A.B. 1931, Grinnell College х ^" 
у Junkin, Virginia Wallace Pa. 
therine Russel D.C. B.S. 1938, Beaver Coll 
lastings College Mies Castes MT ao D.C. | 
tta G n D.C B.S. 1935, Wil College 
Northwestern University Mitchell, Orrel D.C. 
na Elsie Va. A.B. 1929, Ge wn | ersity m 
Mary Washington Col Mohr, Rose Laura N.Y: 
Vt. 
ree Washington 
ыа аны s.c. 
ersit of Georgia Va 


raham 
cipal University of 


ington ! 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


JUNE 14, 1939 a 

p.c. 

Anderson, Dale S.Dak Kocher, Charles Peter Fla. 

Aylesbury, Virginia Kans Kuppers, Robert Harlow Mo. 
Bailey, Alice K. J D« ngdor ye LaVerne Ores: į 

r liam Cl Va. Lawrie, Cleme 1a Newbold D.C: 

rt D.C Madden, Myron Lewis D.C 

Nor Ind Marks, Erwin Nebr- 

Cr 1 Гех eyer | ^ Ку. 

t D.C Md 

Il pc 

Md Conn 

Nev. p.c 

Va Ga 

D.C Va 

Md pc 

wort D« D.G 

Cor nu › N.Y: 

Calif ng, Harold Martir pe 

Va nan, Samuel pé 

W, Antoinette Marie Ohio 


Calif Whipple, Frances Elizabeth 


Degrees Conferred 


FEBRUARY 22, 1940 


l. | Coffman, Arthur George Ill. Miller, Frank Richard Utah | 
Draisner, Abe М. Tex. Rice, James Emmor, Jr. Va. | 
Kaufman, Morris N.Y.  Stolar, Morris David D.C. | 
. Knott, William Maury Nebr. Turner, Marshal Swanson N.C. "a 
McCoy, Harry Stanbery daho Whitaker, Robert Leighton Idaho Wee 
[| 
MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT | | | 
a | JUNE 14, 1939 
ie 
le ? Hays, Kenneth Newt n Kans. Sharp, Charlot Ohio ; i 
A.B. 1933, Municipal University of A.B. 1937, Connecticut College i 
: Wichita Waggener, Margaret Louise Calif. Iu 
Johnson, K 1! Utah B.F.S. 1937, University of Southern Hn 
B.S 1933, am Young Uni- California H 
versity Webner, William Gordon D.C. 1 
Lewis, James Histed Pa. A.B. 1936, American University IB 
3. 1935, The George Washington | | 
niversity 
I 
FEBRUARY 22, 1940 I 
McKinnie, Will N.Dak. fi 
B.S. 1934, North Dakota Agricul- ll 
tural College | S 
|! j ў 
ina 
IB 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE || 
7 BACHELOR OF ARTS IN LiBRARY SCIENCE Hi 
| JUNE 14, 1939 He 
B { 


Zurn с i = ج‎ 
Tnett, Elizabeth Susong Tenn. Simpson, Thomas Will Miss. 


Matthews, Annie Marguerite Md A.B. 1929, College of Wooster ІА 
1937 ngton Vogeding, Marg te Rebecca Ind. II 
Diversity A.B. 1931, Indiana University "n 
Master or Arts IN LIBRARY SCIENCE | е 
|| 
JUNE 14, 1939 "e 
Smith, Mary Philomena W.Va | i 


A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 


HONORARY DEGREES 
JUNE 14, 1939 


Doctor of Science 
Doctor of Laws 


Ы ТСЕ 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


HOLDERS OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


1939-40 
| 


4 nd Griggs, Mary Brooks Robertson 

hn Gage Allee, Edgar Robey Baker, Jr., Gustavo Belaval, f 
Morton Churchill, Jacob Mayr 

c гї , Roye Llewellyn Lowry: 

e Wagner, Sidney Wese% 


Chew, 


Dorothy Ellen 
Margaret Audrey 


Daniel Roland 


Sue Stokely Burnett, 

Paul Carter, Jane 

ha Dekelbaum 

afer, Richar 

cy seph Kolker, | 
‚ Betty ' Louise Martin, 

itz, Dora Kristine Oddsson, 

s William Mathews Ro 

| Smith, Frances 


` Marj rie Vesta Wilkins 


na Foster B 
e Mae Carper 


Richar 


telle Shert 1 
і Margaret I tobert Orr 
n Olga Williams, Wil 


Metzerott Schol 


Franklin Edv 
Marti 


'owell Hillman, 


han Dowd 


ох, Joseph 


ma Freshman Prizes in Chemistry Raymond Nathan Brown, Sidney С 


enior Prize in Chemistry С 
rise in French Mu 
a Prize in Chemistry ar 
; n Heme 


Marsha 
n Hallberg 


nce Wilbur Froyd 


Scholarships and Awards 


E. К. Cutter Prize in English: John Gage Allee i 
Daughters of the American Revolution Prize in American History Sue Stokely Burnett 
Tarry Cassell Davis Prizes in Public Speaking 
First Semester: First Margaret Ki 
Second——Jesse Neal Tomey 
Third—Jesmond Dene Balmer 
Second Semester: First—E Ivert Franklin Miller 
Sec Edward Lenahan Good 
Isaac Davis Prizes in Pu i Speaking 
First: Simon Rottenberg 


nsman 


1 illiam Thor nwall Davis Prize in Ophth 
Delphi Prize in Junior Scholarship and 
Delta Sigma Rho Prizes to the Winners of 
Epsilon 

Jelta Zeta Prize in Bot 
allstworth Prize in Pat | 
pon Prise in Greek: Marie Garland ! 
"Ҹгофеап History Prize: Simon Re ttenberg 
Wihwa Evans III. Memorial 

ilie Е, Fitch Prize 
"аата Carrington G 
nts Douglas Goddard 
cortan Richardson Ge 
ати Herrick Pr 
jj diner G. Hu 


ett Hollis Bellows 


Prise in French 
¢ in Pharmacy 
Prize in ( nere 
Charles Morr 
fy E { Memorial Prize i 
y alusotoshi Prizes in Phe 
Junior Prize: James Thomas Haden 
Ka Smior Prize: Seymour / 


earner Prize in Le ir 
otter Board Priz rihip and Activities: Sue Stokely Burnett 
Маг. Delta Kappa Prize in Activities: Vincent mes De Angelis 

Phi | dronaux Prize in Medicine Lawrence Albert Rapee 

Phi p,^4 Prize for Sophomore Schol ship: Ira Vernon Brown 


п 


tn Sophomo 


Phi Me Sigma Prise for Freshman Scholarship: Paul Robert McClenon 
is" i І Science Hazel Marie S lwood 


to the Winner of the Freshma 


|! Oratorical Contest: Edward Lenahan 


i Sigma s , А 
Ph E Sone Prize in Zoology: Jean Hel 


- gma Nileen Cooper Prize in Ps 
Pi Reta Phi Activity Prize: Barbara Ruth Harmon 
Emmert Theta Prize for the Most Meritorious Master's Thesis in Education: Beverly Agnes 


nn 
ty Martha Winters Gammon 


athematics: Gilbert Agnew Hunt, Jr. 


a 7 
Siem фа Prise in Chemistry Harry Merliss 
Sigma 7 Sigma Prize in Physics Katherine Sheila McShane 


ze in Engineering: Francis Lewis Hermach 

James yp, te in Latin: Marie Garland McNeese 

|, MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize im Physics: Gaines Kenn 

8 Swisher Prize in History Melvin Daniel B 
е in Engineering: Charles John Mikuszewsk 

ourne Weddell Peace Prize: Leo Ad 1 


Palmes 


ph Bad 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


1939-40 
Biology. 
апу: ое Jane Beall, B.S., James Abbott Fowler 
Mme. , sse Carleton Calver, A.B., John Leaton К an, Muriel Maxine Schatz 


ministration 


McClenon, e 7 Catherine Louise Bour, West MacKelvie Cureton, A.B., Paul Robert 


ти ilmer Pickens, A.B. 
charles e yr Bressler Bendigo, B.S., Buckles, B.S., Isaac Feldman, 
оре McAdam, Ordon, B.S., Werner Max Rutledge Martin, B.S., Eugene 


Connor, BS” ES» Isadore Mockrin, B.S., Herman Jackson Morris AM. Rober Thomas 
Edward Mos" John Howard Payne, John Watson Perry, B S., Edward Joseph Prosen, B.S., 
ington, B g Sman, B.S., Ernest Lyman Weise, Eleanor Werble, B.S., George Sanford Worth- 


[ae 
"сайлавы 


- 
Bruce Lindeman, 
Edward Eugene 
Helen Evelyn 

ce James | 

‘ r Price, Ога 

Rogers, Thomas $ 
e Rambo Walter 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 
1939-40 


4 с C 
ec 
‹ 
40 re R 
f Me I 
nt is 
I Ihe S 
G Ihe S 
( The D 
Spec —Si 
Uncl.—l 


>>>>>>> 


Unive 
Ageloff, 1 J. ( 
Ager, How ( 
A.B Univer 
^" He A 


af “Mian Simmons (Ur 
U 


193 А iv.) 
4. The George W ashingt 


ter 
the 
| 
, | 
Gove it 
ersity 
Tex 


у D.C 
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fAiken, Richard (Ed., A.M.) | D.C. 
B.S. 1933, Kent State University 
Akers, Edna (L.S. 114%) Ky. 


Akman, Leonard Carl (Jun. $9) D.C 

Albright, M. Louise (Ed., A.M.; Univ.) D.C. 
A.B. 1933, A.M. 1940, The George 

Washington University 


Albright, Mildred Booth (Jun.) D.C. 
, D. 
Md 
rge Washington 
John D. (Col. 81) Fla 
r M. (Law 11) Utah 
7, Brigham Young Univer- 
r, Harold Bell (Jun. 30) Tex. 
(Univ.) N.Y. 
tarling (Col. 106) Ky. 
71) Tex 
D« 
Ka 
t llege 
s Strickler (Jun. 40) Mo 
I 1, am Curtis (Col., A.M.) M 
B.S. 1938, Millsaps College 
Allee, John Gage (Col., A.M.) Mont 
A.B. 1939, The George Washingtor 
a Mae (J 59) N.J 
e M. (Univ.) M 
ara E. (Ur ) D.C 
r ne Silver (Univ.) W.Va 
ly Marguerite (Ed. 70) D.C 
La 
Tex 
Va 
D.C 
D 
Va 
nd 
Maine 
B.S. 19 n 
University 
Allen, Roy Charles (Jun. 42) D.C 
Allen, Thomas W Pa 
Alley, Doris Vale Nebr 
f Alley, Joshua Bishop D. 
A.B. 1939, West Virginia University 
Allgrove, Jessemine Nelson ( Jun. 3) Mass 
Allison, H. Bryan (Eng.; Jun.) Tex 
Allison, Samuel Francis (Law II) Pa 
A.B. 1925, B.S. 1927, Susqueha 
ice (Jun. 55) Mc 
d (Univ.) D.( 
Allman, Leo Michael (Ed., A.M.) D.C 
937, Wilson Teachers College 
th Louise (Univ.) Va. 
| Doris (Univ.) D. 
Almgren, Frederick Justin (Law II) Ala 
B.S. 1924, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
fAlmquist, Norman Theodore (Univ.) Kans 
Alpert, Rena Grace (Law III) D.C 
A.B. 1937, Hunter College 
tAlpher, Judith (Ed., A.M.) D.C. 
B.S. 1934, Wilson Teachers College 
Alpher, Ralph Oscar (Jun. 36) D.C 
ZAlschuler, Evelyn Gardner (Ed. 89) D.C. 


on, Quentin L. R. (Law I) Utah 


, University of Utah 


, Und.) D.C. 
, Cornell 

, University of Chicago | 

| (Law, LL.M.) N.Y. 
New York State College 


for Teachers 


Albany 


aw School 

| Ed. 87%4) NY: 
(Jun. 25) 
scorge Chester (Col. 113) 

John Frederick (Jun. $2) Pa 
dola, Edward А. (Jun. 63) 
ts, Dorothy Louise (Col. 11534) D.C. 
k, Frederick Eugene (Med. 1) We. 
Margaret Charlotte (Col., A.M.) D.C. 

acher College 

ira Elizabeth (Jun.) D.C 
vey (Med. I) Coan 


The George Washington 


isty (Ed. 75) 


nard (Med. П) NJ- 


а ате andi 
r Olaf (Law II). Mas* 
orcester Polytechnic 

Va. 

nder (Jun. 45) " 
let (Univ.) | рб 

r University D.C 
D.C. 
D.C 
astings College Va. 
And ] (Univ.) rash. 
An ina Othelia (Univ.) WC. 

tAr Frank (Jun.) » 
Anderson, Gilbert I. (Med. II) |. lowa 

A.B. 1939, The George Washington 

University А io 
And n, Hayward Hunter (Univ.) oY. 
Ar », Helen (Jur 8) Itah 
Anderson, Howard Jeremy (Law III) Ш® 
1936, University of Utah Kans. 


n, John Chris (Law II) 

938, University of Kansas pc. 

rson, Leroy Victor (Jun. 6) 

Anderson, Pearl Rosalin (Col., A.M.) 
B.S. 1936, Mont State College D.C. 

n, Peter Harden (Univ.) . 

A.B. 1936, The George Washingto® 

University 4 

nderson, Robert Smith (Univ.) D.C 


, A.M. 1931, Columbia 


y Va. 
1, Sarah McEachen (Col. 95) Calif. 
, Stewart A. (Med. I) Utah 
Wendell B. (Law II) i 
1935, Utah State Agricultura 
ollege olo. 
sen, Arden Leedy (Law II) С, 
sen, Paul (Univ.) i м 
1938, The George Washingto® 
чүзү Minn 
Dan John (Univ.) Colo. 
Jon Leverett (Col. 86) ^ PG 
нае Montague (Ed: 11695). Dak 
lice (Law, LL.M.) 2. 
: LL.B. 1925, Û niversity 


' Dakota wis. 


App. Oliver Leonard (Ed. 70) 


Students Registered 


Appich, Anna Virginia (Col. 90) 
Appich, Arlene Furling (Col., A 
» Western Maryla 


1 Arrowsmith (Law II) 
versity of Michigan 
‹ Jacob (Ed. 101) 
August, Frank Joseph (Jt 

fAverill, Felix Eugene (Univ.) 


‚ L. Ray (Law П) 


ich, Frances Eliz 
Apple, Jackson 1 


University 


Appleman, Adolph (1 eth (Law IT) 


Lebanon Valley College 


3 3, M.S. 1 234, University 


ard William (Law III) 


ersity of Chat- 


illiam Max (Govt., 


» The George Was 


Andrew (Univ.) 


niversity of North 


The George W 


» Florida St ite С 


^h Alexander (С 
«e, Jr. (Law |) 


ity е George Y ty of Michigan 


D.C. 


Idaho 


Tenn. 


N.C. 
W.Va. 
Kans. 


Kans. 
D.C. 


D.C. 


ў 
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The University 


Bairstow, Richard Raymond (Law 1) Ill 
A.B. 1939, University of Illinois 
Baisden, Alexar Thomas (Jun. 9) D.C 
TBaken, Sydney ( v.) N.Y 
Baker, / a Thurman (Col., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
University 
Saker, Edgar Robey, Jr. (Col. 64) D.C 
Baker, Harry LeRoy (Jun.) Okla 
tBaker, Henry Mason (Jun. 6) Ill. 
TBaker, Homer Horton (Univ.) D.C 
Jaker, Lois Rose (Col., A.M.) Iowa 
A.B. 1931, Colorado State College 
f Education 
Baker, Martha Thornburg (Ed., A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1‹ Marshall College 
Zaker, Ste t Lee (Jun. 44) D.C 
Baker, Wi Keene (Univ.) D. 
Balch, Mou H. (Jun. 78) Maine 
Bal« Margaret MacDonell (Col 
314) Md 
Baldinger, Leonard (Jun. 96) Pa 
{Ва ger, Sheldon 21е n.) D.C 
Jaldwin, Charles Fran 
(Jun. 66; Col.) Micl 
Fr lin Hunter (Univ.) D. 
; e Hull, Jr. (Law I) D.C 
g. 1936, Yale University 
Baldwin, Harriet Gertrude (Jun. 6) D. 
} J D.C 
D.C 
on 
D.C 
Ill 
Oh 
Ind 
Va 
N.Mex 
Col 
D.C 
Jay (Eng. 64) Md 
ıe Marie (Jun. 32) D.C 
lliam W. (Eng. 98) Оһ 
Chester (Ed., A.M.) Pa 
The George Washing 
ty 
Banigan, Calvin Byron (Law I) Nev 
B.S. 1913, University of Nevada 
fBanks, Dolly Madison (Jun. 39) Ky 
Banks, Don H. (Law III) Utah 
Banks, Elizabeth Anna (Law I) Conn 
A.B. 19 The George Washington 

University 
Banning, Eugene Rutherford (Jun. 43) D.C 
Bannon is L. (Law II) Was 
Banyas rence (Col., A.M.) N.Y 

B.S. 1930, College of the City of 

New York 

B.S. in C.E. 1935, The George 

Washington University 
Barauskas, Anthony Peter (Jun. 64; 

Ed.) N.Y 
Barber, Frederick Willard (Jun. 87) Cal 
Barber, George W. (Univ.) D.C 

A.B. 1915, American University 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington 

Univer 

tBarber, Oren Gilbert (Law I) Il 


B.S. 1929, Northwestern Univer 


Record 


aL LITT 


Barber, Renee Elizabeth (Jun.) D.C. | 
Barbuto, Anthony Robert (Eng. 25) Conn. 
tBardes, Harriet (Univ.) N.Y. 

A.B. 1936, Hunter College à 
Bardwell, Katharine Kirk (Ed. $6) D.C. | 
tBarefield, Theodore Barry (Jun. 18) Miss. 
Barefoot Jackson (Univ.) N.C. 
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Barker, William Samuel (Col., A.M.) Tenn. 3 
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Benenson, Hyman (Jun. 71) D.C leroni eter Anthony (Govt. 99) NJ. 
Benenson, Martha (Univ.) D.C. г ог | ) N.Y. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington n.) D.C. 
Unive ш. 
Вепезһап D 1. 30) D.C. 
Jengts Nebr (Univ.) N.C. 
B.S v rk (Ed. 64%) Va. 
Benjamin, H rt Stanley (Jun.) D.C e George Washing- 
Benko, Margaret Antoinette (Ed., A.M.) N.J 
j 1934, О! University D.C. 
Carl Alton ( р. D.C. 
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Brownstein, Jacob Norman (Eng. 43) N.Y. Suresh, William A. (Law I) N.Dak. 
Bruce, Betty Dunlevy (Jun. 31) D.C. A.B. 1939, State Normal School, 
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fCarpel, Jack Berman (Jun. 7) D.C. Cash, Richard Lee (Jun. 13) Md. 
Carpenter, Bessie Gray (Univ.) D.C. Cashell, John G. (Jun.) D.C. 
tCarpenter, Edith Jensen (Univ.) Va. Caskie, John Minor (Law, Uncl.) D.C. 
B.S New York State College A.B. 1934, LL.B. 1938, University 
for ers of Virginia 
Carpent omas Kinsey (Univ.) D.C. tCason, James H. (Univ.) La. 
C ie Mae (Jun. 61) D.C. Cass, Grace Margaret (Law I) Mass. 
C rd Ray (Univ.) Md. A.B. 1939, Rollins College 
TC: le Mass. Cassara, Louis Albert ( Jun.) Pa. 
1 Cassedy, Richard Henry (Eng., Und.) a. | 
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і States Naval 
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Carringer, Julius Milo (Law III) W.Va. tC er Harris (Jun.) Miss. 
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fCarrodus, Robert Joseph (Eng. 6<) D.C. Castillo, Luis Najera (Jun. 25) D.C. 
Carroll, C | (Law I) Fla. Castleman, Edward (Jun. 56) D.C 

T sity of Florida ( Alex Francis (Med. И) Md 
C I ecilia (Ed. 117) D.C ( Elizabeth Watkins (Col. 81) N. 
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Clime, Arthur Westphall, Jr. (Univ.) D.C Coleman, Benj n 
Climpson, Mary Louise (Govt., A.M.) Ohio (Law II) Wis. 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington Coleman, Ernest Taylor (Law II) D.C. 
University A.B. 1937, The George Washington 
Clorety, Joseph Ar ny, (Jun. бї) Calif University 
tClubb, Denver I (Law I) Mo. Coler John Carlton (Univ.) Md. 
B.S. 1931, $ ri State Coleman, Ola Carawan (Ed. 120) N.C. 
Teachers С Coleman, Oscar Eugene (Col. 98) Ark. 
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tPomerantz, Jacob (Col. 85) 
Pond, Donald Semple (Govt. 76) 
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of Toledo 


tPong, Saw Ching (Ed., A.M.) 
A.B. 1924, Nati Southeastern 
University, China 
tPonton, Willie (Univ.) 
fPoole, a (Jun 
Po 
t Poole, Hile 
TPoole, John Co 
tPoole, Mary I 
B.S. 1927, Simmons Col 
tPoole mas Malcolm (Ju 
Pe Wilbert (Law III) 
1934, The George Washington 
University 
Poore, A Randolph (Law III) 
jester Isaac (Univ.) 
5, K ansas |i niversity 
The George Was n 
е, G e Allan (Jun. 70; Col.) 
Pope, Roselyn (Univ.) 
Pope, Ross Р. (Law I and Govt 
e Washington 
(Jun.) 
ле (Law I) 
n College 
I) 
Jr. (Law I) 


ouise (Jur 


Harvard University 


sevel t 20) 
rawn (1 v.) 
Lucille (Jun. 21) 
tPosey, Myrtle Catherine (Ed., Ed.D.) 
A.B. 1931, A.M. 1933, The George 
Washington University 
tPoslick, Ruth Hazel (Jun.) 
Posner, Ben (Govt., A.M.) 
B.S. 1936, University of Arizona 
Posnjak, Ellen Wynne (Med. IV) 


A.B 


University 
Potter, Bennie Berniece (Jun.) 


1937, The George Washington 


g 


Potter, David Melvin ( Jun.) 

Potter, 1 Vanderlip (Col. 87) 

Potter, Dunlap (Govt., A.M.) 
A.B. 1939, University of Louisville 

P mer (Col., A.M.) 


The Ge 


ке Washingtor 


N.Y. 


Ohio 


Pa 
N.Y 


Al 


Maine 


D. 
Wyo 
D.C 


Power, Joan Louise (Jun. 12) 
Powers, Albert John (Govt., A.M.) Va. 
A.B. 1939, The George Washington 
University 
TPowers, Chalmer E. (Univ.) 


D.C. 
Mo. 


Powers, Irving (Law 11) 
B.S. in ¢ f 1934, Washington 
University 
Powers, Leversia Long (Ed., Ed.D.) Pa. 
A.M. 1931, Columbia University Va 
Powers, Violet Hefley (Jun.) С. 
Powers, William Joseph, Jr. (Jun. 18) БС. 
tPowley, William Howard (Govt. 71) Ind. 
tPrange, Katharine C. (Jun.) Ма, 
Prater, John Edward (Law I1) o.c. 


Pratt, Stanford Chadwick (Univ.) 

B.S sity of Maryland 
Praught, Francis ( д (Jun. 42) T Va. 
iss, Stanton Rust (Univ.) ; 
Edythe Raye (Univ.) 
»phia (Univ.) 


1938, Ur 


d 1934, Cornell University Cans. 
Presson, George Edward (Jun.) Dc 
Preston, Julia Christian (Col. 60) D.C. 

Preston, Marguerite Coleman (Jun. 22) pc. 
Preston, Suzanne (Jun. 32) Arit 
Price, Dix W. (Law II) Va 
Price, Eber Raymond (Law I) 

A.B. 1933, Ohio University Va. 
tPrice, Eve S. (Univ.) La 
fPrice, Fred W. (Col. 116) pc 

Price, Harriet Palmer (Jun. $4) Va. 


Price, Helen Louise (Jun. 12) 

tPrice, Mabel Lee (Univ.) r 
A.B. 1931, Ohio State University 4 
M.S. 1935, College of William ап 


Mary pc 


fPrice, Mary Kathryn (Univ.) 
rice. Mildred Elisabeth (Ed., A M.) 
A.B. 1924, Western Maryland : 
College N.Y. 
Price, Sylvia (Univ.) / 
tPrice, Thomas Albert, Jr. (Govt Tes- 
A.M.) > 
A.B. 1939, University “ Texas pc 
tPrice, Troy Howard (Law 1) 
; A.B. 193 'exas College of Arts 
and Industries 4 
A.M. 1936, University of Tezat — gage 
f Prince, Charles Stanley (Eng. 48) low? 
Prince, Nadine (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1935, Drake University Tenn 
Prince, Sue Clark (Jun. 48) Mo. 


tPringle, Robert Douglas (Univ 
B.S. in Com. 1939, Northwestern 


University v is 
tPritchard, Arthur Reynalds ( Б 
Pritch = | I бы. Anthony (Jun. 15) Ра. 
tPritchett, Earl Wallis (Univ) NC 
tPritchett, John Edward (Univ.) үз. 
Procter, Spencer Parker (Еп) у pc 
Pronko, Nicholas Henry (Col. 85 Okla- 
tProphet, Russell Eugene (Univ-) D.C 
t Edith (Jun.) Min 
і Е oseph (Col, AM) о 
:8 The George Washingt 
Н ; Mont 
sthan (Law II) 2 
Iniversity of Montan Md. 
Marie (Jun. 39) NC 


1 Anne ( Jun.) 
genie (Jun.) 


tPryor, Alv 
Anne I 


Nt — À 


(Jun.) 


Tex. 
ugh, Spencer Brander (Eng. 42) Ariz. 
"ughe, George Arthur, Jr (Col. 80) Colo 

TPulliam, Alice Blanchard (Univ.) D.C 
"ultz, Ferdin 


and Vaughan (Ed., A.M.) Уа, 


1910, Washington and Lee 
Diversity à 
Punch, Robert Duncan (Jun.) Va 
"urcell, Earl Jam Eng., Unc.) „_ Minn 
B.S. in МЕ 1933, | niversity of 
North 


М Dakota 
Purcell, Hel 


ene Mary (Jun.) Md 
"urdy, William Frederick, Jr (LawI) N.Y 
E, 1937, Stevens Institute of 
Technol Ky 
Purlia, Paul Louis ( Jun. 38) Ariz 
Pusey, Lewis Barron, Jr. (1 niv.) Md 
Putnam, Katherine Г, uise ( Jun.) D( 
угле, Grace Elizabeth c niv.) N.H 
Pyfrom. Harold The dore ( Jun.) Fla 
Q 
Quade, Willie Old} am (Jun. 12) Tex 
Quante, Dorothy Be € (Jun. 29) Md 
Quarles, John Dana (Jun. 79) Va 
uattlebaum, Charles Albert (Ed., tii 
A.M.) S.C 
Same 1933, University of Georgia 


lebaum, Martha Caroli: а 
A.M.) ` 


.E ıe College E 
“ustis (Jun. ) D.C 
hard О (Univ.) N.Dak 
thur A. Martin (1 tv.) N.Y 
- | D. 
hn Erskine, Jr (Jun. 54) Md 
laire (Law Т) D.C 
* 1936, University of Maryland 
R 
tRabineau, Mortor (Eng. 57) D.C 
1 àbinc Witz, Hyman Nathan (Univ.) N.Y 
abkin Boris (Med. Г) N.Y 
n AB 239, New York 1 versity 
ace, Anthony I. (Univ.) Ol 
А B 1935, Ohi University 
LB 1940, The George Washing 
on niversity 
tRadeliffe, Daller (Univ.) 2 
юзу, Alvin (О A.M.) N.J 
B 5. in Eng, r 5, College of the 
R City of New Y rk 
"Ade Ethel A.C. (Univ) Wis 
4 1929, Lawrence College 
Rafferty, Muriel Ruth (Jun 34) Va 
After, Catrice Veronica (Univ. ) Pa 
aggio, Grier enry (Uniy.) Tex 
TRaguse Wilhelmin I telle (Jun. 48) N.Y 
ainis, Sadie Shirley (J | Calif 
tisbeck, Fran ; Wis 
Ariz 
Pa 


Md 
th Margaret (Eq А.М.) Va 
Un 229, The George Washington 


-loise Mary (Univ,) 
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eth (Univ.) 
29, University of Maryland 
‘Jane Phillips (Law 1) 
уеогве Washington 


mg. 112) 
014) 
і (Jun. 47) 
s (Col. 96) 
(Eng. 105) 
(Eng. 38) 
ng (Col. 81) 
(J 
Var (Law I) 
East Tennessee State 
( ске 
(€ A.M.) 
( { the ( 


Ray 

Rea, Glor 

Read, Roby Charles (Jun.) 

Ream, Dorothy Jean (1 niv.) 
A.B 


1, Northwestern University 
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Iowa 


D.C. 
Ariz 
S.C 
Idaho 
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Reardon, Catherine Cooper (Univ.) Va Renkes, Dorothy (Jun. 18) zx 
A.B. 1928, College of William and Renner, Edith Elizat Aa 
Mary iner, Myrtle 
Reardon, Wilfred J. (Law II) Wis TRepetti, Catherir 
Reasin, Henry Cole (Jun. 48) Mich f Repetti 
Reasoner, Carroll Dean (Law I) Iowa 
B.S. in Com. 1939, State University 
f lowa 
Rebert, Richard Ross (Col. $9) Pa So 
Rebold, Joseph (Law II) N.Y B.S. 1939, Yale University D.C. 
B.S. 1932, College of the City of tRessegger, William James (Jun. 117) D.C 
New York Reuter, Francis Jean (Col., A.M.) ^ 


Redd, John Edward (Univ.) Va B.S. 1925, Columbia University pc 
fReddick, Ben Hill (Jun. 24) Ala tReynolds, Cedric Оке! (Ed., Ed.D.) : 
Redinger, Carol Chalmers (Eng. 33) D A.B. 1928, A.M. 1932, West Vir- 
tRedlener, Joe (Jun N.Y ginia University Ohio 
TRedman, M. Chandler (Law II) Maine Reynolds, Elbert Lamar (Univ.) 
A.B. 1934, Bowdoin College Reynolds, George Elkanah Swann D.C. 
Redmond, Магу Cat! e (Univ.) D.C (Grad., Ph.D.) 4 
A.B. 1929, University of Kentucky A.B. 1935, A.M. 1937, The George 
Reed, Annis Elizabeth (Univ.) D. Washington University Md. 
A.B. 1937, Smith College Reynolds per (Univ.) D.C. 
tReed, Charles Parke (Jun. 10) N.Dak Reyr ry Frances (Jun. 26) D.C. 
tReed, Daisy M. (Univ.) D.( Reyr | ) pc. 
Reed, Emmett Lee (Univ.) D.C tRey (Univ.) p.c. 
tReed, F 1 Everett (Univ.) Cor Reznek. І 1 
Reed, James Merritt (Jun. 71) D 1937, The George 
Reed, Octavia Eisinger (Ed. 89) D University ll. 
Reed, Roth Alden (Univ.) N.Y (Law 1) 
Reed, Rufus (Law I) D.C d University Oreg- 
A.B. 1938, University of Pennsyl ) а. 
vania abeth (Jun. 15) D.C. 
Reed, Vaughn DeWitt (Law II) о t Opal (Univ.) Ala. 
tRees, Howard David (Univ.) M Rhoads, Lee McHenry (Col. 75) Mo. 
A.B. 1934, A.M. 1938, The George hod Emmett C. (Col. 79) Mo. 
Washington University ra Marion (Law III) 
Reese, Dean Kepner ( Jun.) Pa S heast Missouri 
Reese, Jane Esther (Col. то) D ers College Idaho 
Refert, Alfred Gerard (Univ.) N.Y M (Law II) 
Reff, Israel (Univ.) N.Y College уз Idete Miss 
er Ur thymes vid Isome (Jun. 35 3. 
(Jun. 15) W tRivole Caroline Marshall (Ed, АМА 
1 (Univ.) Ores 3.5. 1927, College ol illia 4 
n (Univ.; Jun. 21) I Mary ve 
ed Alexander (Ed., Ribble, Frances LeBaron (Ed., A М Р 
№. B.S. 1929, Магу Washington N.Y. 
A.B. 1935, Duke University R bor Sebastiar (Univ М.) үз. 
tReid, Katherine Eunice (Ed. 8524) Ala Rice, Alva Wenonah (Col., A.J 
Reid, Robert Lawrence (Jun. 65) A B.S. 1935, Madison College Ill. 
Reid, Stella Mae (Jun. 87) N.C Rice, Bernard (Col., A.M.) r, ington 
Reifsnyder, Charles Frank (Jun. 15) Р B.S. 1937, The George Washing E 
Reifsnyder, Howard Benner (Eng.) Pa University DC 
Rein, Milton ( Jun.) N.Y tRice, James Harry (Jun. 3) Ohk 
Reinhardt, William C. (Eng. 49) Was! Rice William Benton (Univ.) De 
fReinhart, James Lane (Eng. 30) W.Va t Rich, Anita Britt (Jun.) ») р» 
LL.M.) D tRich, Annette Beatrice ( Jun 63 |) 1dan 
niversity Rich, Edw rd Hones (лн, ow П) Cont 
( George Hutchinson ( : M 
13) Ра re A.B. 1937, Colgate University N.Y. 
N.Y Rich, Helen Louise (Jun. De 
lleg the City of Rich, Herbert J., Jr (Uist. ) I 
New York tRich Margaret Shaw (Univ), к, 
Reiss, Samuel (Col., A.M.) D A.B. 1915, Brown University Va 
E.E. 1930, College of the City of R hard. Glenn Ulmar (Law IH) ity of 
New 6 Doom . y A.B. 193 Municipal Universi? 
Reitman, James Stuart (Med. I) N.J Wichita 4 Iniversity s. 
B.S. 1938, New York University B.S. 1934, Georget wre Са? AJ ti 
*Relson, Morris (Col., A.M.) N.Y * Richard, Mildred Graham (Fi айу o 
B.S. 1934, College of the City of A.B. 1929, Municipa рс. 
New York Wichita Leathers (Law П) 
Remmlein, Madaline Kinter (Ed.. Ed.D Richards, Channing Le U iversity pc 
Ur D.C М.Е. 1934, Cornell Оту v.) ab 
33, Sorbonne University t Richards, Harold Herbert (Uni 94) Ut 
Reníroe, Lawrence Wellborn (Jun. 38) Fla Richards, Larry Greenwe 
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Richards, Phyllis E 


(Univ.) D.C 
ichardson, Franklin Lewis (Univ.) Fla 
ichardson’ George William (Ed. 86) D.C 
ichardson, lenry A. (F ng. 21) Fl; 
ichardson’ Marie E. (C l., A.M.) Ark 
A B. 1938, The Ge rge Washington 

Diversity 
Richardson, Reginald Mallory 
arm, 92) D.C 
Richman, Miriam Caroline (Univ.) D 


mas Lefoy (Col A.M.) Idaho 
1939, The George Washing 


L. R niversity —— 
Richmond Frederic (Univ.) D 
> mond, John Wellesley (I ng. 67) V 
Citer, Stephanie ( Jun. 15) 


Conr 
»eorge Herbert (Ed., Ed.D.) Pa 
1923, Ph.B 1927, Muhlen 


rg Ce llege 
Riddick, Gordon Mather (Jun. 34) D 
еке Virginia B. (Jun. §1) Wasl 
cu John Maydwel] (Ed., A.M.) Md 
ife, Og. 333, Wilson Teachers College 
scar Jennings, Jr. (Law I) W.Va 
1939, The George Washingt n 
їй Diversity 
FR Еп. Edith Myrtle (Uniy.) D.C 
ms. James Day d (Govt. 114) Ot 
‚зе, F Catherine (] in. 27) N.C 
ey W illiam James (Univ ) Ala 
А Anna rarely (Col., A.M.) Va 
Ir 
D.C 
Kv 
Ill 
1 D. 
Austin, Jr. (1 n 
ep Abraham (Col. 74) i D.C 
in 
B x oyden Carrington (Col A.M Va 


3: 1939, The George Washingt n 


Phrosine Agatha 


I 
tRisser. рү, 24) N.Dak 
B.S E D 
W.Va 
M 


Ritter, | . Russell (Med. IV) D« 


arles (Uy 


irte, George Edwoch v ) E: 
idi „Зрепсег Benjamin (1 8 8 ) V з 
тое Y. C. Robert (Jun. 15) — N Y 
БЫЛ», Frederic P. (Univ.) T 
ns, Mary | ouise (Col., A.M.) Mà 
заь 1934, American University fs 
| B Ruth Wyman (Univ.) D.C 
Ro 927, Diversity of i 5 
oberge, Arthur Robert (Unive AG W 
B^» Sue Wall (Law ] № 
" 1926, Woman’ ч i 
Re be Diversity f North Cars = 
Ba Charles Gilbert (Ed A М. : 
"- A.N ) D 


llege 


( 19 Georgetown University 

Roberts, Frank Stuart (Univ.) 

R ts, Franklin Batcheller (Eng 
Roberts, Helen Keeler (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1938, The George Washir 
t versity 
Roberts, Ora Herbert, Jr. (Law IIT) 
A 1937, Evansville College 

f Roberts, Sallie (J ) 

Rot n, D (Med. IT) 

38 ] University 

Rot E 24) 

IR James (Ur 
Mary E ks (Jun. € 
Rot Pat 
R 
R 


m 
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22227220290 


1 Wells (Grad., Ph.D.) 


nited States Naval 


58) 


Rot 
Rot thews (Jur 
R Jr. (Univ.) 
tRot Muley (Univ.) 
tRot hy (Col., A.M 
37, University of Maryland 

tRoby, Janet Frothir iv.) 
Roby, Maud h i., A.M.) 

B.S. 1936, Unive y of Maryland 
Roca, Paul McLennan (La II) 

A.B. 1933, University of Arizona 
R 
R 
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eming, Georg 


B.S. 1930, Û 


gers, Peter V 
gers, Raym 


gers, John Mi 
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e Carl (Law III) 
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niversity of Wisconsin 
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tRogerson, Norman Richards (Univ.) Maine Rosey, Jerry Arnold (Jun. 75%) D.C. 
A.B. 1937, Colby College Rosner, Harry (Law III) De 
Rohde, Clifforde Margaret (1 ) lowa A.B. 1‹ A.M. 1932, Cornell 
A.B. 1929, Coe College Un 
Rohrbaug Jertram, Jr fi 
(Med Md 
A.B. 1 e Unive 
tRohrb g a (1 ) W.Va 
Rolczynsk F. (Ur Va 
A.B 1 Dakota c 
Te ( , Mayville 
Roller, Jane Wenonah (Col., A.M.) D. 
B.S I Ur Wa ۲ p 
Ur rsity 
R I x (Ed., A.M.) V 
B.S M Colle 
M (J ) N.Y 
Albert (J Pa 
H R (1 ) р. 
1 | В. (Univ.) N.Y 
j john (1 Va 
| J (G ) I 
F I { v.) Tex N | - 
B.S 9 M.S 339, 1 ersity Rothrock, John I Govt. $4) I 
Гел tRothstein, Samuel (Govt., А.М.) NY 
Romig, ( Ed (Law III) Ot B.S. 1 B klyn ( ege 11. 
Romig, 1 Warren (Jun. $$) р Rottenberg, Seyi A. (dons Mi 
Romne LH | 11 Va Rottenberg, Sim AM.) aa D.C 
tR (Univ.) Mont. *R Elizabeth Will n (Ed. 12 3. 
tR i (Jun.) М.Ј R Frank Wendell. Jr (Опік) 
IR j D.( A.B I ton University Utah 
R (1 А.М.) D« tR I rant (J ) iJ. 
A.B. 193 The George W gton Rov ki. Helen T ese (Med. 1) ав NJ 
Unive ty AR ( є St. Elizabe 1T. i 
R Miriam The Law I) M R e Miriam (G А.М.) NJ ۴ 
\ A.M Ph.D. 1937 S -— ollege fof 


Roop, Frederick ( Univ.) N.J R ush, Jessie (Ed., A.M.) 
A.B. 1 I ton University B.F.A University 3 
M.S. in E.E. 1936, Harvard Un R | R e (Law Ш), D 
. University 


т... 


tRuddy, Joseph Cornelius (1 niv.) P 
A.B 1932, A.M 1933, 


Vania State College 
fRudisin, Michael ( Jun.) 


Pennsyl 


Pa 
Uestow, Edward Alan (Law III) D.C 
A.B » Columbi; t) 
Ruffin Joseph Vin ent ( 


f ne iiv N 
Ruffner, Ralph Windsor (F4 A.M.) D.( 
A.B. 1935 University of 1 
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8, Friends’ 1 versit y 
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» Southeast Mis 1 State 
rs Col > 
illiam Jacksor (Jun.) Tex 
$ O'Neal (Univ.) D« 
1 (Grad., Ph.D.) Ga 
193 University 
3 1 niv D.( 
ussel], k William (] in. 55) Va 
ussell, J d (Eng.) D.C 
ussell, > 2e) ш 
* Russel], iiv D.C 
y ussel], j E 66) D.( 
төз Î $1) N.Dak 
ussel], D.C 
A.B. 20, Columbia 
Iniversity 
Russel]. Ruth Ladd (Ed., A.M.) Md 
1933, Wils 
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Sidney Wenzel (Col , Un 


* Vatholic University of 
America 
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Иоп (Law I) Okla 
ust, Anne Hooe (Col. со) Va 
Utherford. George Little. Jr. (Law I) N.Y 
t A 1935, amilton College 
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yan, James Francis (Law IT) D. 
Ryan, John Butler (Jun. 6) Wash 
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Ryan satherine Ann ( Jun. 45) Va 
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Ylee, Willie Yeates (Law I) Miss 
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ican University 
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X tv 
3 928, Stanford University 
Beaders Zack Witten (Med. Til) 
: A.B. 1935, University of North 


Carolina 


tSandison, Forte Holliday (Pharm А 
Und.) 
A.B. 1933 


ovt. 81) 
nes (Jun. 60) 
born (Jun. 24 


N.Y. 
Minn 
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Sassani, Michael Joseph (Univ.) N.Y Schoenfeld, Martha Wills (Jun. 62) D.C. 
Satterthwaite, Elma Adaline (Jun, 45) Ohio Schoenfelder, Otto William (Law Ш) SD 

Satz, Gertrude ( Jun.) Minn A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
Saugstad, Edgar Van Valey (Jun. 24) D.C University (^ 
Saury, / st Joseph (Jun.) Ohio tScholl, Walter Fillmore (Jun.) ре 
fSavin, Margaret Noble (Univ.) D. fSchoneberger, Elizabeth Hind (Univ.) De 

tSawyer, Ra пд (Univ.) Colo Schooler, Jack (Jun. 60) e. 

A.B. 19 University of New 15 Ifield, James Edward (Eng. 30) " 
Ham; c tSchoonover, Tedford Eugene (Jun. 66) low! 
LL.B. 1934, LL.M. 1935, Univer Schreiber, Carl (Jun. $1) "Md. 
sity of Colorado f reiber, Henry Richard (Jun. 89) Tex. 
Saylor, Lawrence Webster (Grad., fSchreiber, Hollis William (Jun. 70) D.C. 
Ph.D.) Calif hreiber, Mary Alice (Jun. 55) Ala. 

| r ett (Law II) < рак. 


B.S 4, M.S. 1934, University 
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| (Col. 104) "D.C 


Scanlan, Daniel James (Eng. 3) D.( { ) Pa. 
46) ll uel (Law 1) 
beth (Jun.) D B.S. i 1934, Carnegie In- 
) D s { Techonology 
Ihe George Sc yril Augustus ( Med. II) pc 
y B.S. 1938, The George Washington 
vn 1 e y l ¥ 
) W н 
2 Wis б 
изе (Jun.) Min: T Diis. 
I., A.M.) Pa £ 1., Ed.D.) 

B.S. 1935, e George Мазі ston A.B. 1927, University of Wisconsin 
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Schaich, Wilbur Allison (Law II) D.C University Minn. 
B.E.E. 1936, Ohio State University Schulte, Beata Fredericka (Jun. 6) Mic 
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Steuart, Allen Wesley (Law, LL.M.) Va, Strader, Hutton B. (Univ.) W.Va. 
A.B. ı , LL.B. 1938, The George B.S. 1930, Davis and Elkins Col- 
Washington University lege ol 
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tTaylor, Charlotte Emily (Univ.) D.C Thomas, Frane Vesta (Jun. 40) ре 
А.В, 1934, The George Washington Thomas, Helena Mae (Univ.) 7 
University Thomas, Herrick Melvin (Med. I) КЕД 
ог, Donald Kent (Jun.) HT Thomas, James Carlin (Jun. бо; Govt.) 980 
г, а (Ur ) Calif Thomas, Jesse Woodrow (Law 11) Ky: 
г, Јат е (1 niv.) Pa Thomas, Laura Eleanor (Col. 97) ре 
г D.( Thomas, Malcolm Charles (Jun. $1) — D 
f, Va tThomas, Richard Franklin (Jun.) D.C. ? 
r Md f Thomas, Wilbur Dillen (Univ.) pc. 
lor D. Thomason, Louise Finch (Jun. 15) D.C 
lor ) Va tThomasson, Boyd Edward (Univ.) D.C. 
lor, ) D« Thomasson, Harold Br "o 32) D.C. 
S. 193 lso eachers lege Th rold Ordell (Jun. 59) Ores: 
lor, Joe H. (Law, Und.) Ky. 1T! J D n pc. 
В. 1932, University of Louisiana Thompson, Charles Waters (Med. Ш) p 
John Wall ace (Ju 8) W.Va Thompson, E. Wells (Univ.) j 
Mitos inesse Cini.) D.C A.B. 1935, University of Maryland: c. 
B.S. ıo Washing College Thomps Edwin ck (Univ.) 
Taylor, Marjorie G. (Jun. 35) D.C B.S. in C.E. 1933, Tri State College. pa. 
Taylor, Martha Barris ( Law 1) Tex *Thompson, Eric (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1911, Radel College A.B. 1934, Westminster College Ten? 
Taylor, Millie Ive y rA S.C Thompson, Frank M (Law, Und.) 
32 ty of South LL.B. 1939, The George Washington 
University D.C 
Jr. (Law 1) Tex Thompson, Hazel Doris (Jun. 31) pc 
931, Baylor Thompson, Henry, Jr. (Med ID pc 
t Thompson, Henry Havelock (Jur pc 
(Col. 102) N.Y Thompson, Hilda El Чок ч) 
(Iun. 25) D.C B.S. 1918, Wilson Teachers College ok» Е 
Univ.) D mpson, J. Roy (Law II) 
Teeter nevieve ( Jun.) D 33, Oklahoma Agricultural 
Тей‹ Frances (Med. 1) N.Y hanical College Kant 
AB. 1990, University of Rochester {Thoms a, Ja е Dav (Col. 103) “Wis 
: Thompson, John P. (Univ.; Col.62) DE 
Thom; obe iude Qu sd N.H. 
Thompson, Malcolm Hayes (Law ID 
1937, State Teachers Colles С 
уп N. H pe 
son Mary Сап line (Ed., AM) 
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936, University 
Магу Howard (Jun.) pc 
Richard t (Univ.) С. 
Sarah Spearman (Jun-) үз. 
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л. 045 


nrietta Hardie 
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7 7 
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il Es ene Eat (Univ) р 
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| | ) NC 
be Carlton (Jun 8) Ne 
Frar s Bonner (Jun. 1° N. 
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Margaret (С і Washington > 


The George 


“(00 eeeeunaan! ni 


Turney, Dillon S. (Law I) lowa Vanderlip, Robert Griswold (Ed 
B.S. in E.E. 1937, Iowa State Col EAD 2 c 2D D.C. 
- i 
lege ч А.В. 1927, University of Michigan 
ney, Mary Theresa (Jun.) Va A.M. 1931, Columbia University 


nure, Robert F., Sr. (Univ.) Colo. Van Emon, Walter Cornell, Jr 
yin, Malcolm Everett (Ed., Ed.D.) Pa, (Univ.; Jun. 36) оф. 


1930, Marshall College Van Hemert, Marcel Paul (Col. 120) 
1935, New York University Van Hoose, Ann Hasseltine J. (Univ) DG 
Va. #Уап Horn, Elizabeth Kente (Law I) М 


, William (1 
e, Rud 


ndrew (Law I) D.C A.B. 1935, Hunter College 

tVan Kirk, Mattye Lou (Univ.) 06 
\ LaRue (Law I) E 3 
2, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 


1 


la A.M. 1932, University of Illinois үз. 
Van Meter, W ım Garrett (Jun. 32) r Va 
Vanmetre, Thomas Н. (Ed., AM.) ЖЕ 
D.C A.B. 1915, Shepherd State Teachers 


in Slyke, Bertha Marian (Univ.) 
гда, Margaret (Jun.) ‚С. 
Varner, David Edwards (Law I) D 
N.J B.S. 1936, Massachusetts Institute 


‹ г y D 

vary, Edmund Calvin (Jun.) N.Y. 
F eanor Tt та (1 -x ) Та. 
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А.В. 1931, University of New Mexico si. 
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iall ha^ | A.B. 193 Washington and Lee 

Udall, John Nicl (Law I) Ariz В. тозо, e 

y. БИ , D.C Vavra, Helen Mary (Jun. 3) м4. 

Tho C S.Dak ter Пасе Read (Law I). , 

B.S C.E. 1924, Purdue University Р.Е. 
Velazquez, Julia Mercado (Ed. 72) Wis 

tVeling, Francis J. (Jun. 3) - 
Velkoff, Cyr Jun. 46) Nebt- 
С. 


x (Ed. 94) 


ny (Jun. 61) 


Ve Louis Ant р. 
t Venizelos, Lincoln Peter (Univ) pc 
tVentre, Emil Karl, Jr. (Jun.) Neb- 
Ve Dorothy Helene (1 ) 
зүр, Dorothy биш ке of ND 

A.M. тозо, The George Washington 

University NJ 

V lames (Ton. di D. 
Vetter, I ‘be Lindsay (Jun 39) Md. 


Ve F d L s (Eng 113) D.C | 


Asa W ип (Jun. 46) 


tVierling, Helen Overton (Un | 
7 ver rnard College Md. 


ALE )1 
Vierling. Mabel Overton (Col. 65) pc 
Hendrik Willem (Jun. 27) N.Y 
” \ Jea Gerardina (Jun-) Cole. 
V tV 1,1 Margaret (1 ia i 
ү | Law ] ( А.В. 1932, University of Mix ги 
tValigora, Helen R. (Jun.) ^ Ville ° Sherman (Law 1 МҮ. | 
Van Atta, j Leonard (Jun. 1з) y А BS + ME w 6, College of | 
Vance, Ha T'a (а. 09) Ala 1235. i New York pel. 
Va James Frank (Govt. 74) Tez Virdin Donald Odell (Jun. 56) у pc | 
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1930, University of Wis 
tVolk, M 


ildred Eulalie (Jun. 12) 
olker, Henry Wright (Law 1) 
Ў 1937, University f Utah 
Vol "ete, August Felix (Univ.) 
B.S. 1923, Cooper Union 
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, BS. 1927, University of Cal 
1 [Von Guerard Ralph Bernard (Unis 
| 'onHellens, Glory S 1 (Univ.) 
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u 
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lia (Jun 18) 


Waddell, Oscar Bryan (Jun 16) 
Wadden’ Caroline Ihrie Pou (С; 
Waddle, Margaret Belle (Jun ) 
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B.S. 1927, Mary Washington C 
Р tWade Curtis Otho (Univ.) 
tWade orothy (Ed 74) 
tW 


'adkins. ti 


1935, Alabama Polytechni 
nstitute 
TWa, worth, Iris (Jun, 32) 
Waesche, Eva Soph гопіа (Jun, 48) 
W айтпап, Donald David (C l., A.M.) 
S. 1936, The George Washing 
uc x hiversity 
Wagman, Edward (Col., A.M.) 
"^D. 1932, Wayne University 
tWagner, Ely (Uniy ) : 
B.S, 1933, New York Univers ty 
Wagner, Glen Edward (Ed., A.M.) 
1937, Teachers College, 
Chester 
Wagner, Henry George (Med. IT) 
A.B. 1939, The George Wash 
University 
tWagner, Herbert B (Univ.) 
В.5.5' 1938, College of the City of 
f , New York 
Wahl, Einar Adolph (Jun. 30) 
Wahl, Richar 1 A. (Law I) 
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aldmann, E 


Idred (Law I) 
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Waldo, Benjamin James (Law I1) 
AB, 1938, / merican Univer 
Waldron, Alice Fr ances (Jun) 
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ty of Wyoming 
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Ward, Kathryn М. Painter Webb, Paul Hamilton Waring «C 
D.C (Col. A.M.) 7$ 
1937, The George niversity of South 
} п Univer ^" 
Wardman, Joseph Wil D.C Шат (Eng. 43) CHE 
tWare, Mary Lucy (Col D.C Ed., Ed.D.) 
Ware, William Lynch Tenr 1936, The George 
B.S. 1922, United St Naval iversity Pa. 
Academy a (Law I) 
Warlow, Virginia R. (Law I) ПІ +5 College Mont 
A.B. 1934, Grinnell College Weber, George Mathias (Jun. 45) "DC 
Warner, Adrienne (Jun.) D.C Weber, Harry Frederick (Univ.) Р 4 
$Warner, Catharine Davis (Univ.) D.C A.B = 
Warner, Catherine Marshall (Col., A.M.) Md ' r 
A.B. 1939, C cticut College for 1 Weber 
Women A.B 
fWarner, Irma Clara ( Jun.) N.Y Weber 
Warner, Madge Brow: n. ‹ D. Weber, Ра єр} 
Warner, Mary А! W.Va B.E.E. 1938, Cooper Union Okla 
Warner, Магу Le D Webster, Ernest Alan (Jun. 10) p.c. 
Warner Paul And N.Y Tt Webster, Frances Lee (Univ.) p.c 
Perc y de Forest Wis Webster, Henry Asa (Univ.) 
irgie Irene (Ur Va Wechsler, Nathan (Law I and p.c. 
Edwardina Sir niv.) D.C Govt. 106) Mich 
Mary Beach (Ed., А.М.) D. Wechsler Sanford Leonard (Law 1) "Ner 
A.B 1928, The George Washington *Wedge, Virgil H 
University B.S. 1936 
n, Rut 64) D. Weed, Norma 
v.) D.C A.B. 1938 
in.) Md TWeeden, Henry 
iv.) C Weger, Rayn 1 Mas? 
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v.) Oh Wehr x 
1 (Jun.) Pa $Weickha 
I 6) D We 
vt. 90) Calif Weiler 
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о Ou. na)” Kas Weiler 
мага (Law III) р. cime 
nited States Naval Weir 
B.S 
abeth (Univ.) Tex 
сіз (Со, A.M.) Ка "ем 
cipal University A.B 
Jr. (Eng. 99) D.C ا‎ 
Albert (J 38) D eise, Ern ] "tol 
Watson, Raymond Oliver (Jun. 8) Md Ы S мә ze Washington 2 
Watson, Walter Lee (Law III) Mis University ре 
Watstein, David (Col., A.M.) р. Weiss. Henry Strauss (Jun. 32) үз. 
B.S. 1930, University of California tWeiss, Margaret S. (Univ.) 
Watt, John Paul, Jr. (Jun. 76; Govt.) Ol A.B. 1930, Albion College E 
fWatts, Holt Fairfield Butt (Jun. 29) D.C M.S. 1931, Smith College Dil. 
Watts, John Raithel (Jun. 28) D Weiss, Robert (Pharm. 100) ү 
ara (Col., Ala Weiss, Saul (Eng Nv. 
35, versity < bama Weiss, Werner Herbert (Univ) у " 
Va Weissbluth, Mitchel (С l., A.M LY. 
Calif A.B. 1936, Brooklyn College №? 
Weissma ir (Law m City of 
hers irkhe D. A.B. 1934, College of th ya. 
Weaver, Douglas Price (Jun. 18) lowa New York б 
Weaver, Frank Lloyd, Jr. (Jun. 76) Mich, Weisz, Re ee Fantin (вр, D Ppa. 
Weaver, Thomas Harold (Med. IV) Va Weitzen, 1 » Hylan sess 28) pc 
Weaver, Wanda Maye ( Jun.) Wy Welc, Wal r Wil iam { I " ) Vash’ 
Webb, Charles Edward (Eng. 77) Vt $ Wel Ernest Roy, Jr. ( 15) Mist 
Webb, Halmar Jenkins (Law 11) Va Welch, Jack Harvey (Jun N| M ay 
tWebb, James Henry, Jr. (Univ.) Va Welch, Margaret Mills (tO Universit” — 
B.S. 1928, University of Virginia A.B. 193 geme 70; вә » 
tWebb, John Nye (Univ.) Va. Ме, Miriam Florence * рь 
j 932, Ph.D. 1936 G vt ; 
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Wells, John Robert (U Ye 
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2 Wells, Russell Brown (U) А, 
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Welt, Samuel Ly (Law 1) Pa 
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Wer 0w, Stanley ү Jun.) D.C 
Wermiel’ Benjamin (Govt. 10814) N.Y 
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‚ Donald Lio 
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ute, Edith Emilie (Jun.) D.C 
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(C A.M.) 
B.S. 1931, Clemson 
LL.B. 1938, T} 
University 
White, Irma Reed (Grad Ph.D.) 
A.B., Ed.B. 1919, University of 
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White, loser ) 
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White, Rot 
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Wilcox, Lorena Evangeline (Ed., A.M.) Md. 


A.B. 1926, College of William and 
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Wilcox, Marion Breese (Col. 98) N.Y. 
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, Uni- 
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A.B › I T 
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Williamson, Harry White (Jun. 49) C 
Williamson, Margaret Ellen (Col. 97) Шр 
Willi ım Monroe W. (Jun. 75) Minn. 


Willia Robert Grant (Law III) 
Williamson, Roy Oliver (Eng. 93) Ind 
tWilliar Ruth Houser (Ed. 100) D.C 
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1940: 
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1941 
Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B.; Winter Park, Florida 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street 
“ary Parsons Erwin, A.B.: Hibbs Building 


Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 


9ward Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B.; 1604 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 

*John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.; United States Department of 
ustice 


Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D.; 
alter Ru 
Chester W 


744 Jackson Place 
Pert Tuckerman, A.B.. LL.B.; 1721 H Street 


ells, B.S., Graduate United States Naval War College; 
ones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


1942 
„Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D.; 1921 Kalorama Road 
Corge Edgar Fleming, LL.M. а " Е 
Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B. ; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 


ysses S, Grant, 34, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School; 
419 Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


ilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; N 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B 


; Union Trust Company 
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; Washington Loan and 1 rust Compan 
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Lloyd B 
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еппен Wilson; 
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Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D.; Normandy Building 

Merle Thorpe, A.B.; United States Chamber of Commerce Building 
*Wilbur John Carr, LL.M., LL.D.; 2300 Wyoming Avenue 
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Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
9hn Russel] Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian 


arles Edgar Merry, A.B., Business Manager 
пту William Herzog, B. 


Mitchel] Dreese, Ph.D., D 
1 Iyrna Pauline Sedgwick, 
Daniel LeRay Borden 


Harold Griffith 
Fred Everett 


S., Comptroller 

ean of the Summer Sessions 

A.B., Administrative Secretary 

» A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
arrows, A.M., Director of Personnel Guidance 


as Deibert, A.M., 4 
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ester Allan Smith, 


A.M., Alumni Secretary 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
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alter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

tary to the Dean of the School of Medicine 
Tances Young, A.B., 
McKee Green, 
nna : 

na Mannevillette Sulliy 


Assistant Librarian, Medical Library 
Stenographer 


an, A.B., Stenographer 


зу Margaret Horak, 
стату Louise Moore 


Stenographer 
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EMERITUS LIST 
FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D., Sc.D. 
Profe of Urelow 
GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
HURON WILLIS LAWSON, M.S., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


r Emeritu 


WILLIAM BEVERLY MASON, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Oto-rhino-laryngology 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
STERLING RUFFIN, M.D. Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


ACTIVE LIST 
THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 
ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Physiology 


HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D 
Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, , M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 
ARNOLD KENT BALLS, Px.D. 
Adjunct Professor of Enzymology 
EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Medicine; Dean of the School of 
Medi me 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M. M.D. 
Associate Professor of Surgery; Director of Health 
Administration; University Surgeon 


JETER CARROLL BRADLEY, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology; 
Associate University Physician 
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Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

JAMES LLOYD COLLINS, A B, M.D. «усуд 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, A.M., MD. се 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 


JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S. 
Clinical In 


structor in Dental Surgery 
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RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B., M.D. 


sociate in Ophthalmology; Associate University 
sician 
GEORGE WILLIAM C RE SWELL, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
HE NRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
DAVID DAVIS, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 


WILL ie THORNW ALL DAVIS, M.D. 


Profess f Ophthalmology 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., M.S., M.D. 
Associate in Surgery 

Р АП L J REDE RICE DICKENS, M.D. 
Cl l Pr of Medicine 

SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M., M.D. 


in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Associate 


HARRY HAMP TON DONNALLY, , MD. 
Professi f Pediatrics 

HAR BRY SAMUEL DOUGLAS, A.B., M.D. 
Cl 1 Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

HARRY FILMORE DOWLING, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 

THELMA BRUMFIELD Dt €" A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pathol 
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ADDISON McGUIRE DI Mor. M.D. 
C 1 Instructor in Psychiatry 

HELEN MARIE DYER, Рн.р. 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
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Clinical Instructor in Ra 

OTTO ANDERSON ENGH, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
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EDGAR LEONARD GOODMAN, M.D. MMS. 
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STEWART MAXWELL, GRAYSON, M.D. 
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A. FIFE HEATH, M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 
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Instructor in Biochemistry 


CLAYTON HOW ARD HIXSON, M.D. 
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HERMAN SOLOMON HOFFMAN, A.B., 


Associate in Medicine 


PEARL HOLLY, M.S, MD 
Assov n Experimental Medic 
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in Urology 


HORNADAY, M.S., 
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GERALD ARTHUR M.D 
Clinical Instructor 


FRANK ADELBERT M.D. 


Assistant Profe r 0] Medicine; Con ulting Uni- 
versity Physician 
ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D. 
A tate in Surgery 
CHARLES PERRY HOWZE, M.D 
Associate in Ur y 
CHARLES WILI UR HYDE M.D 
C 1 Instructor in Anesthesia 
OL IVE R JOHN IRISH, Рн.р. 
It ru t rim B Agmt try 
WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D 
Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn y 
DON R. JOHNSON, LL.B., M.D. 
1 te in Oto-rhino-laryng 
HELI EN GLADYS KAIN, B.S., M.D. 
Cli 1 Instructor in Obstetrics and Супе 
HOWARD FR ANC IS К, ANE A.B., M.D 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
мукор. KATZE NELBOG EN, M.D. 
Cl 1 Professor of Psychiatry 
HARRY HYLAND KERR, M.D.C.M. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ALICE HEYL KIESSLING, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
HAYDE N KIRBY-SMITH, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology 
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JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, M.D. 
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he American Medical Association. The 


he: ized all S "^ exam- 
Medicine are recognized by all Otate 


Location AND ADVANTAGES 
nt « PA E : ТЕ s, 
The “ty of Washington, with more than a half-million е 
Provides ample clinical material. The University Hospital and Dis- 
еп 1 4 ? г "v os 
$ Ay urnish Clinica] facilities and 
tudie 


a large proportion of the materials 


^^ the courses d Clinical Microscopy. 


in Pathology an 
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The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. L 
addition to its great collections of medical works, all leading medica 
periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various Government departments, is open to medical students 

The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for studying the con 
ditions met in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collection 
of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled by any other 
museum in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the National Mu 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic ( jardens, and the Depart 
ment of Agriculture all afford opportunities for study in Medicine 4? 
its allied sciences. 

EQUIPMENT 
ol of Medi- 


Medical School Building—The building housing the Scho 
cine is a modern, five-story structure with lecture rooms and classroom 
laboratories, and students’ rooms, equipped with modern improvemen 
A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the main medical building: 

Laboratories—The major laboratories are for Anatomy, Hi 
and Embryology, Bacteriology, Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, fi. 


. д "(dale D 
chemistry, Pathology, Pharmacology and Physiology, and Clinica г 
rsue 


croscopy. They are fully equipped to enable students to pu 
Р) ) у equippec ill neces 


quately the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical sk 
sary in modern clinical and investigative work. tion 
Medical Library.—The Library contains a selected reference collect 
of more than 3,000 volumes, and provision is made to add to it the ч 
portant new medical works. The principal medical periodicals are 
ceived regularly. Gur- 
For purposes of advanced study and research the Library of the chers 
geon General of the Army is available to all students and (28 
through a service maintained by the Medical School Library. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


The University Hospital and the University Dispensary. г 
i i . * n 
pital and Dispensary are part of the educational equipmet e 
i 1 edicine ° 
School of Medicin k 
I as a large 9" 


1 visits af 


University. They are adjacent to the 
controlled by the Faculty of Medicine. The Dispensary h 
patient service in all departments, to which several thousanc hod 
made annually. 'The Faculty believes that clinical teaching "t s 
thoroughly systematized. To this end, all clinics are under ча ў 
vision of the Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hor 
insure$ the highest possible utilization of available clinical 71 students 
teaching purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians anc 


ирег” 


This 


The School of Medicine 


it brings the 


t with patients and 
individual student into direct contac i 
Tequires him 


i ‘linical and 
ons he clinica 

to do, under authoritative supervision, th 

о do, " 

laboratory work 

Proper interpreta 
Cases 


€ 2518 tre I t ind it permits 
i t , 
necessary for 1 I IS and 


] gress of 

ing during the progress 
tion of the conditions occurring during the [ 
and promotes the 
Pathological confe 


cal findings, | 


'on he stu- 
: А x The Jean assigns t 
available, are presented and correlated. Th [ 
dents to the different clinics, 
and the instruction of 


k 5 linic and cli ICO- 
i lequate reco d 4 linical ind : 
€ — 1 • , ase the pnysi- 
rences are held in which he history of ca , € 
rences û 1 t t 


1 he 
ry when 
| . ^m pathi ору 
aboratory records, and the post-mortem | 


} тии 
i is, the attendance, 
pe 's the records, th ' . 
and supervises A 
lents. Fourth-year students are assigned 
stude e 1 ) ' 
i i ini i ion ir > Dispensary. 
TOtation by Sections for clinical instruction in the isi Od 
linge ici ] lincial ir uction is availa i 
Gallinger Municipal Ho ospital.—Clincial instruc i н der o 
Tanches of Medicine. A great wealth oí clinical mat и А 
| i i ici l horities ot n 1 
In this hospital by ordinance of the municipal autho 


. 1 { "at- 
x 4 ients are assigned for tre: 
of Columbia. whereby one half of the patients are as g 

Ment and Clinica] 


hia Gh 
i і f the Faculty of this School, 
teaching to members of n 


ir clinical 
: "Tes "M erve their clinic: 
nominated by this University. "Third-year students s« 
Clerkships at this institution. 

Children’ 


s Hospital — Clinical 


loopy 
i i Pediatrics Dermatology, 
instruction in Pediatrics, 


and Orthopedic Surgery. ыкы kS i 
“Mergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical in 
Medicine. Sur 


“1 
1 De ties. 
i mwnecolox ind the speciaiti 
gery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, anc I 


"'arfi "ns : ion i Gynecology 
Garfield Memorial Hospital. Спіса] instruction in Gy 
and Obstetri 


cs. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital. Cl 
diseases, medicine, 
With four 


i and 1ervous 
inical instru tion in mental an 1 ne 
Post-mortem W ork 


This hospi al, 
and gross pathology. This hospita 

‚ * Е е Р 
thousand beds, 


Т i с А rovernment, 
is maintained by the 1 nited States Govern 
к ES S к 1d 
* PSychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the worl Ll geo 
The Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital.—Clinica 
ш Ophth 


| iwology. 
almology, Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology 
L.6 JNIT 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps, U. S. Army, MzpicAL 1 
he Reserve Officers’ Trai 
' authority of the 
Orps of the 
and instr 


ing Corps is €staDii 
, ficer of the 
Secretary of W ar, and an officer of tl 
Army is detailed t 
uction of the students in the unit. 


in the Unit is voluntary 
nt who is 


o the University for super- 


hvsically 
and is open to any physically 


a citizen of the Un 


ited States. The instruction 
О two Courses, 


1 1 "a each. 
the basic and the advanced, two years 


J а ure urse may, up to the 
0 satisfactorily Complete the basic course nes ter the 

Quota allowed by the War Department, and if they choose, enter 

ў yu ё x x - “ceive pay 

¢ anced course, Students who enter the advanced course receive pay 
А 

тош the Gove rnment amounting 

oblig 


) r i 20 «M "V аге 
C apr oximately $200. I hey з 
1 te е summe саш ot 
the course and to attend on summer camp 
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instruction for six weeks, for which the students will receive pay at the 
rate of $21 a month and travel allowances, and for which they will be 
provided with all camp equipment, uniforms, and medical attention 
Students who successfully complete the course are recommended #07 
commission in the Medical Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, provided 
they desire appointment. Graduates may, after completion of one years 
internship in a civil hospital, compete in the examinations held yé 
for appointment as first lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the Reg 


ular Army. 
ADMISSION 


The minimum requirement for admission is two years of college works 
totaling at least sixty semester-hours, taken in an accredited college © 
arts and sciences. 

Students planning to complete premedical-college work in The бей 
Washington University and later make application to the George Wa 
ington University School of Medicine must complete all the require 
ments for the Junior Certificate granted by the Junior College. 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


SECONDARY SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


: к Е in Eng 
Of the fifteen secondary school units required, three must be in 


lish, two in one foreign language (ancient or modern), one in ‘sth 
one in Geometry, one in History, and one in Science (Botany, Che 
Physics, or Zoology). Eleven of the units offered must be in Eng? 
foreign language, Mathematics, Science, and History. 


PREMEDICAL COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


Sixty Semester-Hour 


е 
e : a . emest! 
1. Chemistry, twelve semester-hours as follows: (a) eight “mestê 
ч EM : і : s 
hours of General Inorganic Chemistry, of which at least four жг 
А ; . av co 
hours are laboratorv work (Qualitative Analysis may be с Organi 


ч 5-4 f 
General Inorganic Chemistry); (5) four semester-hours 0 It 8 
Chemistry, of which two semester-hours are laboratory P ester-hours 

ке 1 e 
strongly recommended, however, that an additional four sem 


of Organic Chemistry be taken. p. hou? 
; ; : , ester" 
2. Physics, eight semester-hours, of which at least two i prece 


are laboratory work. It is recommended that this course 


by one in Trigonometry. ted hours 
, . ; 1 semester 
3. Biology, eight semester-hours, of which at least four чер course 
are laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied ^ by a cou 


eight semester-hours in either General Biology or Zoology, 


а 


a E Sh 5. 
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29 
of four Semester-hours each in Zoology and Botany, but not by Botany 
alone, 

4- English Composition and literature, six semester-hours: the usual 
Introductory college course, or its equivalent. The student should de- 
elop facility 


г in 


М ive It is recommended that the remaining semester-hours re 

1: х 

ed include; (a) Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy; (5) Qualitative 
"ni Quantitati 


ve Chemical Analysis; (с) Social 
^*9 Student wil 


Science and Psychology. 
l be accepted with any 


condition in college work. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


I, Е 


ull directions f 


appli or application will | ied on request. The 
PPlicant Should ask the registrar of. є previously attended 
EM àn officia] transcript tor of Admissions, 
е е т . . . . ade > 
: George Washington University. Photostatic copies of credentials 
Without ’ 


the Original Signature of the certifying authority are not satis- 


with signature, i 


r of qualified applicants 
eds its c 


s required of each applicant. 


tor admission to the School 
apacity, it is urged that, in order to facilitate 
applications, candidates for 
attended completely compiled 
for evaluation as long a time as possible before the opening 
Chool of Medicine in September. 

consider of $3 to defray the с 

on 


admission 


admission secure from 


Premedical credentials and for- 


osts of completing the records for final 


must accompany each application. 
ADVANCED STANDING 


er “n rho have satisfactorily attended one or 
r class A” 


more years at any 
ЧСабопа] medical school, and who have the necessary preliminary 
«uona > 1 4 E = 
Student h requirements, may be admitted to advanced star No 
hOWever |: М 00.2 
Cass, ' “Wever, will be admitted to advanced Standing in the senior 
REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 
Regi У 
Stratior - Р ere | 
А+ er e 1 in the School of Medicine is for a period of one year. 
Stuc as e 3 “ : 
Ог the ill t m has entered the Courses of instruction he is obligated 
к uition for the уе; 
оп With f year N 


9 part of the tuitior 
any cause, 
any way obli 


1 will be refunded 
Acceptance by the School 


gate the School to accept the 


— 
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student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to drop any 
` p ° е е е 

student from the School whenever, in the interest of the student or t 

School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 


J, 
` А ; E " $ 
Students are admitted to classes on presentation of the С omptrollet 


ticket, which is issued when all required fees have been paid. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees are prescribed by statute: 


Univer ee, Tor t і irt ГПегеої. .... .. oett 2 an 
Tui NP BOGUT 05 ivo) e «nom ebed ТШШ 5340 
е4 pecial exar t for each subject...... soe ertt ttt ttt j 20 
;raduation 16€ .... sooo m 
UNIVERSITY FEE 1 
т . . t e 
Payment of the University fee, charged all students, secures to т 
following University privileges: (1) the issuance of three cert 
scripts of record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the 
except 


ment Office; (3) the use of the University library facilities, { the 
. . . чу" a se 0 
otherwise designated; (4) gymnasium privileges and the use less 


University playing fields; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
Hatchet, 4 


ca 
чэ: Ж . .. (8) medi 
student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8). Health 

Department ot " 
however, Wil! 
a student Û 


otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University 


attention and hospital services administered by the 
Administration (see pages 33-34). These privileges, 
exception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and 
longer in residence, when he withdraws or is dropped from the 
versity. 


PAYMENT OF FEES F 
| 4 : т: : r t $275 p? 
Fees for each semester (including the University fee) are * 7 


able in advance. Universit 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the he time f 
ait x - "s s aid at the 
725 Twenty-first Street NW. Fees due must be paid at €) of 
tion 


А : A ‚ -oistra 
registration; no student is permitted to complete registr 


attend classes until fees are paid. the size of 
On account of the many applications for admission, and к : qualifie 

А ; m 
each class is limited, places can be reserved only for ve to ard 


Я w 
$100 which will be credited 9 arist 
Should unusual circumstan ess 
is initial pay, to 
returne 


applic ants who remit a deposit ot 
the tuition of the first semester. 


whereby the matriculant is unable to attend, td 
etc., will be 


a charge of $50 for registration, transter, 

one month before the opening of the session. 
Students will be required to pay for injury 

University property. All breakage and loss not « 


to apparatus 
jirectly tr? 


1 


м чә чәч 
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I 
3 
1¢ 


Individual] Student are assessed 


1 ; anire he 
pro rata Each student is required, at t 
: pay for all artıcies ot 
completion of laboratory courses, to replace or pay " apre 
і lestrove dit f 
equipment Which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 
will not be given until this is done. 


- " STUDENT EQUIPMENT 
Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT Еоои 


The Minimum 


Cost of necessary 
microscope, d 


| uder 2%! 
textbooks and student € 


ipment 


1 
: . 1 lides, clinical # ermometer, stetho- 
rawing materials, Bass slides, clinical therr 
Scope, hemocytometer, etc. ) 
$150; 


is approximately as follows: first year, 
S ар > iets 

эг, tQ ; * 
Second year, $87; 


1 
; third year, $60 


] to $157. 
; Tourth year, $60; total, $357 
T. > Tourth J 


LIVING ACC( )MMODATIONS 


i i 1 IVersif WO OI three days 
It is advisable for students to reach the University tw may 
f i : hat they mav be ome es - 
RN the Opening of the term in order that they an А 
Ishe . att. F +s | | TR class work egins. 
P in Satisfactory living quarters before « iic c IRAN 
l Women students under twenty-three years of age mu 
Tesidencec . 
Tesidences approved by the 


;uidance tegistration 
Director of Personnel Guidance. Regis 
T Plete unti] such approval is given. 


Car. Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall is 


open to women students. 
r е : 
tor rooms 


in Strong Hall for the —VSOCIMIC year үрүт 
35 to June 1) are as follows: In a single room with breakíast and 
dinner, $425.00; In a double room with breakfast and dinner. $365.50 
trangements may be made to defray dormi ci 
Payments "orms for application for room 
tailed information about the dormitory, may be 
Tector of Personnel Guidance, . 
The University has no dormitory for men. For the benefit ot mee 
pei * register ot rooms that have been inspected 5 ар; ічы 
а In the Office of the Director of Personnel Guidance. to whom 
„Ане П respect to housing facilities should be addressed. Single 
rooms usually range in price trom $20.00 to $30.0 nth, and double 
rooms from $10.00 to $20.00 a month a person. Rooms with board con- 
каш Teakfast and dinner cost from $ to $50.00 a month a 
erson, 
The men’s traternities have houses which provide living accommo- 
ations for their members, 


i z Metzerott Scholarship is 
chool o ici 


avis Prize, 
Of топор 


consisting of a 
graphs dealing 


with the field 


ent mono- 


1 ‚ 
mology, 1s 


ЕТТЕ 
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awarded annually to the student doing the most outstanding work in 


Ophthalmology. i 
The Ordronaux Prize of $80 is awarded to the member of the # 


uating class of the School of Medicine who has completed the fourd® 


medical course with the highest scholastic standing. 1 of 
The following loan funds are available to students in the Schoo 
Medicine: Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund and 


Henry Strong Educational Foundation Loan Fund. ares | 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, ad иб 
the Chairman of the Faculty Committee оп Student Loans and Scho 


ships, The George Washington University. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


0 
; 1 [ js edt 
Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are ex ; 

t‏ 3 چچ 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations sta‏ 
The University Catalogue.‏ 


ATTENDANCE 
Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during "enit 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, Of 


before either is dismissed. di рей 
Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from | 


or the instructor. wil єє 
Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied « office 
tificate signed by the attending physician and must be filed in t 


of the Dean. half af 
a : 4 е 
For every unexcused absence а department will deduct үт 
one per cent from the student's final grade in the subject mv? т | 
GRADES go" | 


‚В( 
Proficiency in all subjects is marked оп a basis of 4 (90-100) ; inco | 


90); C (75-80); D (65-74), condition; E (below 65), failure; #4 


plete. The passing grade in each subject is C. 


е 
of & 
: : : 2nd work ; 
Any student who has satisfactorily completed the required «nati 

| exam! ol- 


first, second, or third year of the course and has passed all on 
tree O" ' hird 


NCEMENT 


amı 


is eligible for advanced standing, if approved by the Con f the &? 
arship. No student may be enrolled for the clinical work © ze ciini 
and fourth years without first having qualified in all the P | 
sciences. | 


19 


10 


чи. 7 


2 


f 
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FAILURE 

A student who has failed in any subject will not be advanced until 
such failure is removed and then only by authority of the Committee on 
cholarship, All conditions must be removed at the next make-up 
examination pe 


riod provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
a я . 1 1С „а 
t the end of the first semester and at the end of the academic year. 
Student who fails to appear larl | 


at 


a reg 


gul 


irly schedu 


of the Committee on Scholarship. For make up 


5 will be charged for each 


г UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HEALTH ADMINISTR ATION 
h The Payment of the 
“Teinafter de 


Sity o к : : 
of ^ ISIty attempts to keep informed as to all cases 
int among its students. 
e ^ У с 
M. 4 It also Provides first 
edical Privileges 
from Seconc 


E . 1 1 | le} "nne 
l niversity fee entitles students to health services 


Through reports from the students and Univer- 


This service is primarily diagnostic in its 
aid in the event of an emergency. 

include: (1) the physical examina 
lary schools :* (2) 
eon, office or resi 
SS, exclusive of 


tion of all students 
by the University 
dence (District of Ci lumbia) in any 


а specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
nursing i ; (3) hospitalization, including board, medicine, and 
$ i Tn: : : 

rsity Hospital for not 


three visits 


more than two weeks d 


FORI he assess 2 : 2 eae 
minist s the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 
rą 0 . ә "we e 
Weeks) x е. The duration ot hospitalization period (maximum, two 
18 als К = . 1 3 p Р 
tion, 9 to be determined by the Director of Health Administra- 


Previous to th nefit does not apply to illness or disa incurred 
*, 9 the Univers: : In 
toi : rSity te ОР to Bauen e iversi 
registration бе у term or Prior to payment of the University 
Stude j 
tudents are allowed 


if they so desire, 


to engage physicians and nurses 
*; but when they 


do so they will be responsible for the 


Health Administration 


s empowered to 
> ) dical benefits where, 


in his discretion 
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by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 


ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority t 


determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students wh 
ineligible for 


have severed their connection with the University are 


medical benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic teams ar 
required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each w- 
0 


ter; (5) the above regulations apply also during the Summer Sessions 
the University. 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
| ‚ .. sagi 
All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examina, 
by the Department of Health Administration upon admission © 4 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of the findings -— 
- А : p x. - + erandi 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to maintain a high sta? 
of health. 
HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


; f aaa a : ¡milat 
Interns are appointed annually in the University Hospital. Sim 
appointments are made to graduates and undergraduates ot this. f as 
in the following hospitals of the District: Casualty Hospital; Chilór 
Episc? 


Hospital; Columbia Hospital for Women; Emergency Hospital ; 
pal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital; Gallinger Municipal I 
Garfield Memorial Hospital; Providence Hospital; St. Elizabeths Ger 
pital; Sibley Hospital; and Walter Reed United States Army 
eral Hospital. 

Students who, after graduation, desire internships in SP sentio 
side the District of Columbia should apply directly to the instit si 
which they wish to enter. A list of hospitals approved for intern pe 
is published annually in the Journal of the American Medica Ass 


tion, and a copy of the list may be consulted in the Office of th 


[ospiti 


Commission on Licensure, District or COLUMBIA 
Commiss! 


„и lice 
District pis 


оп 0 

Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the ‘ 
Licensure, District of Columbia, or desire to use the 
for reciprocity with the states, should apply to the Secretary» < rash 
sion on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building: 


ington, D. C. 

University MEDICAL SOCIETY plished 
pa ~ , r ЧЕ : > , , "эй esta " 
The George Washington University Medical Society “a : 

in 1905. All alumni and members of the Faculty are digas 
bership on election. Meetings of the Society are held in t " 
ici i } : om 
Medicine on the third Saturday evening of each month nor this 
Seni Agra ! «cha ir 
to May. Senior students may be invited to attend the meet 


Society. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRI CTION 

| 5 i i 1 ie following departments: 
The Work of the School is organized under the following dep 2 

‚ natomy; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine ; Biochem“ 

IStry ; Dermatology and Syphilology : Experimental Medicine: Medicine - 

Military Science and Tactics; Neurology; Obstetrics and Gynecology ; 

| » t; Pediatrics; Pharma- 
Ophthalmology ; Oto-rhino-laryngology ; Pathology; Pediatrics; Pharr 


x pa, ; , : MOR S pess 
cology and Therapeutics: Physiology ; Psychiatry; Surgery; and Urology 


CLINICS 
Courses of clinical 


instruction are included in the 
the Clinical 


I announcements ot 
departments. 


"T" } З n Р а of 
The Dean prepares schedules of clinics and о 


assignments to the various hospitals and dispensaries 


COURSES OF INSTRI CTION 


are listed in alphabetical order, beginning 
age 37. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


More the Satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
4 4 
*dicine, the degree of Do 


ли TL. Ж‏ ا 
of D ctor of Medicine is conferred. Ihe degree‏ 
exa otor of M n by this University‏ 

mining boards in the United States. 


edicine give is recognized by all state 


REQUIREMEN IS FOR THI 


IE DEGREI 
Ey ; | 
cin Tr Candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Med- 
e 6 
d "cw * at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
I 3e of all Indebtedness to the University. He must ! і 
the adm 3 


have satished 
e. 'ssion Tequirements, completed satisf: 
years of S 


actorily not less than four 

required a as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all 

articular нА Passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 
; ention ts called to the 


statement of graduation require 
ty Catalogue. 


COMBINED ARTS 
Candidates re 
More Years of ¢ 


OT year. 


AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 
gister in the ] 


unior College 
he Premedical 


for the freshman and sopho- 
curriculum and in Colun 


imbian College for 

elor — "Y Order to be recommended for the degree of Bach- 

hours of eon must complete at least ninety-four semester- 

thirty se oes ed College work including Phys al I ation (at least 
mester-hours and one year 


of residence must be completed in 
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Columbian College), and the first year of the medical curriculum. Un 
completion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the studen 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two semesters ® 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Ме“ 
icine must begin with the fall semester. А 

Under the order of the work there is а coordination in the offering 
of the several departments which enables the student to concentrate ™ 
attention upon the subject materials in such a way that they Сай P 
readily understood and recognized as integrated parts of a unified trat 
ing. The salient features in the method of instruction are thorou я 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with reati 
tions and lectures to clarify the many problems presented. The clinic 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient departments i$ utilize 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory WO 


Honors 
` 9s : А vith 42 
Candidates who have completed the four-year medical course v dis- 
; oti 1 
average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation W 
tinction”. 
Director 


For application blanks, and further information, address de 1 
е ; е gt == : Ta chingtor 
of Admissions, The George Washington University, Washington 


| 
| 
| 
| 


On the follow 


Tanged names of 
Instruction 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: 7, unde * alphabetically ar- 
ing pages of this BULLI TIN, under the 1 ater s 
the departments of instruction, are listed the : 


licine in the academic vear 
Offered by the School of Medicine in the academic ; 
The courses here 


j > slight change. The 
listed are subject to some slight chang 


i i i urse announced. 
x serves the right to w ithdraw any course a 
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of a course indicates the semester 
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: it is offered in the 

first semester; an even number, that it 15 offered in 


Кая it begins іп 
; and a double number (е.р., 343-44), that it beg 


т and continues in the second. 


fessional course 
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101 to 200; second-year courses, 
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Claude Matthews MacFall, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Acting 
Executive Officer 
Paul Calabrisi, A.B., Instructor in Anatomy 
Vern Zech, M.D., Instructor in Anatomy е 
Y taf 
101 Gross Anatomy MacFall and er 3 
This course consists of instruction in osteology, followed T off 
careful dissection and study of the entire body. Fifteen й 
a week. 
; : T Staff 
103 Histology and Embryology IM ture 
"es ғ : : . ‘e struc 
This course includes the histogenesis and microscopic wm 
of the tissues and organs of the human body. Twelve 
a week. Р 
ы "TS Sta 
104 Neuro-Anatomy The 
Fifteen hours a week. Р ‚ 
The Sta 
203-4 Research Th 
Hours and credits to be arranged. # 
The Sta 


300 Surgical Anatomy (elective )* 
Two hours a week. 


* This course is given in collaboration with the Department of Surgery. 
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BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur ] 


arr rofessor f j 'riolog Exe utive 
€ Ph.D F rofesso 0) Bacte iology, ( 
0 7^ ы , d, / 
A] l , f $ r f Ba teriology 
J ) 1 ofesso 71 ac 10 gy 
MaclIvor С riffin, I h.I „ Assista 1 І Је у 
“ 1 rofe rof 1cteriolog 
"Ti lin R е, c.D., Assistant I rofesso f Be é y 
4 Roe 
Ge neral Bacteriology ( ) У аот іпс icing in- 
1 ly of the fundamentals ot I acteriology, 
d striz and hygienic applications. 


205 


209 


210 


212 


214 


303~4 


305-6 Stag 


Several groups of bacteria, 
li i at Tues., Thurs., 

are studied in the laboratory. 

» 9:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. 


yeasts, and molds 
and Sat, 


Roe 
Advanced Bacteriology P spi Ra кшк 
Terequisite: Bacteriology 112, Hours an 

arranged, 

Ba teriology and Immunology 


Parr, Griffin 
A thorough 


Me lolasicsl jackin 
grounding in bacteriological tec 
Prehensive 


Study of 
hygienic Problems. 


ire stressed and im- 
: г fully treated. Eighteen 
munologica] Procedures and theory fully treate т 
hours à week for ten w ecks, 
Immunology and Se rology (ele clive} 


Prerequisite : 


Griffin 
Bacteriology 112 
€ arranged, 


z credits to 
2 or 209. Hours and credits 


Intestinal Bacteriolog, 
"rerequisite : 
arranged, 


Parr 

чи ^ 

or 209. Hours and credits to be 
1940-41 and alternate years.) 


Bacteriology 112 
(Offered in 


Ba, teriologi, al E 


“cology 
> ЩА 
I Terequisite : 


Parr 
112 or 209. Hours and credits to be 
1941-42 and alternate years. ) 


Bacteriology 
arranged, (Offered in 


> * . 
Resear, h in Ba, teriology 
Hours 


The Staff 
and credits to be 


arranged, 


emi The Staff 
Seminar The St 
weekly, 
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HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Hygiene and 


Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer 
SEMINAR LECTURERS 
Charles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre 
ventive Medicine t 
Selwyn Dewitt Collins, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Scien 


; fa ‚ р ntive 
Rolla Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preve 
Medicine 
Leslie Carl Frank, C.E., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary Science 


rial 
Royd Ray Sayers, A.M., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Indust 


Ну депе 


“ыы т А e oO , Scienct 
Ralph Edwin Tarbett, B.S., Professorial Lecturer on Sanitary © 
‚ А ; іл Pre 
Raymond Aloysius Vonderlehr, M.D., Professorial Lecturer ! 


ventive Medicine d 
: ы " : ventivt 
Louis Laval Williams, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre 
Medicine 
: 4 | Е n P 
Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., D.P.H., Professorial Lecturer 0 
Health Administration 


Sara Elizabeth Branham, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial 
Preventive Medicine 


ublit 


Lecturer ai 


Y ; r in Pre- 
Alice Catherine Evans, M.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecture 

ventive Medicine riot 
: in Preven 
William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in 


M edic ine 
4 ; е 
rim Pr 


Staf 


Spencer and 5 


Newton Edward Wayson, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecture 


ventive Medicine 


220 Hygiene ; -sent-day um. 
The student is familiarized with the rapid de ;roblems 3 
tion from curative to preventive medicine, pe medical 
are arising in the fields of medical ethics а he ever 


Ыы actice Of t 
nomics, and the social aspects of medical de of the p= 
. it er à 
expanding duties of the general practition o hou 


ў А . -i ucture. 
fession as ап integral group in our social str 


aw eck. 
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401 Preventive M edicine* The Staff 


DL: 
. 
Supplemented for exceptiona 


The methods employed in the study of epidemics of the more 
important communicable and reportable diseases; analysis of 
the epidemiological data upon which are based our modern 
methods of Prevention and control; and exposition of the gen- 
eral and specific measures of control usually employed by 
modern health units. Two hours a week. 


Public Health Practice The Staff 


1е student is afforded an opportunity to become familiar 


with Preventive medicine as applied in actual health-depart- 
ment practice, Eight periods, 


ial students b mmer field rk in various health departments. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Enzymology 

Helen Marie Dyer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Oliver John Irish, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry 


Alan Hisey, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry 


‚ - ‘ch, Hisey 
113-14 Biochemistry Roe, Irish, Jents 
" Ф in student 
Lecture and laboratory course for first-year medical stu ion 
such as hydrogen 
rg“ 10° 
: : í . е 
concentration, colloids, osmosis, and enzyme action. = es- 
tissues; ae 


vitamins; €f" 
bloo% 
ory 


Physical chemical phases of biochemistry, 


chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins; 
tion; intestinal putrefaction; metabolism; urine; 


The biochemical methods of analysis of urine, 7 
of laborat 


docrines. 


gastric juice, and feces. The diagnostic value [ation 
. . - ° ^ rei 
tests and the interpretation of laboratory findings 1n lectures 
. wn "T Tw е 
to disease. Tues. and Thurs., 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. Two 


and two three-hour laboratory periods a week. 
Dyer 
120 Biochemistry of Foods and Nutrition (4) ly for stu- 
! p E: ; for $ 
Lecture and laboratory course designed particular M n, an 
н z ў Моп. 
dents of the Department of Home Economics. 
Wed., 1:30 to 4:30 P.M. 


Dyer 


221-22 Biochemistry (4-4) nd similar 
T ents, SI 
Lecture and laboratory course tor nonmedical EDO requisite 
а - d - ге 
in general content to Biochemistry 113-14 8 
` " 2:00 M- 
Chemistry 152. Mon. and Wed., 9:00 A.M. to 12+ 
Balls 
224 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) : enzymes 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of eC 42 
and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 
Wed., 4:45 P.M. One hour a week. 
The Staff 
The > 
225 Biochemical Preparations 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
rish 


226 Biochemical Laboratory Methods 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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227-28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) Roe and Staff 


Seminar course on the current literature in the field of bio- 
chemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open to a limited 
number of specially qualified medical students. Fri., 4:45 P.M. 


Roe and Staff 


22 > A . . З 
9-30 Research in Biochemistry 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


ТТТ 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, A.B., M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology, Executive Officer 1 
George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology 1" | 


Syphilology $ 
Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syph- 
lology 


Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derm 
tology and Syphilology 

Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatolog? 
and Syphilology 

Leslie Kieth MacClatchie, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Derma- 


tology and Syphilology 
Anderson 


- . з р skin 
Didactic lectures and demonstrations of the most common 


$ 
я | : : А : -utaneou 
diseases in all their manifestations, and of general and cuta a 
One hour | 


313 14 Dermatology and Syphilology 


syphilis, with special emphasis on its treatment. 
week. 
i Fong 
316 Neurosyphilis ‚ and 
x х E eae : ain 
Didactic lectures on the subject of syphilis ot the brat in- 


i 1 | i 
spinal cord, emphasizing especially paresis and tabes, а | 
also thoroug y ight 


cluding treatment. Venereal therapy is 
у í J 1 
a week for © 


cussed. St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour 


weeks. 


› у ; ^ Fields 

318 Congenital Syphilis (elective) 
Children's Hospital. One section, one hour a week. Р 
407-8 Clini ть Б 
Emergency Hospital and University Hospital dispensar) - 
facClatchie 


409-10 Clini Anderson, М 
Children’s Hospital. One section twice a week. 
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EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 
| Edward Bright ү 


edicine, E 


! Pearl Holly, 


edder, A.M., M.D., 
*ecutive Officer 


M.S., M.D., 


Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 


Associate in Experimental Medicine 
235-36 Clinical Microscopy 


Lectures and laboratory work 
Including the stud 1 
eces, spinal] 
Ours 


Vedder, Holly 
covering aspects of diagnosis, 
y of urinalysis, blood-counting, blood diseases, 
fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology. Three 
a week beginning in January. 
414 Tropical Medicine (elective) 

!5 Course consists of 
the More сог 
Practical 
Week 


Vedder, Holly 
didactic lectures and demonstrations of 
mmon tropical diseases, with emphasis on their 
application to general medical practice. One hour a 


"a 
агава LT CULLA 1, 


MEDICINE 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, B® 

tive Officer 
Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Median | 
Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Charles Powell Cake, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Albert Joseph Sullivan, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clini ical Professor ý 

Medicine i 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medion’ 
John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Stuart Oliver Foster, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medic ine 7 
Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., А.В., M.D., Associate in Medi? 
A. Fife Heath, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Bernard Walter Leonard, B.S., M.D., Associate їп Me 
Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Leo T. Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 3i silo 
M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


dicine 
1 Mediciné 


Joseph Francis Elward, Phar.D., 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor " Medici 


tor in і 
George Paul Lemeshewsky, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct? 
< in Medicine 


John Charles Reisinger, M.D., Clinica ıl Instructor - Medicine 
Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Clinic al Instructor 1n ; 
19, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructo 


Emil Herbert Bauerste 
uctor in і 


Charles Troll Carroll, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instr tor ї 
William Heman Clements, A.B., M.D., С linical Instruc 
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The School of Medi. ine 


rett, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
am Lichtman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Marbury, M.D., 
Gilbert Brite Rude, M.D., 
Benjamin M 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
anchester, M.D., Clini: 
$ Trenis, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


124 Introductory Medical Clinics 


Bloedorn and Staff 
Part of 


à Course on introductory medical and surgical clinics. 
ў : xa 
26 History of Medicine 


Halley 
ne hour a week, 


шу: , е 

41-42 Physical Diagnosis 
. emonstrations 
Ject; designed to 


244 Genera] Medicine 


~€ctures cover 
ease 


Conklin and Staff 
and practice on the normal and abnormal sub- 
cover the entire subject of physical diagnosis. 


Bloedorn, Halley 
all phases of medical dis- 
ng therapeutics, Three hours a week. 


ing general aspects of 
» And includi 


: : 
312 Radiology and Radiotherapy 


Elward 
ne hour à week, 
323-2 Yr « . 
4 Clinical Physiology peers 
*ctures and clinics 


designed to p 
aboratory 
ction 


i Der , Promote the continuity of pre- 
to altered f study of physiology 
Me un as seen in the clinic 

NIC; and to teach the 
Symptoms Of disease in 
à Week, 


and its application 
; to link the laboratory to 
student to interpret the signs and 
terms of altered function. One hour 


325-56 Clinica] Clerkship 


“ә alley, Dowling, and Staff 
ndividual ч Halley, Dow ng, and Staf 


tories ase work under strict supervision (student's his- 
> Benerally ace і | 

Galli g erally accepted as hospital records). Emergency and 
inger hospitals, 


Orrelat Conference Bloedorn, Choisser 
a € i^ " 7 n ° 

escription of clinical and post-mortem findings: detailed case 

" ns from the clinical Point of view 

g demonstr 


followed by thor- 
and with lantern sl 


ides, of post- 
a week, 


One hour 


hh TTT TTL L 
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417-18 Physiotherapy Eldridge 


А ; ical 
Lectures and demonstrations of the fundamentals of phys 
treatment and their applications to general medical disea 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


: : id | 
419 Medical Jurisprudence Еф 
Lectures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and ш 


legal problems with which the physician is brought into 
tact. One hour a week for eleven weeks. 
The Staf 


421-22 Dispensary Clinics d in 
review 


Thorough study of individual cases subsequently ital 
detail by the Staff. 'The University and Emergency hosp Р 

ta 

423 Clinics Bloedorn and я 


п 
2 ; - ; Ae $244 MD" sis, 2 
Discussion from the point of view of etiology, diag’ ea] 


treatment of the usual and more rare diseases, WI , n 9 
emphasis on differential diagnosis and the demonstrat! gı 
clinical abnormalities found in various morbid processes. 
ical School. 


425-26 Clinical Clerkship 
Individual case work under strict supervision (s iversit 
tories generally accepted as hospital records). The Un 
Hospital. 


‘cser 
Bloedorn, Chois 


427-28 Clinical Pathological Conference 
Same as Medicine 327-28. 


та 


т MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Samuel Jay Turnbull, M.D., Colonel, Medical Corps, United States 
ge Army, Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
he 
n- 129-30 Basic Medical Course (ele: tive) Turnbull 
The National Defense Act of the United States; the mission 
ff of the R.O.T.C.: military obligations of citizenship ; organiza- 
in tion of the Army of the United States; organization of the 
$ Medica] Department of the Army; military courtesies and cus- 
toms of the Army: leadership; military sanitation and first aid; 
е тар reading; supply and mess management. One hour a week. 
1 247-48 Combat Training (elective) Turnbull 
f Tactics and technique of the separate arms; combat orders and 
i Solution of medical problems: service with medical detachments: 
Organization and employment of the Medical Service; map- 
1 reading problems. One hour a week. 
329-30 Advanced Medi al Course (e lective) Turnbull 
y Milit 


ary preventive 
food and water to disease, 
Nicable disease) 
s Medical De 
Warfare; 


medicine (physical examinations, relation of 


prevention and control of commu- 
; general administration as applied to the Army; 
partment administration: defense against chemical 


medical aspects of chemical warfare; aerial photo 
Teading. One hour a week. 

2 

4 9-30 Advanced Medi al Co 


lil; urse (elective) 
Military law, the law of 


military hospitals: medical 
War; aviation medicine ; 
cluding illustrative proble 
service; rules of 
corps; the medical 


Turnbull 
courts-martial ; 
surgical diseases peculiar to 


military offenses: 
and 
the medical service of large forces in- 
ms, duties, and rel 
land warfare; the 
service of a field 
emergency 


ations of the medical 
medical service of the 
torce; Officers’ Reserve 
Procurement, and funds. One 


йаг +) 
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NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executiot 
Officer І 
James Winston Watts, В.5., M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurge? | 
Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology | 
Alexander Simon, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurology 1 | 
Zigmond Meyer Lebensohn, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in N | 
Freeman 
Approach t? и 


eurology 


249 Neurology (elective) 
Methods of study of the nervous system. 2 
А ^ m А " * os 
understanding of the function of the brain through £T my» 


microscopic preparations, embryology, comparative ала АН 
stimulation and extirpation, human pathology, etc Labora 
demonstrations. One hour a week. 
1 
331 Neurology , а 
Systematic lectures with lantern slides illustrating а a 
neurologic syndromes and their anatomic bases. One 
week for sixteen weeks. Sta 
333-34 Neurology (elective) I reeman and am 
Neurological out-patient clinic. Consultation of 802 disposi” 
bulatory cases, demonstration of diagnostic procedures 
tion of neuropsychiatric cases. One hour a week. 
Watts 
431 Neurosurgery (elective) of the brait 


“ge i zery 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery is laid upon 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis 


۰ equat e ч very 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of surg 4 
нр RR 

of symptoms. Опе hour а week for sixteen 


А an 
Freem 
433-34 Clinical Neurology ients illustrating Ве a 
Lectures and demonstrations of patients il "The vast matt 
nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. not only for 4 
У uH e ia aw upon " 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital is drawn uj idi syndrom 


' » of the 
commoner disorders, but also for some 


One hour a week. Е staff 

: Freeman ting 

435-36 Neurologic Examinations 1 с { patients р ye 

Practical instruction in the examination " „perform a deta b 
nervous diseases. Each student is required t One-fou 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


examination on six patients. 
of the class, two hours a week. 
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M D Professor of Obstetrics and 
Executive Officer 

: і 
е M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec ology 


Titus, Phar.D., M.D., Cli; 


inical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
Jacob Kotz M.D., Clini al Professor of Obstetrie s and Gynet ology 
Henry I 


arner, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


- M.D., 4 djunct Clinical Profes 


tor of Obstetrics 


ercy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Assistant Pr ofessor of Obstetrics 


Haynes, А.В, M.D., 


Associate in Obstetrics and 
INecology 


wr Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Шап aymond Thomas, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 
Ynecology 


Oseph Harris, 


“4йгепсе | 


ate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
John Russe B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 


ayer Dodek џ 
cology er Dodek, A.M., M.D., 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


‘ard N T" à : 
; d Notes, М.р, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
en йты s ч | 
Gy dys Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
E Ynecology 
st er TUN V : : 
Alsylvia Nathanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


rker, A.M. M.D., Cli 


nical Instructor in Ob- 
1 Gynecology 


апу Sa ; 
amue] Douglas, A.B M.D., Clini al Instructor in Obstetrics 
H and Cyne “ology 
9Ward p > ” 
Gynecology Parker M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
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Roger O'Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an 
Gynecology ics 
аң . TT Ju 1 
William Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet? 
and Gynecology nd 
",* . 2 1 а 
James Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
yo ; . , . 2. j e 
Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
Floyd Sterling Rogers, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obst 
Gynecology 


etrics and 


| 3 Р arket 
254 Pregnancy, Normal and Abnormal Kane, Dodek, Н. a of 
Lectures and recitations on the physiology and managem 


pregnancy and its complications. One hour a week. 


ane 
337 Labor, Normal and Abnormal | pe 
Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations on the ™ p 
and course of labor and its complications. Two hours à Кы 
0 
339 Principles and Practice of Gynecology b 
Lectures and recitations on gynecology, medical and § 
One hour a week. yn 
ro 
340 Супе ologi al Pathology J h E and 
Lectures on the essentials of gynecological pe ^i material 
demonstrations and study of gross and microscopic 
discussed in the lectures. One hour a week. | 
Ко? 
342 Female Endocrinology he endocrine 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology of t ks | 
system in women. One hour a week for seven Wee? ES | 
pane | 
344 O pe rative Gy nei ology Я Опе рош 
Lectures on the principles of gynecological surgery: 
a week for seven weeks. Harris | 


345-46 Manikin Demonstrations ied 
The mechanism of labor and various type } 

: . shou 
demonstrated to sections of the class through 


s of operative # 
it the year. 


hour a week. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


ornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 
cer 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Associate Professor of 
bhthalmology 
torge Victor Simpson, M.D., 
dgar Leonard Goodman, 
Ronald Atmore Cox, 


tive 


William Th 
O 


Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D., M.M.S., Associate in Ophthalmology 
A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 


351-52 Ophthalmology 


lecture course 

With Special refere 

Practitioner. 
447 Clinic 


ntensive tr 


Davis and Staff 
presenting the principles of ——— 
"nce to topics of importance to the genera 
One hour a week for twenty weeks. 


Davis and Staff 
of the eye; etiology, diagnosis, and 
their application to clinical cases. Episcopal 
Three hours twice a week. 


aining in diseases 


treatment in 
Hospital, 


LLL TT ETT TL. 4 V 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhint- 
laryngology 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-lary™ 
gology i 

Leroy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Oto-rhint" 
laryngology 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

| Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology i | 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Qto-rhint* 
laryngology 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhinolay® | 
gology Ё 

Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhine” 
laryngology Re 

Joel Norton Novick, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhin? 


laryngology 
ins 
451 Oto-rhino-laryngology Ju 
Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases of the eañ а 
and throat; bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy. One how 
week for eight weeks. 
Moffett 


453 Oto-rhino-laryngology 
Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and dise 
nose, and throat. One hour a week for eight weeks. 


f 
ases of the ©” 


avis 
454 Bronchoscopy d E 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles an еѕорћ“ 

of instruments, including both the bronchoscope and 
agoscope. One hour a week for ten weeks. staff 
456 Clinic he 2 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and trea пе 


A . к spital- 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Hosp 
and one-half hours twice a week. 


10 


40° 


0- 


PATHOLOGY 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B 
tive Officer 


E Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
IZabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
elma Brumfield Dunn, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


259-60 Pathology 


‚5, M.D., Professor of Pathology, Execu- 


Choisser, Peery 
inflammation, repair, degenerations, the 

effects of bacteria and animal parasites on the body, the effects 
9f chemical and physical agents, the formation of new growths, 
ete., followed by special pathology of the organs and specific 
Iseases, The laboratory work consists primarily of the gross 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues, including neoplasms. 
*CrOpsies performed by members of the staff are held regu- 

arly at the University and Gallinger hospitals; the clinicians 


and pathologists Participate in the discussions and elucidation 
Of the findings, 


course covering 


307 {шору (elective) 
Small groups of stude 


Members of the 


The Staff 
nts are called from time to time to assist 
staff in the performance of necropsies held at 


th iVére: e a : 
a University and Gallinger hospitals. Pathological confer- 


ences are hel 


m d once a week, at which time fresh gross speci- 
e 3 А à : $ 

à ә and mic TOSCOpiC sections from each autopsy are presented 

an 


discussed by 
tudents are 
relating to c 


both students and members of the staff. 
assigned in rotation to review current literature 
ases presented. 
327. DE 
7-28 Clinica] Pathologi, al C 
ase histories 
Ospital staff, 
Specimens are d 
lour à week, 


onference Choisser, Bloedorn 
are presented and discussed by members of the 
Autopsy and clinical findings are compared, and 


*monstrated and examined by all present. One 
427-28 Clini 
Clinical Patholo 


gical Conference 
© content of 


Choisser, Bloedorn 


this c е is à t p. , 
327-38. I$ Course is the same as that of Pathology 
E гате Choisser 
0 
Urs and credits to be arranged. 
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БАБЬЕ 


PEDIATRICS 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatri 
Executive Officer 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor d 
Pediatrics 
Charles Aurelius Schutz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics — 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatri 
Lewis Kaigler Sweet, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor " 
Pediatrics 
Edward Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics : | 
Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Reginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
John Howell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
John Augustine Washington, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric 
355 Pediatrics 
A course of lectures on diseases and malformations of the rito 
born. Growth (mental and physical), metabolism, we 


; ia 
rentive pe 
prever hours a 


nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, h 
and social aspects are considered. One and one-ha 
week. 
Peacock 
357-58 Clinic у hort | 
хб RARE Ne new у 
Clinical instruction in the care and diseases of et 
i ; ted еа aturity’ 
congenital malformations, birth injuries, and prem odi 
i : ; а 
linger Hospital. Опе fourth of the class, one hour 


giechel! 

359-60 Contagious-Disease Clinic Grosvenor, MIS 

Bedside instruction in scarlet fever, diphtheria, ete > Ward 
Hospital. One fourth of the class, one hour a weet 

walks twice a week. schut 

463-64 Child-W elfare and Preventive Clinic “id children 

Clinical course in the infant and the pre-school дй АШ а week 


One section, one й 


Hospital, Child Welfare Center. 
(56) 


ich 


7 ч 


465-66 Clinic 


467-68 


46940 


471-52 


The $, hool of Medicine 57 


Lewis, Nicholson, Chickering, 
ч Nimetz, Anderson, Grosvenor 
Clinical course in the out-patient department, including minor 
to serious disorders of children. This course will deal with the 
emotional life of the child, his habit formations, and his behavior 
Problems. Children’s Hospital. One section, Mon., Tues., 
Wed.. and Fri., one and one-half hours. 

Clinic 

Teaching clinic. 
one-fourth 


Donnally 
Children’s Hospital. Entire class, one and 
hours a week. 


Clinical Clerkship Donnally, McLendon, Nicholson, 


Nimetz, Chickering, Anderson, Grosvenor 
physical diagnosis in children, special pediatric 
Procedures, bedside instruction in contagious diseases, individual 
isolation, clinical laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnosis 
and treatment of urgent cases. Children’s Hospital. One- 


Ward walks, 


Ourth of the class, Mon., Tues., Wed., and Fri., 9:30 A.M. to 
4:30 P.M. 
Allergy Clinic Donnally 


xe cequisite : Bacteriology 209. Practical work in the Allergy 
р па of Children’s Hospital may be obtained by a small group 
*nior students. Two afternoons a week. 


x AAL TTT 


1. 


MILULLILA 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 


joe 
George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executtt 
Officer 
Edgar William Ligon, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology 


263 Pharmacology Roth and Staff 
This course consists of laboratory instruction covering "d | 
the chemical nature and the biological effects of drugs Fi 
| hours a week. 


Roth 
265 Pharmacology hich 
- ” e E 
A didactic course, supplemented by demonstration, V ip | 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the more. А 
give 


portant therapeutic agents, special consideration being il 
: . za a 4 а 

to the drugs found in the United States Pharmacopoet | 

New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hours a week. 


: Staff 
267 Pharmacology Conference Roth and 
One hour a week. à 
Hi. EN Ro 
269 Prescription Writing ion | 


4 А , : cript 
Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form of the prescriP | 
with practical exercises. " 
nd $t 
362 Research Roth е 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril 


; TP Е tive 
*hysiology, Execu 
: Professor of Phy д) 
Albritton, A.B., M.D. } 
d ficer Р 5 
: , Physiology 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of ) 
ә ) ; 0y 
Alma Fogelberg Ph.D., Instructor in Physiology Physiology 
, S Г 1 101045 
А obert Custis Grubbs, M.S., M.D., Instructor in у 
| se and Staff 
: р p iology (3) 1 'siol n EN 
| ectures covering the fundamentals of physio >g D 
2 : = al scienc 
Subdivisions. Prerequisite: one year of ro bor 
Semester of a biological science. Section A: s 
] 


beu M و‎ 6:25 P.M. 
at., 9:10 A.N. ; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:00 to 5 


Fogelberg, Grubbs 
| 117 Physiology (1) 


> " , re- 

aboratory exercises in the fundamentals ыр regne inier 

requisite : Physiology 115 or the equivalent. 1 Е pei 1:00 P.M. 

117, may be taken concurrently. Sat., 10:10 A.M. 

Albritton 

I DR ve; , p nno 

32 Physiology actic survey of vertebrate gam ems 

Prerequisite work in physics, biology, an is nm к 
ablishing the concept of physiology as a scienc E 


, > week, the 
of Causally interrelated variables. Eight hours a > 
irst month, 


n intensive did 
eavily on 
and est 


134 Experimental Ph 


i Albritton and Staff 
ysiology 
-ador 


atory work, demonstrations, and advanced — ШИ 
Student js given demonstrations of basic techniques ы fered 
ment ts during the first month. He is then peor 
ariety of simple problems, each — = «> 
ationship between two functional variables. е d ever | 
taken from Current literature and earlier wena e "na | 
the usual Subdivisions of laboratory study, including iE m 
Work. Training in experimental method is emphasized, a 


- *“ сеи Two hours of 
TigOrous Standards of proot are maintained. E 
*Ctures and nine hours of laboratory work a week. 


al experimen 
а wide y 
re] 


200 Physiology of Activity (1 or 2) А — 
The Circulatory, respiratory, endocrine, metabolic, anc ra 
adaptations, immediate and long term, accompanying — Р 
Мау Ье taken for two credits with additional work. re 


"x 3 к "p : А.М. 
requisite ; Physiology 115 or the equivalent. Tues., 9:10 
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nanat 
ganaane® 


The George Washington University | 
Albritton and Staff 


|S 


269-70 Problems in Physiology 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


272 Experimental Method Albritton 
The design of controlled experiments in medical or biologica 
investigation; errors in design; criticism and judgment of evi- 
dence, and tests of the statistical significance of experiment | 
results. Мау be taken for one credit with additional wom 
Fight lectures, hours to be arranged. 


A : Í se 
274 The Psycho-Physiology of Personality Lee 


Lectures on the genesis and expression of personality, with 
emphasis on the physiological approach. May be taken for 
one credit with additional work. Eight lectures, hours t0 б 
arranged. 


and Staff 


275-76 Research Albritton 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


A =S 


> е 


To ا‎ БР „р 


Alice Hey] Kiessling, А.В. 


РЅҮСНІАТВҮ 
Winfred Overholser. A.B., MD. 


cer 
Roscoe Willis Hall, 
ohn Edward Lind, 


Professor of Psychiatry, Executive 


Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


ol » 
E Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Та т і 
; Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Triet Elizabeth Twombly, АВ. M.D, Clinical’ Tastracter in 
Sychiatry 


iso i: ait А : 
п McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


am = T " m3 i n 
uel Alexander Silk, Phar.G., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


бет, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
r er 
eucher Griffin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


136 à : 
3 Introductory Medical Psychology Lind 


and practical aspects of the constitution, char- 
н, апа Personality as related to Medicine; the psychological 
ures in various diseases, with special attention to the patient’s 


he theoretical 
acter 


€rsonality - = 
: sonality; the different types of character development and 
CIT Special trace „г A : 
Special ways of adaptation. One hour a week for sixteen 
Weeks, 
278 0 А 
m Panic Psy, hopathology Hall 
ec я q 3 ° . : 
Cas “ommon organic-reaction types, illustrated with suitable 
е Presentations. One hour a week. 
m . 
366 Psychiatry Overholser 
Course . " › s 
of cli is P the major psychoses, illustrated by the presentation 
nic; aterial . ET e o 
the fu às material and utilized for the purpose of explaining 
nda » Р n . . ө " m3 
eths H "mental psychological mechanisms involved. St. Eliza- 
- Hospital. One hour a week. 
368 


Psy ; 
: E $ of functional o 
function of the pe 
The role of psyc 
in somatic disor¢ 


rigin versus organic structural 
'rson as a whole and the func- 
hobiological reactions (person- 
lers (illustrative cases). One 


ISOorders. The 
Чоп of Organs, 
ality i 

ity reactions) 
10ur a week, 
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370 Personality Adjustments Ewerhardt 
Maladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. One houf 
a week for eight weeks. 


473-74 Ward Work The Staf | 
The personal examination of the various types of psychosis | 
and the writing by the student of a formal report of the ment? 
examination, followed by a review of the cases with an instru 
tor. St. Elizabeths Hospital. Two hours a week. 

475 Psychoneurosis Lind 

A course on the descriptive aspects, the etiology, the psycho- 
pathology, and the treatment of the various psychoneurose* 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week for twelve weeks. 

477 Personality Profiles The Staff 
Utilization of psychological testing methods for the purpost | 
of determining individuals’ limitations апа special capacities ( 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week for four weeks- ( 

] 
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anand 


SURGERY 


f Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 
1 anie] LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 
a 


, атту Hyland Kerr, 
aul Stirling Putzki, 
Arch Lockhart Rid 


M.D.C.M., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 


: dick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
m Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
$. stis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ames Ross Veal, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 

на Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
е м Tt Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 

Зза реча Sager, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 

Guy Wh: hipman, M.D., Associate in Anesthesia 

Itman I 


> adbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
enjamin Frank 


| lin Dean, Jr., M.S., М.Р., 
ыг Horwitz, M.S., M.D., 
ichard Knight 


Charles Wilbur 
Tancis Q 


Associate in Surgery 
Associate in Surgery 
I hompson, 


linical Instructor in Anesthesia 
M.D., Clin 


ical Instructor in Surgery 
1 axwell Grayson, M.D 
І 


-» Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Ward RM Smiler, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
azen E “xander Cafritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


а Чрепе Cole, B.S 
"s Douglas Briggs, 
"lam Wiley Chase, A p. 


» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
em Neviaser, A.B., M.D., 


William rollins, A.B., М.р, 


Tw Oss Morris, M.D., Clin 
T James Mourot, В. 


arrison St 


Wi lioe ubbs, A.M., 


» M.D., Clinica 


1 Instructor in Surgery 
B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


or in Surgery 

M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

* Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Aderson Engh * S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
» M.D 


tor in Surgery 


"te 
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64 The George Washington University . 8 
138 Introductory Surgical Clinics (elective) White and Staff 
Obvious and classical cases are presented to the students, W d 
background of the structure of the body serves to give the 
an understanding of the cases. Two hours a week. 
Borden 


279 General Surgery 
ases 0 


Course of lectures and recitations covering surgical dise 
; : nd post 
the neck and chest, herniae, amputations, and pre- à 


: ч : reeks: 
operative treatment. One hour a week for twenty-eight W® 
7 . . ipman 
281 Anesthesia (elective) Cu 
Theoretical and practical instruction is given in the use 


: nint 
general and local anesthetic agents. One hour a week for 


weeks. 
> ` r ч etter 
282 Fractures and Dislocations Leadb 
One hour a week. 
> " : т ; тъш? 
283 Surgical Technique p 
lemonstrations of SU 


This course comprises a series of d vi 
instruments and appliances, with a practical demonstration i, 
their uses. The preparation of the patient, the operating "^ f 
the materials commonly used, and the duties of each mem 


. : ; detaile 
an operating team are carefully presented, with the, man- 
post-operative ۴ 


Ч : è е : } 
consideration of minor operations and the 
› lectures W 


agement and complications. As far as possible, the 
“ie o r еек. 
be supplemented by clinical application. One hour а W 
Putzki, 
rgery 45 ®Р 
4 the bones 


plie 


371-72 General Surgery 
Course of lectures and recitations covering SU 
to the neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, an 


skeletal muscles. One hour a week. 


373-74 Ward Walks : h yisiting 
Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with ud usual 
physicians and their respective staffs in the course of ta 
rounds. Gallinger and Emergency hospitals. staff 

е 

375-76 Surgical Clini: f Ке 
Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care 0 i post" 
surgical diseases, with special emphasis on the pre- га. | 
operative management. Gallinger and Emergency hosp suf | 

379-80 Surgical Clinic ; " pU dis 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various a pre- and 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis ? week: 


One hour 4 


post-operative care. Gallinger Hospital. 


TITLLIA 


— س‎ T he School of Medic ine LEE 65 
ай 381-82 Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
ost The students are assigned and required to work up thoroughly 
em the cases for d 


iagnosis and treatment. Gallinger and Emergency 


hospitals, 
p. we Orthopedics (elective) Hall 
s The course includes the etiology, pathology, symptomatology, 
st and treatment of congenital and acquired diseases of the bones 
ks. and joints, 


and the clinical instruction in treatment and in the 


an use of appliances for the correction of deformities. One hour 

of à week, 

ne 479-80 p к. s E е : m ~ 
Private Practice of Surgery (elective) White and Staff 


Students who elect this 
4 Private offices of 
May observe the 


course will be given instruction in the 
various members of the staff, where they 
Private practice of surgery. 


81 Ge ` 
y 4 General Surgery White 
al One hour a week. 
f 483-8, n: 
- 4 Dispensary Clinic The Staff 
Д e 
ispensary ; Tu собне " е я 
if I Pensary instruction in the principles and practice of surgery. 
d "struction of small groups is given in general surgery and the 
Specialties ; ‘all Groups is given in general surgery anc 
p Eb tes, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, proc- 
Ogy, ғ Do : м : 
1 8 BY, and oral Surgery. University and Emergency hospitals. 
495-86 Shen: , 
Ope Pa . ` ` 
Special Problems in Surgery (elective Sager, Dean 
MS Course ie da, ‚ . : " : 
k emp} urse 1s devoted to general surgical diagnosis, with special 
las > 4i, . ج‘‎ s * s А . 
d dise IS on the diagnosis and differential diagnosis of surgical 
] A “ses and Post-operative complications. One hour a week. 
488 


Sur gi, al Clinic 


Jemo White and Staff 
nstrati А : S : s 
f ‘tration to the entire class of the various surgical dis- 
; 
| 


Case 
ases, One hour a week. 


БЕТТЕГИ. 


UROLOGY | 


Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive oficer 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Associate in Urology 

Charles Perry Howze, M.D., Associate in Urology 

Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

William Glenn Young, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

Gerald Arthur Hopkins, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


491-92 Urology d of 
A systematic course of lectures covering the entire fiel g 
urology, including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid patholo 
One hour a week. 


bis Staff 
493-94 Clinics TS 

Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of operati 

cases, with special emphasis on the pre- and post-op ; 


? ding 
management. Operative clinics and clinical teaching; “dren's 
cystoscopy and the use of instruments. Gallinger and 
hospitals. 


staf 
495-96 Clinics Reuter and i 


Clinical demonstration and teaching in the dispensary; Uni- 
special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency * 
versity hospitals. One part of each section daily. | | 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 
1939 * 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


JUNE 14, 1939 


Bageant. William Eldridge 
arnett 


» Lester Alfred 
AB 


hir 
ni 3°: The George Wa 
niversity 


Billingsley, William Kirkmar Jr 
Brown, Brooks Gideor 
Chi 


D.C 
N.J 


Draper 


A.B. 


(tens 
“68¢tegaqnnnned®® 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 
1939-40 


B 

I , Willia E 
| Jack pi argh 
I W 1 M nu j 
Bater J е ( Med. IT) 

АВ тозо The G ed 

l y 
"ent Би ( rk, J (М р 
tB mł ( W > (М 3 
Baxley, Benjar у (Ме 
уут Ө fed. II) 

А.В. т 0 W T 
Belaval, ( 20672. 
Jernstein, ( (Med. I 

LB I i Y D 
В! k. H I 1 (Med. IV 
B - Leste DUM 

; у=. езү ж 
Ur . \ 
Blund К h Ed 
Med 
Bock, € 1 Dent Med HD 


‘ox, Philip Archelat 


f Medicine during p 
1 Roman numera 
Students V 


istered. 


ted by a dagger (t): 
ja. 
rke, John Harold (Med. III) Ww. 
Р Т 199 The George Washington 
peau, Caroline Frances (Med. 1) NY 
B.S. 1938, College of William and 
Mary 
Nah 19 University of Maryland 
C 
Jub 
" Jesse Floyd (Med. III) Ut 
А.В. 19 d 
15€ 1 I 
A.B. 19 
he ру c 
tillo, Francisco Jose (Med. II) pn 
tro, Alex Francis (Med. II) uy. 
haitin, Horace (Med. П), | «gi 
A.B. 1938, l ersity of Michigan pc 
pman, Ё (Med. I 
A.B. 1939 oe 
1 : ‘i 
n, J W (Med. ІУ), . 
B.S Ur ity of Virginia p. 
+ Arthur W. (Med П) 
I Wayne University pc 
Robert N 1 (Med 
B.S ,D » College calit 
l Ellen (Med. 11) pc 
anell we Rowan (Med. П) 
B.S Pennsylvania State 
\ bert Waite (Med. 1) мё 
Claude E. (Med. ІУ), р, 
B.S. 1934 1 2 Georg Washington 


‚ (Med. Ш) 


Abraham W ый 
B à The George Wa hing 
A | І , E е Georg d 
«d. IV) 
Jacob Mayr (Me ] IV) pington 


The George 


70 The George Washington University | 
. Б ni. 
Lane, Thomas Hamilton (Med. IV) D.C. Mitchell, George Trice (Med. IV) 
A.B. 1936, Dartmouth College B.S. in M.E. 1935, Purdue 
Lang, Lewis R. (Med. III) Ga rity pc 


B.S. 1934, University of Georgia 
Larson, Thurman August (Med. IV) 
A.B. 1934, B ип College 
Latimer, John W r, Jr. (Med. IV) D.C 
Lavine, Isidor Morris (Med. III) Md 
LL.B. 1925, LL.M. 1927, The 


George Washington University 


Maine 


Leary, Th re Moreau (Med. IV) Mass 
B.S. 1935, Massachusetts State 
College 
Leftwich, William Bordette (Med. II) W.Va 


B.S. 1938, Ham Sydney. College 


Lepper, Mark Hummer (Med. III) Md 
A.B. 1938 
University 


The George Washington 


y (Med. ПІ) Mass 
niversity of North 


r. (Med. III) D 
ng (Med. I) D.C. 
rick Sheets (Med. III) D.C 


omona C e 
1 Alfred (Med. IIT) Pa 
The George Washington 


A.B. 1938 


Ter 
Ot 
Va 
Maher € D.C 
Mahoney, Hugh Frar (Med. III) M 
Ph.B. 1937, Boston College 
1 Univer 
rd (Med. I) I 
n l v 
Med. I11) ( 
f Virginia 
(Med. 11) C 
Maine 
n i ege 
au ve Ann (Med. IV) N.Y 
I rge Washington 
University 
McMullen, Barbara Weems (Med. II) D. 
McNamara, Alexander Peter (Med. III) D 
McN Harlan Page, Jr. (Med. I) W 
Merrick, John Blake (Med. 11) V 
A.B. 1938, Colgate University 
Michael, Morris Irwin (Med. II) D. 
A.B. 1938, Cornell University 
Michael, Ralph Hubert (Med. I) D.C 
Miller, Clark R Med, IV) W 
fMiller, Walter LeRoy, Jr. (Med. I) D. 
B.S. 1939, University of Maryland 
Mills, Roswell Sherman (Med. III) N.Y 
A.B. 1937, Ur College 
Mincosky, A. Burton (Med. II) D. 
A.B. 1938, The George Washington 


University 
Mitchell, Edwin C. (Med. I) Wy 
B.S. 1939, l versity of Wyoming 


a iL T TTT OLL 


iis Henry, Jr. (Med. IV) рс 
Moore. John Stewart (Med. 1308 s 
W 
Morgan, Ivor Idris (Med. II) 
B.S. 1938, University of Wash- 


Mood 


ington 


1 Charles (Med. 111) 


Mountain, Dav 
B.S. 1934, Massachusetts State 
College 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington 
University Md. 
Mug 1 Harold (Med. II) ps 
Muir, D C. (Med. IV) Ores: 
Murr 1 С. (Med. IV) 


A.B. 1935 ree Washington 


University 


The Ge 


N Kant 
Nelson. Richard Oldfield (Med П) 


А.В 1034. University of Kansas vob 


len George Quayle (Med. II) 
Менеп, George eser" jr. (Май: ПАШ 


Walter St л 
r icob (Med ‚ 
1 у) New York University 


f Maryland 


1939, University 0i 


v» 
Oben sin, Tol 
B.S. 1936, Re pc 
Of Harry Dur Con? 
О Faith Ne 


P nit 
Paquin, Jean Ernest (Med П) ow 


B.S. 1 37 University of ? NJ 
Payne, Martin Wallace (Med. 1) пее 
A.B. 1 State Teachers рс 
Montcla N 11D 
Pearl Shirley Ё e Me shingto? 


A.B 193% , The George №2 pe 


manned? 


кы. 


Resnick, So 


эк. 939, Yale sit 
Rittenour, Univer y 


г, John Russel (Med, IV) D.C. 
Ttson, Duncar l 


Mord Univers ty 


halen (Med. П) N.Y. 
niversity of Ro 


S hester 
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of Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
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le University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


1941 
Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B.; Winter Park, Florida 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street 
p Parsons Erwin, A.B.; Hibbs Building 
=ч Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 
| vard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B.; 1604 First National Bank 
| e uilding, Chicago, Illinois 
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evy Chase, Maryland 


Harry C, | 1942 
Бе. p" Davis, A.M., L.H.D.; 1921 Kalorama Road 
апе; Wilk, Fleming, LL.M.; Union Trust Company. 1 
YSses S Tu Gerstenberg, LL.B.; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
419 Fed. ruo, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School; 
Gilbert E uilding, Cleveland, Y )hio 3 my 
Alfreq a. A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; National Geographic Society 
Theodore Е: зоа, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Company 
Shire Ay Villiams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D.; 1730 New Hamp- 
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John Henry Cowles, LL.D.; 1733 Sixteenth Street 

Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Riggs National Bank 

Arthur Peter, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Building 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D.; Normandy Building 

Merle Thorpe, A.B.; United States Chamber of Commerce Building 
*Wilbur John Carr, LL.M., LL.D.; 2300 Wyoming Avenue 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck M 
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Harold Griffith | 
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John Russel] Mason, B.S. in L.S.. A.M., Librarian 
harles Edgar Merry, A.B., Business Manager 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 
Mitchel] Dreese. PATIOS Dice ef the Dinner беа 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary ^ 
еКау Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Jiffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Personnel Guidance 


Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students 
tries 


ester Allan Smit} 
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arvin, Ph.D., LL.D.. President of the Unive j 
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innie ( 


from Foreign Coun- 


1, A.M., Alumni Secre tary 
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William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B. S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 
Anna Marie Bischoff, A.B., Sei retary to the Dea n of the Law School 

Cmentena Lawrie, A.B., Secretar 
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4 len Newman, LL.M., Lau Librarian 
“SSt8tant, in the 


Law Library—Helen Creighton, A.M.; Ora Herbert 
oberts, JI A. В. Roger Stuart, Jr., B.S. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


2 The idea of 
Ponsored by G 
establishment 


a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 

eorge Washington, who during his public life urged the 

Of stock; < such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares 

universit in и Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a 

Youth гй to be established in the District of Columbia to which the 
ort 


complet; une and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 

е . - ә “ А e . 

£N tion of their Education in all the branches oí polite literature ;— 
rts and Sciences,—in 


acquiring knowledge in the principles of 
d Government”. 
rge Washington's hope that the “General Government” 
Were biker м т such an institution “a fostering hand". No steps 

p Ongress to carry out the provision of W ashington s will, 
itv : lat he had bequeathed for the establishment of a univer- 


Sty in 
t . pi г ` > i f : 
А, һе District ot Columbia became valueless owing to the failure к 
M. otomac Canal properties. IM 
anwhile, however, a 


Я E II Й 
| movement was started by private persons 
eadership of Lutt 


лег Rice to establish an institution of higher 
Ptist .: ° Seat of the National Government for the education of the 
st Ministry 


iati Y and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an Nu EI 
one ur E" formed b | | 

‚ап Enac Р Ex ; | 
for the E noch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land "E 


y Luther Rice, Obadiah B. Brown, Spencer H. | 


of the college 
Wage OUP of t 


il 

. Кү 
ington’s тм Nation's leaders who were especially interested in | 
5 raised ү а became patrons of the college and contributed to ү E 
them Were Tor the purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among к Im n 
Crawfor, Re Monroe, President of the United States; William H. P 
p, etary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 


аг. 
Ger Villiam Ww 


eral; and a irt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster [ n E 
“Rally to , Mirty-two members of the Congress. {| 
‚ i Ls х a M 
E incorpo, mplement the college a petition was made to Congress for | 
lon 


in ¢ ation of “the ( 
This Pe iti District of Col 
Sectar; on Was denied b 
a Character 

ailing to P 


eneral Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
umbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. 
y Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 


d 
s j 
Hon en reed har a denominational charter, members of the associa- | | 
Мц гр of Gove ective to embrace national aims, and with the | | 
^ or the inco rnment leaders there was presented in Congress a i | 
Ses” ; ei TPOration of “the Columbian Society for literary pur- Г 
NE Proposed to realize in this way “the aspirations of т 
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8 The George Washington University _ — 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at 
the seat of the federal government". 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chaf 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting mn 
charter by special action the provision “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused Ma 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities 0 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters ? 


religion". d | 
Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartere” [ 
: : ceri ee Bi onse tM: ]earn f 
by Congress as опе of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher Je 2 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor of Pres! е 
James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. if 
A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, “extending about опећа 
miles northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between 14th ес: f 
15th Streets", was purchased, and by 1822 the main building WS 6 l 
pleted sufficiently to use. ғ t 
Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on Decembet § 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their session n 
enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe: de Ыы 
Quincy Adams, John С. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 4 
The School of Medicine, established in 1821, was formally opens at 
1825 and has been in continuous operation since that time. The was A 
School, organized іп 1826, was discontinued the following year, an th 
reestablished in 1865. It is the oldest law school in Washingto™ was st 
By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college ope de 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarge from 
of the institution. The following year the University was pu^ new th 
its first location on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, "2 build" 18 
University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and Н Streets. Neat- " 
ings accommodated the School of Medicine. Jaced La 
For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was goring Ап 
under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act : 2 ange As 
the original secular character of the University and authorizing ^ ess D 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by І ег (R 
Subsequently all the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the Г реге | Ma 
except the School of Medicine, which is situated on H Pu at tior 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW., were brought сор” nty-firs® Ph, 


present location in the city block bounded by Twentieth, 
С, and Н Streets NW., and in the blocks adjacent. 


aan 


ENS The Law School 9 
In : кач , ‘ 
1930 a new рема ої academic organization for the liberal arts 
Work wa 


unior College was e 
Work J 


stablished, comprising the 


Years Were re ; and emt years. LM junior and senior 
Senior colle  Tetained in Columbian Colle ge, which w 7^ designated the 
lea ing L px ‘Si rs and sciences. As a further step, the year of study 
for the E "aster's degree was se Parated from the graduate work 
Graduate Co ul , degree and assigned to Columbian College. The 

Doctor of Pha was org: anized to admini ister the work for the degree 
tablishment \Шоѕорһу. These innovations were accompanied by the 
Broupin ot ES a carefully controlled independent study plan, the 
"Eanization and ments of instruction under the divisional type of 
T the unde; ane’ the institution of a new plan of 

є 


administration both 


Tgraduate major and for the М; aster’s work. 


THE COLLEGES, sc 


HOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
* George Washin; gton 


University 


offers courses in twelve Colle ges, 

ере, he Bem as follows: the Junior Colle; ge; Columbian Col- 

he Schoo] БА а lege 04 letters and acien ces; the Graduate Council; 

chool of Ph. *dicine; the Law School ; the School of F ngineering ; the 
armacy; 


Dent. the D; the School of Education; the School of Govern- 
г IVision 
and the м of 


University Sty dents; the Inter-American Center; 
ummer Sessions. 
T ACADEMIC STATUS 
he С 
"COrpe 7 he в? a - " r я . t 
$80, lation Wash ‘ington University is on the approved list of the 
the ot American liti 


Universities, the stand: 


ndard > | 
lited $ standard accreditir for 
Standards кл * This tact not only nt 
desir, t ot his accrediti ng body. ! t 
T 0 transfer Credits fran ныд "ers 1 
| һе Unive 1 trom one institution to another 
E “TSity ; 1 А 
$ “late ` 
хоп the арргоуь T Association ot Colleges an 
he | wy. ot Of the Ameri 1 Associati 
Lay S aw Schoo] eve c re ; 6:38 
\ Schools d E “alter member o the 1 
é be? ‹ ` " 1 " } 
Merican Ba |. Approved by e Council of Legal Education of the 
Associa ion з eoi ation is a iber of the 
Which А 


1 colleges 


'rican 
yal) , and is ac redited tor ined 
Me ` х u1 
Macy x dica] Ex imininy Ras. 7 B a4 JS 
s Ы accre ted } Inin ^oards in Engla iol of Phar- 
On , + ited by . ` о * H 
h and j a : the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
пасу, Member of the Ame ric 


an Association of Colleges of 
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IO The George Washington University 
LOCATION 


The George Washington University is located in the heart of the city 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 
Within a few blocks are the White House and the offices of many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Departme 
of Justice, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the j 
terior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commer 
and the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
American Union Building, and the National Academy of Sciences? 
also near by, and the Capitol and the Library of Congress can be re? И 
by streetcar in twenty minutes from any of the University buildings: 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The 
Washington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of T. 
tees, with the President of the University as member ex officio. 
members of the Board are named for a period of three years an 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected f 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms 0 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the oe 
Association. The charter provides that “persons of every relig? 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees”. 


ез! 


ENDOWMENT 


. 29 39 
The endowment of The George Washington University T 


408.55. This figure does not include funds temporarily functi 
endowment nor the value of buildings, grounds, and equipm 


ent. 
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HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING 
Professor of Lau 


B.S. 19 University « 
Assistant Professor of Law 1914-15 
Woodford. Bovee and Butcher, New York City; with Ca 


Chicago; Assistant Professor of Law 192 


ington University 


Subjects: Equity, 


S.J.D. 1924, Harvard University. Acting 
Practice of Law with Ritch 
and Fosteh 


Wash- 


f Minnesota; LL.B. 1903 
Stanford University; in 
ssoday, Butler, Lamb 


The George 


Property, Labor Law 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL 
Professor of Law 


Concordia College (Ind.); Gradua 
1923, Indiana Universi 
1902—3. University Fellow 1903—4, Joh 


rdia "Theological Sune 
1 University Uni 

Р rofessor © 
P ractice * 


U niversity; 
llege (Ind.); та 
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sity Schola › 
English 1904-9, Ё of 
Law with Olds & T Fo Instructor in Commercial The 
19 21, Instruc iw I Professor of Law 19247 * 
Ge Washingt University 

iples of the Civil Law 


Subjects: Contracts, Trust 


WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER 
Profe r of Lau diii 
J.D. 1925, Yale Unie 


A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924 The George Washington University 
| Practice of Law with | Pepper Constable, Baltimore (Md.), 19242 * 19407 


f 
fessor of Law 1926-2 te Professor of Law 1929-40; Professor о 
"he George Washington University 


Subiects: Personal Property, Evidence, Civil Procedure 


SAUL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM 


Professor of ‹ 
A.B. 1918, A.M. 192 Y J.D. : S.J.D. 1929 n 
Michigan. | Instructor Teaching and Research Assistant to ид 
Law School 1926-27 Assistant Professor of Law 1927-30, “е 
Professor of Law 19 194 , The George Washington Un! 
Subjects: B Sale 
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sista 1909-16, U. S ent Office Practice of Law prole 

Camer Kerkam & 5 Instruct 14-17 Associate 
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, In 
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GENERAL IN FORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


e Geor 7 
i ' е Wash; Rd y : ; 
discon че‹ Se ashington l niversity Law School, established in 1826, 
0 ` › @ P ts : › : . М = 
Co umbia, т Y reorganized in 186s, is the oldest in the District 


ле c тр ege " 
$, original] ourse of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of 
Years, У rec 


; course | a two years, was increased in 1898 to three 
se leading * : 
n 187». 1900 ¢ ading to the degree of Master of Laws was added 


E merican esos "ns part in the organization of the Associa- 
temb t time. ж чр = has been a member of the association 
н 1925, the saris the School became coeducational. On Sep- 

ae ance requirements were increased to two years 


all 


th ear f +h с І ; 
e Des the Law School are members ex officio of 
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of college work; in 1936 they were increased to a college degree. Th 
School is approved by the Council of Legal Education of the Ameri 
Bar Association. The Law School building is named Stockton all 
honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, President 
the University from 1910 to 1918. 


Tue LIBRARY 

The Law School Library of 21,500 volumes contains the official 1“ 
ports of the decisions of the courts of last resort of all the states рп 
to the National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete ў 
date; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the Uni 
States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the repo? 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the bee 
the Reporter System; the English Reprint and English Law t 
the United States Statutes; the United States Code, Annotated, eol 
Federal Code, Annotated; reasonably complete sets of statutes of sf 
the states; the English statutes; the principal English and Amer! 
digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and anno 
cases; and the leading textbooks, casebooks, and legal periodicals d 

The Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. each des в | 
(Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 e 


Sunday. 


a 


Tue Law REVIEW i 

^ : f , i 1 
The George Washington Law Review, published month ijy 
November to June, inclusive, by the University, is edited by t 7 field 
and students of the Law School. It is devoted exclusively E in 


of state and federal public law. The location of the Univer? may © 

National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public ам ligati 

observed in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for spec 

in this field. posrd ^ 
The Review is edited by a Faculty editor-in-chief, a Faculty ad! 

associate editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, and "hort gi 

student editors. The student editors are chosen each year from деде " 


, 2 > ; Аз the 
dents who have attained senior standing in their work for 
Law with an average grade of B or higher. 


RESEARCH IN Ривыс LAW 


TY A à Че - 4 n asse 
Washington, the capital of the Nation, furnishes unsurp fices of Y 
In it are the o { he 


rt oU 
pe дері 


tages for research іп the fields of public law. 


" ‚ . e 
major executive departments, the Congress, the Supre ШИ 
y- ^ А ғ е edes”! 
United States, and four lower federal courts. In the of t F 
ments and among the many independent establishments 


agapestl 


- 


| 


ee 
82 


a 

i 

aS i 1 
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| 

The Government } x a | 

; {сй one h there have been estimated to be between seventy-five and | 

зегі, undred agencies t] as Ph ert aes x^ ben | 

Jall # of Public | 5 the activities of which involve the various branches | 

ic ey x Í - : 

of law AW, particularly administrative law. The student of public | 

lent can study 


at hrst hand the work of these administrative agencies. 
as available 


4 as sources for investigation their records of ad- 
adjudications. In 


aw offices in the 


addition there are more than double the 


various departmental and independent 


al 1 To i Principal business of which is public law. | 
1 Tom э: • ; TT . { 
Ww maw Scho, ^w research in public law there have been established in the 
є ) ome , bis ` 
ete titutiona] к Шан in Administrative Law. Business Associations, Con | 
Jai d Purpose of v Trade Regulation, and Government Corporations. The | 
ts of ernment Ja 18 research is to train specialists in public law, either as gov- | 
бє In Cases in A Or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations { 
"dr clarificatio & the Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, | 
"T d procedural tion, and improvement of public law, substantive | 
: 0e 
rici nroll fo E 
el in th mew Schon work students must be eligible to be regular students | 
: с i 
schoo with the E and must have graduated from an approved law | 
e f В. ; ғ 
لول‎ Senior candidate E of Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, or be | 
ates . ats 
p 0 Sraduate researc} de. the degree of Juris Doctor, candidates for the | 
А Search г “= e 
admitted y ede Е ot Doctor of Juridical Science, or must be 
at permission of the member of the Faculty in charge. | 
Tue STUDEN | 
* STUDENT Bar Association | 
roð gal Students in the I с | 
- е Law 5 : ( 
ul pe dent аг Associati tw School are required to be members of the 
fiel ег Scone: “tion. This is organized to enable students to become | 
fag à Quainted with | : : 
the 1 Slonal ideals and ү lems of the Protession, to develop better pro- i 
To ; › апа to þri - . : | 
y be fession engaged ; ring about closer contact with members of the | 
100 Тһе Work of E active practice of the law. 
Comm: Of the : Tt : * е 
j of $ MMittees and by abd Bar Association is carried on by various 
ou а d . 
iol н nature, ы їр and general meetings of a professional and | 
ы ind Orities on legal Fw to time lectures are given by outstanding | 
a an же ^T x R | 
i Plant’ the following: I professional problems. The various committees 1 
5 се ‚ Lec > › noe an , " ` 
Айы ment and А Rare Court Practice, Legal Aid, Case Clubs, 
rs, 1 Kelations Sections. S "С Soci 
S, à 5, Study Groups, and Social И 
, 
The су Mber of th 
Ge the Studen / "ee . кеа 
Orge Washington Т t 2 Association receives a subscription to 
Ts au етеш. 
he ORDER or THE Corr 
" hirt er of the CX PS | > í 
aw sch , ` а national honor society with chapters in 
3 ark j Schools, aims 


` to foster a spirit 


of careful study and to 
€ who have attained a high grade of 
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The George Washington University Chapter was ot 
i 


scholarship". 
lished in 1926. Students are elected each year from the highest-ran 


10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


A student desiring admission should obtain from the Office of “ 
Director of Admissions an application blank which he should fill o 
completely and return to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

To insure prompt action, applications should be filed not later the 
July r for the first semester, January 1 for the second semester 
May 1 for all Summer Sessions. 

An applicant should request the registrar of each higher institu 
previously attended to mail directly to the Office of the Director d 
Admissions the transcript of his record, even though credits were н 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal from the institution 
attended. The student must be in good standing as to scholarship t 
conduct, and must be eligible to return to the previously attended ins 
tions in the semester for which he or she seeks admission to The - 


Washington University. 


For THE DEGREES IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE f 
10 
These degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Juris D 
(J.D.). To be admitted to candidacy for these degrees the "a of 
must have received before admission the degree of Bachelor of е con 
an equivalent degree from an approved college or university: of 
ferring of this degree must be evidenced by proper tr: unscripts 


tificates of record. 


VANCED TANI be 
ay 
aws m 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Es which art 
granted for work successfully completed in other law schools ns- 


ra 
A student tr must 


members of the Association of American Law Schools. 
anding Y he 


д $ 

ferring from another approved law school with advanced а P сво 
ле 

show that at the time he began the study of law at the ot to the maw 
1 
could have met the requirements then in force for admissior 

School of The George Washington University. t file Се, 


Applicants for admission with advanced standing mus redits: t 
c 
college, and law Oto allot 


right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part be wit 
and credit given may ed st tandin 
c plete 


transcripts of record showing high school, 


conditionally or after examination, 


7 van 
for subsequent poor work. No student admitted with ad has cont 
will be recommended for the degree of LL.B. 


until he 
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ast one full year of residence and passed successfully 
ter-hours with the required average for the degree. 
admitted who has been in attendance at another law 


School 0 is ineligible, because of poor scholarship, to return to that 
Stu : К 
: ame Planning to attend summer school sessions at other law 
de at this EM desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
> by the E" School must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
0 Which ор In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
mi a . . ۰ . . ^ 
E ght be obtained in a similar period in this School. 
an e " ° * 
rhan other | Сей standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor for work in 
and aw schools will not be granted. 
r T For THE DEGREES IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 
ese deoranc , „ а» 
not Sci “grees are Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Doctor of Juridical 
ence (S.J D ) 
[ast i-r 
d 
е Cà did FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 
д andidates x к Р n sake 
rge Teceived the eg this degree must, at the time of their admission, have 
®PProved Бе of Bachelor of Arts ог an equivalent degree from an 
] eg ivercity 
equiva iut de ge Ог university and the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an 
Bree from an approved law school. 
of FOR THE DEGREE Qj DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
| © admitted dat ; : : 
at эү received th "as candidacy for this degree an applicant (a) must 
of niversity р. "6 Сергее of Juris Doctor from The George Washington 
n f «ачу School or (b) st have received the decree né 1 
tts from a: must have received the degree of Bachelor 
f- r an a oe ES - хат 
f qu the degr PProved college, must have earned with distinguished 
ее ache ' à " 
коте Washin : of Bachelor of Laws or the equivalent from The 
$c че gtor Jnivereite : 
in 100], Must К i University Law School or other approved law 
ave > ә - ò А 
е C, е field o io demonstrated outstanding capacity for scholarly work 
M: aw, { А aon m Я 
е Ounci] of t and must be accepted as a candidate by the Dean's 
е Law Sc - 
: chool, 
t 
2 Un > ыы 
^ NCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 
۴ ons eligil p 
Or Bible tor ; it i , 
la „cree may, at cyan to regular standing but not candidates 
ass ay, à he di et e 
| ре Students e discretion of the Dean, be admitted as un- 
erso > 
{ арргоу ns who are in good stand: 1 : : 
| to t ke law Schoo] standing as candidates for degrees in other 
a 4 *s S may, ; б 1 : , 
: credit p a Unclassified Y» at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
1 н ¢ . : : 
Credit hese other Jay nr courses which will be accepted for 
aw scho« suc cork wi "f^ 1 
Td a degree "$. Such work will not be accepted for 


at this law s 


chool. 
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“University STUDENTS” IN THE Law SCHOOL 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for ? 
degree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and who 
cause of their maturity, training, and experience seem qualified to pu e. 
the study of Law, may be admitted to the Division of University 
dents. Candidates for admission as “University students” in Law Ж 
file written applications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, 
letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their € 
tion and experience. Each application must first be submitted @ " 
Faculty of the Law School and approved by them. Approval ife 
granted only in unusual cases in which some special reason jus wl 
admission. Work done by such “University students” will not be coun 


toward a degree. 
REGISTRATION 


{п pers? 
Before attending classes each student must present bis pe 
for registration. No student will be registered in the Law Sc 22 
proper credentials have been filed and approved by the proper 9 
the University (see "Admission", above). T 
a 
rse at 


In a case in which a student is permitted to drop a year cou of 
end of the first semester he must register for the second semester, ip 
subject not later than one calendar year from the time the atten 
the first semester was completed. st 

Registration is permitted at the beginning of either semester өр” wW 
beginning of the first summer term. Students beginning the sta 7 Бейше 
in the second semester, however, may pursue only a limite і 
Such students may pursue other first-year courses in the $U 
summer session. record’ 

Qualified students who are entitled to advanced standing < i 
from other approved law schools or who have completed e Р the 
Law School during former periods of attendance w- at dut 


beginning of the second semester for subjects which co 
time, but not for year subjects. шә, 
: : 2 ill be 
Registration days for the academic year 1940-41 =й, үүедае®® 
Friday, and Saturday, September 19, 20, and 21, 1940, fee of $5 
A late-registration геш?! 
ter the subj 
ter 
mes after the 


and Thursday, February 5 and 6, 1941. : { 
be charged each student who is permitted to register 2 


; А y ә f se 
registration days. No registration may be made for * subject 
after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a year 


first four weeks of the year. { the pei? 


: : a ission O 
Registration may be changed only with the permissi 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


7 T 
for 4 versity tee, for each semester or f E) DUC CNN iS. So ce Ft eee $8.00 
be Uition fee, for cach s meste Д ert nie Re DUDEN T Ф 8.00 
0 For candid me eres tenet wee E cont awe 
andidates for +} | ; 
ut or L5 lor the degree of D ] Science 
“a $ Ёог Work Cading te he ex nad ... 240.00 
y ot » Hu eee 
ust © dent Bar Associa n tec Ci c ter à part thereof 2.50 
m f raduation SEES Src „ыы. a $e nm 
| z $ ee for Special cxa r. t h Р е: 5.00 
dte-roo; А : тог Ci t “Tye. TET ү чт 
у qeTegistration fee, charg ы ; register within the 
) " Ssignated period db 
CrVice fan ine LEE TET hb bs vee chao edo ccc“ IEC 
^ ~ з і n I net 
: the seventec ind 
nted пе payment is due..... 1.00 
1 ^ re ted à being sus- 
DESE 5.00 
UNIVERSITY l EE 
P ay 
*Yment ^ ۱ 
5 Penses in ider =) University tee, charged all students, covers all ex- 
م‎ C > . Г > xm 
^ llowing ES to registration and, in addition, secures to them the 
5 х п itv е е : , مه‎ 
SCripts of IVersity privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified tran- 
re IA - м 
се; (3) Pp Ч and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement 
, б I > > ۰ t "ГИ" * 
*signateq. Me use of I niversity library facilities, except as otherwise 
Contests, unl. Eymnasium privileges; (s) admission to all athletic 
» Unies Tur T "de Ж e 
latche, the » otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the 1 niversit y 
x 5 ~ » ne . . X . . 1 
Bm E tudent newspaper; (7) admission to 1 niversity debates; 
the Partment 0 и and hospital services as described under the De 
T } * + А ow. : 
aw Ver, wit t ealth Administration, Page 30. "These privileges, how- 
le e ә г . 4 
le A Studen 1$ no ] Xception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and 
| 0 long е з 5: : 
ng the University Ser in residence, when he withdraws or is dropped from 
ds This ¢ STUDENT Bar Association Fer 
і ее is chars, i 
s Bar “tenke harged all students, It se cures members! 
i mp, Чоп, 4 о th ; : x 
st Чоп to he Ge т-м the privileges of this member 
Orge Р “ 
ge H ashington Lau Revieu for the semester. 
Sum 
N B. * 
f TARY OF FEES FOR STUDENTS TAKING A 
7 Кесу AR Procram or STUDY 
1 Universis Y. MORNIN( SECTIONS 
f St Y lee per semax, x À 
Udent Bar Agen: CT, payable 
t tition f è 
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LATE-AFTERNOON SECTIONS 


PAYMENT OF FEES Д 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, E 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration JV 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester 4€ 
and payable in advance at the time of registration 


In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of 


"^c TE 
725 Twent) 


the Comptrollel 

students may sign contracts for semester charges, except for the us 
sity fee and other fees payable in advance, permitting payments 

follows: vai 

First semester—one third at the time of registration, plus the m 
versity fee and deposits; one third on November 16; one third on ресе 

ber 16. Uni- 

Second semester—one third at the time of registration, plus dea 16 


versity fee and deposits; one third on March 16; one third on АРАШ 
Students in the School of Medicine are not privileged to sign © 
for semester charges. th dati 


Students who fail to meet payments when due, on the sixteen da 
but who pay their fees between the seventeenth and twenty-firs 
inclusive, of the month in which payment is due are charged a геге o 
of $1. Students who fail to meet payments by the twenty-first : 
the month in which payment is due will be suspended and may not 


| pr i aid all acct 
classes until they have been officially reinstated and have paid a Lo 
student may 


100, 
te of suspen? 
in oF pires 


f 


fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A suspended 
reinstated for the semester after two weeks from the da 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the De ‘steret 
of the College, School, or Division in which the student is regist able © 
Auditors pay a University fee of $2 and all other fees charge 
students registered for credit except the late-registration fee 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS . changes in 

Applications for withdrawals from the University or 0 ا‎ No® 
class schedules must be made in person or in writing to the De: 

fication to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. - nca adjust 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financ 

ments will be made as follows: : ber 15» cance! 

withdrawals dated on or before Novem dated 00 є 


First semester > 
: : , due awa 
lation of the second and third payments; W ithdra 
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f i ayme No refunds 
before ecember I5, cancellation of the third payment. 
Or re 


bates will be 
5. 


1 s E se - Decem- 
llowed on withdrawals dated sub equent to 
ет | 


efore March 15, can- 
Second Semester—withdrawals dated on or before M 
Cellation of t 


i rals dated on or 
he Second and third payments; withdraw -~ E z 
store April 15, cancellation of the third payment. No ое: 
rebates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to J I : 
In no 


Case will the Un 
Of fees 


IVersity e f i ni ial payment 
Ў si f е ог any part of an initi 
е refunded 


iti “ed с nded 
and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunc 
Cause of nonattendance upon classes, ard 
ificati york rill no 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done w 
given a Student who has not a clear financial record. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
Ini i у ittee Student 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee “see 
оап$ and Scholarships, Application should be made to the gis 
Of the Unive 


Tsity, | | 
d following Prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: 
: Ellsworth Prize. The Ellsworth P 


rize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz 
5 aw 


t oi В $ 0 i sul ject 
rded to the student d ung the be tw rk in the ч : 
Utch tice, It Vas awarde i < ; ries 7 Iorris 
` Was awa ded in 1935 39 to Cha es 

Ins, 


ohn Bell Larner Prize.—'This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell arner, consists of a medal which is aw arded annually to that 
— of the &raduating class in the Law School who wre oe me 
It M Grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of La 
awarded IN 1938-39 to Walther Erwin Wyss. 
ohn Ordronayx Prizes— These Prizes were established in 1909 by 
e bequ $. 


to the ы of John Ordronaux. The amount of $40 е apres — 
Etrade ; ent In the Law School who has attained the — — 
wh s E “rst-year, full-time, regular course ; and $40 : ni etes 
Tegular a the highest average grade in tne — کر‎ Bruton 
and the urse., T he tormer was awarded in 1938 -39 to Henry С. 

Robert M. Lemke. 

he University a number of loan 
nts in the Law School. 
. Maury Loan F 
ation in mem 


Among them is the 
und established by the Henry 
ory of Henry Strong and William 
d be made to the Comptroller of 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected 101 
iarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated in 
University Catalogue. 


mil- 
fa a 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 


or ; ' > E EI" А , 0 
The regular course for full-time students is given from 9:10 AM 
1:00 P.M. Employed students may take the regular course in the 
held from 5:10 to 7:00 r.M. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


A student who takes a majority of his courses in the full-time йй 
from 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., may, with the permission of the Dean, 4 
work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. For such students the mini 
period of attendance is three academic years. о 

A student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon с 
may not register for more than ten hours a week. For such student® 
minimum period of attendance is four academic years. in 

The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted нес. 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require It 


ATTENDANCE 


No student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he n 
regularly registered and in regular attendance and has done а b absent 
required in the course in that subject. A student who has һе per 
from more than 20 per cent of the classes in any subject will not ‚ 
mitted to take the examination in the subject except with specia 
sion of the Dean’s Council. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS E 


wi 
; tudents ^ 
A year's attendance in the late-afternoon classes for $ af 


limited schedules is counted as residence for three fourths “east 006 
In the case of students admitted with advanced standing, 4 Georg: 
full year of this residence requirement must be spent 1n 
Washington University. 1 ее 
A student who at the end of any regular period of v 
semester, the second semester, or the summer session f sem has 


“ ^ . Р ber 0 
subjects which equ: ster-hours the total num 
ubject ich equal in semester-ho didate, but W st 


hours required for the degree for which he is a can hat degrees ly 
failed to complete the full residence requirements for di complete” 
be in residence during additional periods sufficient to : must be if 


In all such cases the studen 


the residence requirements. 
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st -— | 
de ; Я А ғи - | 
e. during the entire period and must satisfy the attendance require- | 
il nts of, and pass the examination in, at least one subject. { | 
тї" { | 
# GRADES (| 
Тһе Brade of a student in each subject is indicated by the letters І 
E 29), Passed, or F (below 55), failed. The meaning of these grades is | 
ows: І 
f. 0 р | 
isses credi Passed, means that the work has been successfully completed and | 
` It given for the subject. f 
`, fai . ' x І 
at ailed, means that the work in the subject has been a failure and M 
усо credit will be given. To obtain credit the student must repeat the | " 
on$ Е ut а student who has obtained an average of C in the work of | | 
ake эң ‘demic year and received a grade of F in only one subject may take Ti 
e 3 . ” . “ А . S TH 
yum ^à ж regular examination in that subject, and if on such reexamina- Hi) 
with | obtains а Passing grade he will be given credit in the subject ү! 
on the grade thus bta; | i 
| At t AUS obtained. | | 
the umerical end of each academic year each student is given an average | | 
Tank ap Ev for his work for the year. These numerical grades Wii 
in 74), good. E 4 (85-100), excellent; B (75-84), very good; C (65- 1 
i (below 65), poor—below standard for graduation. | 
{| 
Wr: EXAMINATIONS | 
Titte p . А 1 ? i 
e Subjec A €xaminations are held at the close of the first semester in WI 
| in an Which are then X Il 
rk In al] . “aen completed and at the close of the second semester Hl 
: *r subjects. All stud : Mold k } 1 TE 
nt Xamination ° 4 students are required to take the regular || 
£ Student wh Р м the Subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. A {| 
| Pay nang 0, w ч Zu | 
y "ation i к. не ће Consent of the Dean, does not take the final exam- iB} 
"Xt тер ar ubject With the class in which he is enrolled may take! the i 
No student sj nination given in the subject. |, 
: sh: iy . r x n a . d 
Credit in less E be given an examination in, or permitted to receive "E 
М , 2 ` ы . : 
h Tegiste for on an an entire subject. Any student who is permitted to | | 
І Nation in that , anter only of a year subject may not take the exam- LE 
b 8 : н | 
t 9 special e " Ject until the other semester has been completed. Hi 
: Xaminat; е . : Í 
; ition to the ba will be given: except that, upon written appli- | 
“Bree at a cony $ Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a | 
. оса . r . 
t th entitled © tak Чоп before the next regular examination, if he would 
€ à g m - : . М З 
| & сап Co сі] sgn Poned examination, may, at the discretion of 
ays afte the at н Biven a special examination not less than sixty 
ate : 
| of the one which he failed to take. 
Exc 
-USION Aw 
Students h ND PROBATION pog Poor SCHOLARSHIP 
Subjec Who during ап academic 
'5 or the ^ academic year 


fail in two or more full-year 


e . p 
Quivalent in half-year subjects will be excluded. Such ! 


ы. " 
EMIT 
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students are not eligible to be registered in the Law School or to attend 
classes in the next academic year. They may, however, be admitte? 
the regular examinations in that academic year in those subjects in W : 
they have made a grade below passing, 55, and if they receive а grate 7 
passing in these subjects with an average sufficient to make their gener? 
average not less than C, 65, they will be reinstated at the beginning 9 
academic year next succeeding the passing of these examinations. ce! 

Students not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
end of an academic year have failed to maintain a general average v. 
at least C, will be on probation during the next academic year. Studer 
on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce the 
programs of study. Students on probation will be excluded at the ^ | 
the probationary year unless they have made grades sufficient to give t 
a general average of at least C. 

The general average of a student shall include all the g 
subjects taken while he is in the Law School working for а par 
degree. When a subject has been repeated or a reexamination has 
taken, both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades 5 ^ 
counted in the general average. A failure in a nonrequired subject 
also be counted. not 

In special cases in which it is clear that the student's failure re 
indicate lack of ability to pursue the study of law, the students к 
become subject to exclusion may be readmitted by vote of the 
Council of the Law School. k of one 

No students shall be put on probation or excluded on the wor it of 
semester only, the work of the Summer Sessions, or as the resu 


: i , В *e year. 
program of less than four hours a week during the academic ye 


: е 
rades 1n all th 
ticulat 
been 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS hours 
+ * 6 А . nester- » 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of -— went? 
. " n reat, 
of credit as follows: First year, to twenty-seven; second у 
eight to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 
Ricut то Drop STUDENTS the 


rom 
ac ou E. any student f | 
The right is reserved by the University to drop any se interest of the 
ee А i rer. i 1 ° 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in ои deems И 
student ог the University, the University Administration 


visable to do so. 
STUDENT LIFE 
“ont 
‘n the © 
` : a ves rested 1n f 
Control and direction of all student activities are ы Lationships Fo 
mittees on Extracurricular Activities and бшш see the § 
list of student activities and rulings governing them 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


printed regulations of the University. 


j 


The Law School 


Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS 
It 18 advisable 


tor students to reach the University two or three days 
*fore the 


opening of the term in order that they may become estab- 


hed in cas: Res ' 
d in Satistactory living quarters before class work begins. 


ae students under twenty-three years of age must have their 

li nor a. approved by the Director of Personnel Guidance. Registration 

Complete until such approval is gi 

1 attie M. Strong Residence Hall is oper 

arges for rooms } 

15 to June 1) 
inner, $425.00; 
Trangements 

Payments, 
*tailed 


1 to women students. 


in Strong Hall for the academic year (September 
are as follows: In a single room with breakfast and 


` 
in à double room with breakfast and dinner, $365.50. 
may be 1 


1 has no dormitory for men. For the benefit of men 
is kept in uer Of rooms that have been inspected and approved 

of the Director of Personnel Guidance, to whom 
to housing facilities should be addressed. Single 


4 In price from $20.00 to $30.00 a month, and double 
m $10.00 to $20.00 


isting of | S a month a person. Rooms with board con- 
теам. à < : 
Person. eakfast and dinner cost from $40.00 to $50.00 a month a 
ea). 
men’s fraternities 


have houses which provide living accommo- 


* ^ PLACEMENT OFFICE 
€ Plac J 
in fing, Cement Office 


ding posit; : is maintained to assist graduates and students 
: io hin : 
COOperate ur lor which their college work has prepared them, and 
"1 , . " ө - . 
Pen to 1 employers who wish to fill vacancies. Enrollment is 


alumni 
me . г p. o қ 
or Placement mbers and students of the University without charge 


or furth “ 
е Р 
r information address the Placement Office. 


An emplo STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
^ yment : ' a 
m finding Service is operated to assist self-supporting students 
P employment - 
TOSpecti ` 


Ive st d 

а udents r E : А 

and who do noe vum who expect to earn any part of their expenses 
Ing to Ww lave definite 


ashin appointments to positions before com- 
Meste Bton shou 


ld have tł 
. ave the "ans iT : „ае 
Mas. minimum bude гае 9 CUPS C m least one 
th апу out-o -town "ov. of $80 a month is recommended. 
e sti 5 -— JC А 

10еп(ѕ secure positions in the departments of 


Goy 
ernment : 
in Washino i “tl . 2 
Vashington by taking the United States Civil 
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= E 
states. The hours of employmt? 


Service examinations in their home 
course in the late aíternoon 


permit them to pursue a university 
evening. 

HEALTH ADMINISTRATION [ 

The payment of the University fee entitles students to health service 


hereinafter described. 71 hrough reports from the students and Unive 


jet т» - 5 illness 
officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases of illl 


: 1 гч: ‘ А Д A : *. *a 1e. inb 
among its students. This service is primarily diagnostic in its 10 


It also provides first aid in the event of an emergency. | ste 


Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of al 


dents entering from secondary schools;* (2) three visits by the Univers! 
physician or surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia) in ™ 
one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory 
3) hospitalization, including board, medicine, 


X-ray examination; ( ae ‘arith 
not more than two weeks 


nursing in the University Hospital for 
a school year—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Had 
Administration. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum ой. 
weeks) is also to be determined by the Director of Health Administrati 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability ince 
previous to the University term or prior to payment of the Univer 
registration fee. urse’ 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and n 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible " 
fees charged. 


to 
"үу . E á . red 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empow has 
a student dí 


ims 
: : : e him 
by his misconduct or breach of the »" ЫН to 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has “dents Y 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) 80 for med 


severed their connection with the 1 niversity are ineligibl е 
s ar 


limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, 
rules of the University, 


have " 
ical benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic э gemestel 
: ch $ 
quired to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of eae" of t 
ssions 


: : „г 9 
(5) the above regulations apply also during the Summer 5€ 


University. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Ра : ves 15-43 
The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 3: 


THE DEGREES 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE : роо! 
ri 
These degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Ju 


(J.D.). 


A charge of $2 is made if a student fails t 
period set for this purpose. 


sag the 
nation dunes 


i 
appear for a physical exam 


anapests” 


EM 


cecus 2 
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AWS 
: "HELOR ОР L 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decree ОР Bact 

To be reco 
а residence 


asis, 


: eral 
with a gen 
- r semester-hours ens 
И ighty sem 5 mis 
ave completed e eerte ier: 
' һауе complete 
average of at least C. He must 
Tt. 


SE OF Juris DOCTOR 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF JUR 


This degree is conferred 
forge Washington Unive 
à full Profession 
Perience in rese 
Parative law. 


To be reco 


ес pleted 
the student must have — єл 

gree 5 | | tall 

- - years on а 

а residence Period of not less than three асн vi 5 ME 
asis. He must have completed eighty ar чай у> 
Werage of He must have ст фе age Epi сеэ 
Principles of the Civil Law, cree 

Na aw and Princip е 1 erty 
» à student editors of T'he тузе v 

in accordance with the requirements laid « › 


rork as a 
acceptable wor 

for such elections, and must have done accep 

of the board for one academic year. 


" n l е э L 

С гесо nition or the compietic - at the 
as a £ А 

E V cnc Ww I unus ually high rank 

ity aw ch ool ith : 

rsity Lav ` | à; 
f not less than three full years ir cludin E 
al Course o SS b 


ship 1 ап introduction to com- 
an é 
arch and legal author hi inc 


mmended for this de 


J OURSE 
CunRICULUM IN THE PROFESSIONAL Cour 


be perm tt d Dr e jec n- 
fi е to re ister f r seco -year subjects u 
Wa x will T ) gis or $ nd j 
TSt-year Sub; 


is- 
Jects have been taken or are being — — — 
tratio Or a third-year subject will be approved unless the s ) 
Subjects have been taken or are being taken. 

*Ristratio 


Will not be a 


uisites 
PProved for a subject unless the prereq 
at Subject as 


fi "ti re been met. 
shown in the course of instruction have 


FIRST YEAR 


5 А Sem. 
Сы Morning Sections hrs 
ivil Procedure ee 4 ( 
Contracts Enn 4 ( 
Jud mal Law and Procedure, *” 4 J 
pen [= Реде... 4 Р 
Bem mene 4 - 
ШШК е... 
{+ бр tee e 4 


Se 


Saree 
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SECOND YEAR 


Morning Sectii ns hrs La 

Bills and Notes. ................ 4 Civil Pr 
Constitutional Law I............ 4 Propert) 
Cor 4 ( à 
E 4 I I 
Еу > 4 I ence 
SOE SGC ses osos 4 
ES tor SSE i25 4 Tots 

qo ДРО EMT ELT ОЧИ 25 


Set. 
Sem T n 
Morning Section Бе Late-Afternoon Sections E 
Administrative Law I........... 4 ind Not 4 
Ju Associations I.......... 4 stitutio 4 
Confli c CT RATE PRE 4 RS. 2.220» dom (REM. 4 
М о VH ABER APER ten 4 rty III 4 
Taxation .... 09 «532 06 jo e QUE cs 4 I І Asse 
Trade Regulation I............. 4 
— Total......» «9995 
EMEN ee arit. e 24 
FOURTH YEAR 
La 
I i Re ш 
Cor La 
Taxation ..ccocccceseeee™ 
Moot Court 


tal m- 
Total... то um 
; OPEN 
ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS OPEN TO SECOND- ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS pt 
UDEN 
OR THIRD-YEAR STUDENTS OR FOURTH-YEAR ST 3 
Se j 
ee eoo t? "298 
Авепсу SOC CUTUTTTITT PPP 4 Equity II ......«*** "ME 
Persons and Domestic Relations.. 2 я 
Sale E 
NEN es6é40000090000200000990090 4 


PATENT LAW CURRICULUM La" 
n Patent d 


To provide training for students who plan to specialize 1 Р actict 
the courses in Substantive Patent Law, Patent Office THÉ may * 
Patent Moot Court are offered as third-year electives. буу they 
counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws or jun е^ 
may be taken by qualified students not candidates for а @@Ё 


ee ae c 3 


О \ а eee тз 
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Honors 
I Bree of Bachelor of I 
awarde 
Or the de 


é : жа einen m я 
saws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction 


d students who obtain a general average of 4 in the work 
gree, 


IN THE GR ADUATE COURSE 
These degrees are Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Doctor of Juridical 
Clence (S.J.D.). 
Requirements FOR THE DEGREE or Master or Laws 
nmended for this degree the student must have completed a 
Се Period of not less than one academic year. He must have com- 
twe satisfactorily five full-year courses or the equivalent, that is 
Ome Semester-hours, of subjects in the graduate curriculum. In indi- 
ases, third. or fourth-year subjects listed in the professional cur- 
ay be included in the program of study. All requirements for 
*e must be completed in a period not exceeding two aca- 
emic Years, I x 


GRADUATE CURRICULUM 


& 
FIRST gr Sem. 


Sem. 
Administrat; ‘abe brs SECOND SEMESTER hrs. 
(Seminar ре Law II... 2 Administrative Law Il.......... 2 
Adm; r in Special Рго} S à 1 Problems) 
3 Business А s II (Semi 
Special Problen s, inci nj 
Government Regulation)..... : 8 
G vernment = - 2 
It 
Pr 
Inter 2 
It ter ate er 
Law and Procedure 2 
HOBOS HRS esl E 2 
4 


REQuIn £z, е. 
JUIREMEN TS FOR THE DEGREE ОЕ Doctor 


To b OF JURIDICAL ScIENCE 
е rec 
V Teide, “ommended f 


or this degree 
nce : 5 
PUrsueg Period Of no 


the student must have completed 


* course of gt, less than one academic year. He must have 

P Dmittee and 9! study and research designated by his consultative 
the > Approved by th D 
nclusio x y the De 


an's Council of the Law School. At 


18 first year of residence or at such other time as the 


жаа 

е 

4...6, a Ч 
LLILIIIT 
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consultative committee may set, the candidate must pass an oral examina 
tion in those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. "This 
examination shall be conducted by the consultative committee and su 

other members of the faculty as may be assigned by the Dean. He must 
then submit a thesis which in the opinion of the examining committeé 
shall constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerne 
and be suitable for publication. 


FIELDS or STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 


Fields of study may be selected from the following: Administrati¥® 
Law, Civil Procedure, Conflict of Laws, Constitutional Law, Evidence 
Federal Jurisdiction, Government Corporations, Government Regulation 
of Business Organization, History of Law, International Law, Labot 
Law, Municipal Corporations, Trade Regulation, and Trusts. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Work is conducted in the Law School during the Summer Sessions 0 
the University. This work is in two terms of six weeks each. The f | 
quirements for admission and the standards of work are the same К 
those of the two semesters of the regular academic year. Instruction 2 
given by members of the regular Faculty and by teachers invited from 
other approved law schools. Classes meet in the late afternoon 110% 
5:10 until 7:00 o'clock. 

The Summer Sessions for 1940 will begin on Monday, June 17: Th 
first term will end July 29. The second term will begin on July 39 # 
end September 12. 

The following courses will be given: First term—Judicial РГ 
Sales, Domestic Relations, and Conflict of Laws. Second ter | 
Property I, Agency, Trusts, Public Utilities, and Federal Jurisdiction d 

Four semester-hours' credit will be given for each subject complet 
except Public Utilities and Federal Jurisdiction which will be two "® | 
еасһ. The 
The Summer Session for 1941 will begin on Monday June 16. d 
first term will end July 28. The second term will begin on July 29 
end on September 11. 

A tentative schedule of subjects is announced as follows: Propert! ^: 


oce? 


Torts, Agency, Domestic Relations, Constitutional Law I, Future 
terests, Sales, and Security Transactions. 
The final schedule will be announced in November 1940. 
the 
. е x а са А ess 
For catalogues, application blanks, and further information addr 


Director of Admissions. 


" 


, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 

The courses 
change, 
nounced. 


: The number which precedes the name of a course indicates the semester 
In which that Course is offered. An odd number indicates that the course 
IS offered in the first semester; an even number, that it is offered in the 
Second Semester; and a double number (e.g., 157-58), that it begins 
ve the first Semester and continues in the second. 

ITSt-year courses аге numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, 


| i 
с 9m 201 to 300: third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and’ graduate 
Curses, from 401 to 500. 


of instruction listed below are subject to some slight 
The University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- 


s * number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
s mpletion of à course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
0 үч pe ^ А 

„Ше, Thus, a year course giving two hours of credit each semester 


Is , > . ШР 
Marked (2-2), and a Semester Course giving two hours of credit is 
marked (2) 


105-6 Civil Procedure (2-2) Fryer, Pike 
The function and composition of pleadings; the relation of 
Pleadings to proof. Emphasis will be placed upon reforms of 
Pleading, as exemplified by modern code Provisions and court 
rules, including the new federal rules of procedure. Section A: 
Clark, Cases on Pleading and Procedure, 2d ed.. 1940, Tues., 
11:10 A.M., and Wed., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Pike, Cases and 


M 


aterials on Civil Procedure, Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 
ит. Co 


ntracts ] (2-2) McIntire, Ward 

Tomissory obligations covering the formalities of offer and 
Acceptance, consideration, statute of frauds, formal instruments, 
rights of third parties, assignments, and joint obligations. Sec- 
tion A: Williston, Cases on Contracts, 4th ed., Fri., 11:10 A.M. 
to 1:00 P.M.; section B: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M.; section C: 


‘10 to 7:00 P.M. Shepherd's Edition of Costigan’s Cases 
9n Contracts. 


Tues., < 


11 J 
4 Contracts I Special (4) Ward 
Ontent same as Law 111-12. Mon. and Tues. 5:10 to 
12 7:00 P.M, Williston, Cases on Contracts. 


724 Criminal Lew 


and Procedure (2-2) Compton, Kirkland 


Timinal act and intent; motive; mistake; criminal negligence ; 
es; solicitation, attempt; assault and battery; 
false imprisonment; homicide; rape; larceny and 


(35) 


Statutory crim 
Mayhem ; 


36 


126 


129-30 


133-34 


137-38 


141—42 
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related offenses; burglary; arson; parties in crime; constitu" 
tional provisions; criminal procedure; evidence. Harno, Cases 
and Other Materials on Criminal Law and Procedure. Section 

Thurs., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; section B: Thurs., 5:10 f 
7:00 P.M.; section C: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Criminal Law Special (4) Kirkland 
Content same as Law 123-24. Thurs. and Fri, 5:10 to 
7:00 P.M. 


Judicial Process and the Use of Legal Materials (2-2) Benson 
Introduction to the study of law; development of English 
courts, procedure, legal profession, and law books; organizi 
tion of American courts and legal profession; use of law boo si 
study of trial procedure. Benson and Fryer, Readings 00 d 
Study of Law and the Anglo-American Legal System; Arn 
and James, Cases on Trials, Judgments, and Appeals. Sectio? 
A: Mon., 9:10 A.M., and Wed., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M.; section С: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. 
net Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7” 


P.M., first term. 

Property I (2-2) р, 
Actions concerning chattels and documentary intangibles; 5i 
concepts of property, possession, and ownership; baile a 
liens, pledges, fixtures, and emblements. Cases on coal Poe 
in Bohlen, Cases on Torts; Bigelow, Cases on Personal 


erty; Fryer, Readings on Personal Property, 34 е1, و‎ 


Section A: Tues. and Fri. 9:10 A.M.; section B: Fri» 55 
7:00 P.M.; section C: Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except 5 Sat., 5:10 ют 
P.M., second term. ing 
Property II (2-2) Sp 
Real property; introduction; estates; seisin; landlor tutes 
tenant; future interests at common ws and under the st? and 


ene 
of uses and wills; merger; elementary study of remot ase! 


powers; adverse possession; prescription ; natural rights. 
Cases on Property, vols. I and II. Section A: Ves pM: 
P.M., and Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; section B: Wed., 5:10 ® 7 war 
Van Vleck з 

d interest® фе 
conversio" е A 


Torts (2-2) 
Civil liability for harms to legally protecte« 


include assault, battery, imprisonment, trespass, bility 

' : P : bility» 
ceit, defamation, malicious prosecution, strict lia 
gence, affirmative duties, privilege, and legal ca 


ysation- 


——— 


202 


209-19 


213-14 


221-23 


231-32 
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"orts and 
i "ases on Torts ar 
A: Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith, Wage ha 
A: cales ec to 1:00 P.M.; $ s 
= aces ; section C: 
3 'ment 1939. Mon., 1 а 
com ; on Torts, Wed., «:10 to 73 Н 
on en, ases i. 4s р i н: Pas 
Bohlen, Cases on Torts, Fri., 5:10 7 
i ; nerships. 
саен ч) їп the conduct of business; part 
{ E XA n 
roblems of agency i 
i , 2d 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) (4)—Mechem, Cases on — M 
? * "Conc 
ner Sessions 194 2 е алега. 
War y, daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7 :0C , 
ed. by Seavey, daily ез 


(McIntire) 


Oppenheim 
Í i er 
Pills and N ong i y notes and checks, especially ake 
i xchange, promissory inception ; princi 
"er ener aetna Law; form € сй banker- 
E ne Stiability; indorsements; 2 Е and acceptor, drawer 

it relationships ; liability of m n Bills and Notes, 
M i em discharge. Britton, Cases d Wed., 9:10 A.M.; 
ad "i S ction A: Mon., 11:10 A.M., anc 

ed. oc 44, 4 
:00 P.M. 

section B: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 F 


Collier 
Fnrtitutional - ш” merican constitutional кеч - 
istorjcal : “ti Ar а : consti- 
cal introduction to À р ا‎ 6и 
ке» and methods in dealing with Узак раг TS 
tutional bui: nature of justiciable qom ei- Government 
Separation of powers; powers of the ы а lation of the state 
Separately considered; the federal queni = х= Constitutional 
courts and the federal courts. Dodd, fos II:IO A.M.; sec- 
р Cart; A: Tues. an „ 
aw, 2d ed., 1937. Section J 
tion B: Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Moll 
Contracts II (2-2) 


implied; effect of plain- 
*rformance : conditions express and implied ; 

м 7 

tiff's failure 


i ibility ; illegality ; 
i ise; ossibility; i 
erf romise; imp ay " 
to perform his p 22 Villiston, 
Wasi-contractual recovery in contract case = га 5 cantare: 
оп Contracts 4th ed., and Thurston, Case n Restitution 


i : Thurs., 
P.M.; section B: Thu 
Section А. Mon. and Thurs, 12:10 P.M.: sec 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Equity 1 (2-2) 


Spaulding 
Pecific 


i rersion, rights 

Performance of contracts ; equitable — ur es 

9f third statute of frauds; part регіо mes be, Mesi 

lity; conditions; fraud; mista е, бын aia 

ла Davir of a court of equity Фран 

ability elsewhere of its decrees. Chafee A m 
Section A: Mon. and Fri., 9: 

ri, 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


Parties; 
Pensation ; 
*quitab]e se 
enforce 

"ases on 


Equity. 
tion B: F 


SA ыл 


x Rm 


x ub 
HEIL UAE 


(sane: 
LITT TT ttt | 


241-42 Evidence (2-2) Latimer, Fry 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion е 
circumstantial evidence; proof of authenticity, and contents 0 
writings. Section A: Morgan and Maguire, Cases on Eviden® 
Wed. and Thurs, 11:10 A.M.; section B: Hinton, Cases on 


Evidence, 2d ed., 1931, Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


38 The George Washington University SS a 


п 
251-52 Property III (2-2) pn 
Conveyances, rents, easements, profits, licenses, covenants r 
ation 9 


ning with the land, and recording; formation and revoc 
. ; . p. “aces 

wills; testate and intestate succession. Kirkwood, Cas® 2 

Conveyances; case book on wills to be announced. Section 


Tues. and Thurs, 9:10 A.M.; section B: Thurs. 5:10 
7:00 P.M. 
261-62 Sales (2-2) ales 


Transfer of property rights to chattels in various types of $ [ler 
documents of title and financing; rights and remedies of a 
and buyer as to price, security, warranties, and inspection; Me 
parties; effect of fraud; statute of frauds. Williston and 
Curdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. (Not offered in 1940-4! 00 ! 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat, 5:10 o 
P.M., first term (Oppenheim). 

303-4 Administrative Law 1 (2-2) ; ре 
Separation of powers of modern governments; legislative гайт 
for administrative bodies; judicial control of айт» ij 
action, public utilities, taxation, alien laws, Federa r 

Commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Frankl 20 

Davison, Cases on Administrative Law. Section А: Mon. 

'Tues., 11:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M: 


311-12 Business Associations I (2-2) finances a 
Forms of associations used by modern industry, 


general business; legal requirements as to contributions iy 
ital; powers and rights of corporations, corpo! o 
shareholders; meetings and other forms of joint 
Cases on Business Associations. Section A: Fris 1 
12:00 M.; section B: Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. E^ 


315-16 Conflict of Laws (2-2) -aciples ° 
Study of cases involving foreign elements; prin ts ; 

J tort» ^, s 

min! 


Ls An e ° rey -edure 
diction and limitations upon its exercise ; procedu law admi 
family ' now 


men's compensation, contracts, property, tham 
. p ° . . ` J 
tration of estates, business associations. Chea 


21 
d 


= we ә C SQ UO 


321-22 
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А 2 i e Wed. 
and Goodrich, Cases on Conflict of Law Босни ка Р.М 
10:10 A.M. to 12:00 M.; section B: Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 РЈ 


ily Sat, 5:10 to 7:00 
Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5 7 
P.M., first term. 


X» McIntire 
Current Decisions (2-2) 


{ е 
Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff of th 
аш Review. 


324 Equity 11 (2) | Spaulding 

quitable remedies in general; interpleader; bills of peace; 
Temoval of cloud: cancellation ; reformation ; mistake ; injunc- 
tions against torts; defenses to specific relief. When given as 
а year course, it includes defamation and material on protection 
of public and social interests. Case book to be announced. 
Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


326 Federal Jurisdiction (2) 


Constitutional 
judicial system ; 
courts; business 
Frankfurter 
urs., 


Davison 
origins and powers of courts in the federal 
sources of law applicable to disputes in federal 
and extent of jurisdiction of federal courts. 
and Shulman, Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

ummer Sessions 1940 (2 


)—Tues. and Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M., 
ed., 6:10 P.M., 


second term. 
329 Insurance (2) 
“ч 


Current Problems of 


insurance law in relation to insurance 
Institutions 


and business practices, including historical develop- 
ment but emphasizing especially technical analysis of legal 
Octrines, Subjects include insurance carrier; interests pro- 
tected by in 


surance; selection and control of risks; distribution 
of Coverage. (Nor offered in 1940-41.) 


331 Labor Law (2) 


Spaulding 
Legality of collective action, of ends sought thereby and of 
in labor controversies; strike, picketing, boycott, 


» anti-union contracts, lockout, blacklist, trade agree- 


а; limitations on labor injunctions: scope and validity of 
edera] Jurisdiction in labor controversies. Landis, Cases on 
aor “aw (with supplement) and supplementary material. 
~ 9I $:10 to 7:09 P.M. 

$34 Legislation (2) Davison 
5 Study of the Problems and principles of legislation. Tues., 
:10 to 


7:00 P.M. 


sas 
mT TTT Trt | 


40 The George Washington University _ NN 
335-36 Moot Court (2-2) Latimer, Hall, Gordon, Стаі й 
Morris, Edgerton 


Open only to students who have completed fifty semester-hout® 
Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 241-42. Section A: Sat., 9:10 ч 
11:00 A.M.; section В: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. 


345-46 Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 
Substantive patent law: patents; conditions precedent to de ) 
grant; reissues; disclaimers; property rights in patents; state 
and federal regulation; enforcement of patents; Patent Ово 
practice; analysis of the Rules of Practice and appeal and inttf* 
ference procedure. Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

349-50 Patent Moot Court (2-2) o 
'This course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to satis 
the Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may not be count? 
toward a degree. Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

352 Persons and Domestic Relations (2) . 
marriage’ 


Forms of family organization; the contract to marry; Ше ve i 

husband and wife; parent and child; family disorganiz i 

without judicial decree; annulment; divorce rati 

Madden and Compton, Cases on Domestic Relations. 

offered in 1940-41.) 00 
Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7° 

P.M., first term (Compton). 


353 Public Utilities (2) i O 

What businesses are affected with a public interests lim f 
interest; 

rty 

alue of prope of 

te 

quate ram, 

1 Regulati^^ 


regulation of businesses affected with public 
drawal from public service; ascertainment of v 
used for the public service and the fixing of ade 
return. Welch et al, Cases on Public Utility 
Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. o 1: 

Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—Mon. and Thurs., 5:10 f 
P.M., Wed., 5:10 P.M., second term. 


rit 


363-64 Security Transactions (2-2) 
Problems arising in connection with the cre 
interests in real and personal property, their tr 
ment, and extinguishment. ‘The course will also 
more important problems in the fie 
anty. Case book to be announced. 
Offered in Summer Sessions of 1941. 


u 
ation of 5© 


а sfer, e 

an eal wit = 
" va" 
ld of suretyship 9^ o4) 
(Not offered in ! 


"ILL. 
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ll, 371-72 Taxation (2-2) Collier | 
on Emphasis is placed on the federal estate tax and the federal | 
'$. income tax. Attention is paid also to state inheritance and 
t0 income taxes. Problem of jurisdiction to tax, construction of | 
tax statutes, methods of judicial review of administrative ac- pi 
tions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on business concerns. | 
п Magill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 1936 ed. Section A: 
1¢ Thurs., 10:10 A.M. to 12:00 M.; section B: Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. | 
te 
x 375-76 Trade Regulation I (2-2) Oppenheim 
(^ Unfair trade practices, combination and monopoly at common 
law and under various statutes; trade-marks; business torts; B 
Sherman Antitrust Act; Federal Trade Commission and Clay- He 
е ton Acts; marketing, price and patent practices; Fair Trade | 
y Acts; mergers; trade associations; remedies. Oppenheim, Cases n 
d 9n Trade Regulation. Section A: Wed. and Fri., 12:10 P.M.; | dE 
section B: Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. EU 
| 
381-82 Trusts (2-2) Moll l 
; “Nature of a trust; creation of trust; elements of trust; chari- E I 
1 | table trusts; resulting and constructive trusts; administration | 
, ОЁ trusts; liabilities to third persons; transfer of interest of | 
t Cestui que trust; persons bound by a trust; termination of a | 
trust. Scott, Cases оп Trusts, 3d ed. Section A: Mon. and | | 
) 1 ues., 10:10 A.M.; section B: Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. | | 
Summer Sessions 1940 (4)—daily except Sat., 5:10 to 7:00 | 
P.M., second term. | | 
| N | 
| 403-4 Administrative Law II (2-2) Davison MI 
> A research seminar course in special problems, including the 1 | 
i Study of specific administrative agencies, federal or state. Wed., B 
) 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. j 
l ( 2 n 
MEE o 0 Alden | 
i otl state Jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, craft, | 
plicable = torts, crimes, in equitable matters, etc. ; laws ap- | 
оп the у ne workers and maritime liens. Sayre, Cases | 
aw of Admiralty. Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. 
407 Bankruptcy (2) { 
juice" of subject matter, of persons; prerequisites to ad- { 
ings; : In. voluntary proceedings, in involuntary proceed- | \ 


administration . 
TeParation of 


© announced. 


discharge; the amendments since 1933. 
Papers in bankruptcy proceedings. Case book to | 
(Not offered in 1940-41.) | | 
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411-12 


421 


426 


431-32 


434 


436 


437 


Business Associations II (2-2) Compton 
A seminar: promotion; corporate stock; corporate bonds; €4P 
talization; sale of securities; syndicate underwriting; surp 
and dividend policies; expansion; intercorporate relations; hold- 
ing companies; failure; reorganization; public regulations 
Preparation of articles of incorporation. Case book to 
announced. Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


ò ief 
Constitutional Law II (2) Collie 
A research seminar course in contemporary problems in con 
stitutional law; special emphasis on interstate-commerce @ 
and due process of law. Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 
майе 


Government Corporations (2) : 
function 


A research seminar course in organization, powers, е 
and legal relations of functional governmental units $ераї& 
incorporated. Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


International Law (2-2) Murdo 
Decisions of national courts and international tribunals} e 
tional legislation and treaties to ascertain the nature, source 
substantive law, and judicial procedure applicable to the ПЁ ез 
and duties of states, including a study of nationality laws e 
son, Cases on International Law, 2d ed. Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 ** 
Interstate Commerce Commission Law and Procedure aie 
‚аб 
Commerce clause of the Constitution as related to regulation £, 
carriers; regulation of interstate rail carriers by the St? m 
Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce. : die 
mission; practice and procedure before the Commissioni a 
cial review. Miller, Cases and Materials on Interstate рМ 


merce Commission Law and Procedure. Wed., 5:10 to 77 7 
Collie 
the 


Jurisprudence (2) larly 
: ^ сша f 
jurists, particu ges 


History of jurisprudence schools of 
nineteenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; q the 
of justice; the nature of law; law and morals; aw Mort 
state; the scope and subject matter of law; sources an 
of law; the traditional element; analysis of genera 

ceptions. Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. w r 

a 

Labor Relations Regulation (2) ndet thé 
Law of relations between workers and management Nation! 


National Labor Relations Act as developed by the overn" 
Labor Relations Board and courts; specific princip es £ 


C— Хи о гь 
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collective bargaining, appropriate units, elections, interference 
with employee rights, discrimination, company unions, adminis- 
trative remedies, and practice. Ward, Cases on Labor Rela- 
tions Regulation. Tues., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 

439 Muni ipal Corporations (2) McIntire 
Organization, powers, functions, and legal relations of local 


Bovernmental units. Tooke and McIntire, Cases on Municipal 
Corporations. Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


441-42 Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law )2-2( Moll 


Historical introduction; sources and forms of the law; juristic 
acts; exercise and protection of rights; law of persons; law of 
Property; law of obligations. Mimeographed materials. Tues. 
5:10 to 7:00 Р.М. 


Trade Regulation J] (2-2) Oppenheim 
research seminar course in specific problems of trade regula- 
5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


tion. Fri, 
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p ن‎ Study of the rotational R ! Effect of the 
ert, ( I$ useful fo, 1) Checking infra-r ta or 
t 2) Jeterminino the | bilities. wi Р he 
Rech =» luite different SO es 1 As check 
ithon ' a problem t} t not too difficult to solve 
ч is ксезүе iPproximn S, yet is difficult enough 
CE the ol materially different from the results of class 
"Solved эӊ Quantum theory, ' he spectra in question ! 
LT In tational 7 


HE ROTATIONAL RAMAN EFFECT FOR 
ASYMMI ГКІС-ТОР MOLECUI E 


THE 


moments of 
1 1 
checked by 


quantum 


ГГ 
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method being more direct although longer than the 
number of characteristics of the variation of z with w é 
most of which are similar to propositions previously developed fo nt. 
systems of parameters, although the method is frequently quite А 
The energy levels and wave functions are assigned to the four sym 
classes solely on the basis of the way-the energy levels transform 
interchange Ol axes. 

It is shown that on the basis of the above characteristics uickl^ 
mate graphical solution of the secular equation can be made QU; 
without even determining the non-diagonal elements. 
will often be as accurate as is needed, and, in other cases, i 
a convenient starting point for numerical solution by iteration. 
of this type up to j — 8 are included. 

A method is developed for numerical solution 
e have exactly 


of 


f(z) о. If ais an approximate solution, w 
f(a) 
z = a - 1 
II (а— 21) od 15 
í i uct 
UN e pr 

where z, represents another root of the equation and Oa are 
. С ? 
taken over all the roots except the one we are seeking. yer by succes 
А ; : 10 РЕ 
known only approximately, this formula is useful for solut like this, ^ 

sive approximations. The method is applicable in а case 
which all roots are to be obtained. on ШЇЇ 


ation 
f the secular equa id in 


It is shown that the problem of solution О к ellips”? 
be regarded as the determination of the semi-axes of the iltoni?? 
function space belonging to the tensor corresponding to de elong (0 
operator. The transformation coefficients, on the other SF [р50® 


| , А axes of tha e$ 
the problem of determining the orientation Of the axes & sta£ 


x А * s ‘ pe ap 
For our problem, it is more convenient to rotate the 1 top by 45” 
for the symmetric Las 


; those 0 б epe 
0 sji- 

«i facili 

; cerned 4 


First, rotate all axes that are degenerate 
functions whicl 
The second ro 
Methods аге g 
wo functions 


which gives the system of proper 
metrical top approach as w approaches zero. 


upon the solution of the sec ular equation. 


tate the computations in case there are only t tot 
the rotation. Р th electric ye ats 
The dipole moment induced by incident radiation W! а compan 
C is D C. K. 4. K’, where К is the. tensor relating us, à уб, 
of a vector in a system fixed in space with its compo “fixed M art 
fixed in the molecule, and 4 is the polarizability E . which 
molecule." Selection rules based upon symmetry are cto 
essentially the same as those of Placzek and Teller. hose for the ric 
The matrix for D is found by multiplying together t ” mat 


prod ucts. 


"1 M " > ۴ 
and taking their inner nat tris 
unit matrix. : 


iven by 


and tensors involved, 
for C and 4 are constants times the 
for K are obtained by translating those g 


Casimir in 


M ——‏ —————— ل 
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t ictor, е form. Each matrix element is the general product of three 
" tpendin A Scalar depending on j alone, called the j-factor; a vector 
۰ y e . 
t and s E on j and m, called the m-factor; and a vector depending on 
y The Called the s-fac tor. 
: * matrj TERT WC 
f Casier Atrix multiplication is quite tedious, but is made considerably 
, Vi 5 ` : Ку . > t 
Product ‘rious relations among the coefficients. especially if the general 
ot * . . . М . 
К ۱ totg, Sy two vectors is replaced at a suitable point by the sum of a 
"Symr . : : ‘ ; ; 
f tens A metric tensor, an anisotropic tensor, and an antisymmetric 
° Ami lemen: 1 4a | 
n to those PIE clement of the product KK" has three tactors analagous 
Ces } , 1 . М 
h Case he m med above tor matrix element of K -except that in this 
$ Si Ce th actor and the s factor are second-order tensors. 
| е » . ї 
| 8. Otal ; depolarization factor is known, we are concerned only with 
ips. intensi Las i ! 
І | M ende Msity, regardless of plane of polarization. Since the energy 
"nt „уз н А i E 
shown that th; Of m, we must sum intensities over all values of m. It is 
Performed us summation is independent of asymmetry, so that it may be 
Once for al] | i ў 
е . : 
f Matrix e] } a E. 0 
$ T lon Space ements for the symmetrical top, atter the first rotation in 
“= appear in table page ind 7 
i n nection with thi = x — m x S E s 
: the 4 Assigned ! this table, it is to be noted that the quantum number 
in su Gc : Tu 
1 : cular e E ch a way that n S агу о. The four factors of 
(ing . Quation Live "SDe "Iv. levele f hict 1 iti Р 
of Uding ET ; respectively, levels for which n is positive even 
' 0s > өз ' м e مجر ا‎ 
: M levels ^ itive odd, negative even, and negative odd. The order 
IT І, + 1-7 —1. etc 
1 е matrix | 1, 2, 2 3; 3, etc. 
] Yin ^ Clements for an symmetrical top are obtained by Iti 
Mate hose бе tl : a ietrical top are obtaine« y multi- 
сес |t symmetrical top by the proper transformation 
Tee aspect 
[d 5 of io} 
| val de пе Step ; * Slightly asymmetrical top are considered. As we 
Ue In the secu) فف‎ { ivi 
' W in the ener the secular equation from the element giving the 
ry ы , i 
form the transfor under consideration, the order of the lowest power of 
; s Sforr і 3 
| йу M I$ given юа Coefficient increases by one. Based on this, a 
0 Showing the In, J : ә А . d 
Tes") line ac ing the lowest power of w appearing in the inten- 
| t I$ sl © of the Raman Effect 
Ener l own that 1 Macl fect. 
Cage th үе] With 5 А ы. 4Uurin series in powers of w is suitable tor 
7. f о { h » é} $ } } 
Some absolute val ut not for those of high 2, because in the latter 
t aiue ll 4 
level * of the the, r Tx Of all derivatives are very large at w о. || 
) V г nl " i n 
Nor, ы dE 4a “PI lied to the case of water vapor. The energy | 
n 3 are 1 1 1 в | 
"Чаң пзе lines as Sliven, and the rel intensities of many of the YW 
€ е y i | 
! Uter of of the Pola PN n, bas ipon three fierent hypotheses of the 
` arizabili s ter А з: 
Pointed the Spec rum lity Components, It is shown that the char- 
1 Р 1 1 1 ° 
tiong] EM tha he 5 quite different the three hypotheses. It is 
Otat к= } е 
LM * to be pe “tional effect ght cause the center of a vibra- 
Қ 16у i l TCeptibly displaced + 1 I i 
le ro “Sed, thus us vibrational 
le 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF LITERARY NATIONALISM 
IN AMERICA, 1775-1800 


by CHARLES WILLIAM COLE * 


In spite of its deep historical roots, nationalism is conceived in ths 
study as a modern phenomenon dating from the eighteenth century 
complex integration of cultural, social, and political forces. The Сй tur 
forces within a nationality which commonly supply the foundations 
nationalism are a common historical past, racial purity, a common 
guage, and a national tradition with its legends and heroes. Attempts * 
evoke, strengthen, and define such a national culture by artificial mea? 
can be seen in enterprises such as the founding of societies and muse" 
for the collection and preservation of antiquities and folk-way*, ie 
efforts to establish a national system of indoctrinated and рї 
education, and the creation of а national literature and art base ro 


The polit, 


expression of native materials, customs, and traditions. 
dence 


forces are motivated first towards gaining national indepen 
later towards achieving political unification and strong nationa P nil! 
ment. A complete philosophy of an integrated nationalism 2 р 


nationalist state can operate and mature only when а y 
recognizable cultural cohesiveness are able to attain political indepen 
and unity. . alist in 
Students have neglected to analyze such integrated nationals th 
America before 1800, probably because of an aversion to et easons 
hazy and comparatively unspectacular nationalistic activity- -— due 


for this general indistinctness in early American nationalism may jor 
to the persistence of colonial forms and attitudes, the absence 9 гае! 
uniformity, and the frontier influence for physical expansion, nalis? 
than cultural cohesion. Also, the appearance of a strong d ove 
in France during and immediately following the French Revo ut Yet, an 
America. fund? 


В : : . ~ > av аге CS 
investigation of American nationalism before 1800 may $€ е an 
continuous 


shadowed the comparatively feeble development in 


mental functions; it may show the origin of a hips 

ationshi 
movement and may also set up the categories and relations P 
quent studies. k $ 
s an nationa" 


In this study, the literary materials of early American d ; 
about nationalism ean 


; t 
a national $ e ple 
Second, ro" 
ae a 
nditions: iter?" 


into four categories. First, the writings 
sion of political and economic programs to build 
the descriptions ot the total nationalistic philosophy. 


; аб уй СКЛ М : » World co 
for a national culture in keeping with New eis national T py 
grams for establishing a national literature. Third, exploit! 
ture created by nationalistic writings and movements а 193% 
n 
AT : A.M I 1 у; Ph.D conferred Ju 
* A.B. 19 1931 e George W gt versity ; 
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American [ 


à "urposes the materi 
toric 


us of American life: the physical scene, his- 
i al past, Manners, pe oJ le, government, benevolent d 
“UPeriority. Fourt} 


lestiny, and general 
m th, the cultural features and institutions 

“lations with literature 

Serve я 

ved nationalizing purposes. 


n the > 


| hal. 
"Close in their 
which have national 


implications and have 


Alb Pre-revolutionary period, political and events—the 
“бару pj, i i | , 
th ny Plan, the French and Indian War. ; argument with 
e > | 
mother Country—tended to cultivate American mind. 


erol forces were qu etly at work : economic progre 55 апі 
„nial trade; Improved communication and transportation; immi- 
ы anti-British nationalities; mingling of diverse colonists on the 
ewspan Growing ratio of native born Americans social libraries, 
m Apers and magazines, increased literacy ur 1 cultural contacts. The 
ans grew Conscious of a strength 
insulari Se Revoluti. n, rican patriotism broke down colonial 
Politica 4 under the influence of comn on econon needs and ү rojects and 
Closely i military collabor ition. The concept of an Ameri an culture 
ing iht E ES a an tional ideal be gan to appe г. ri New World com- 
Can” Quali Should create a new culture. It should encourage Ameri- 
lux Ties Б like simp] city, virtue, and social equality—not аре the 
| табит, ^. and follies of aristocratic and decadent Europe. The 


; е; | x н 
"ritis a also sh. American. National-minded 


trong : creativeness—lack of public 

Sati “Be, dist 1 > f ime 
айт al action ties, dominance of war-time 
Can Writings 


t 1 I e 1 , ye م‎ i 
1 * Ot copyright legislation to encourage Ameri- 
th erature "| ғ ь A А 
е : ! ur ise and perpetuate American 


agazine space 


which had to be 
е جه‎ + 
of The exploita- 
r ; : : А 
Е. then 1 the terature itself 1$ heo ring the 
W е5 in t ite [ Itse was begun curing 
Tit 1 1 " 
and оок ers lauded the beauty, vastness and weaith of the country, 
Pride $ 1 s , "9.3 23 
dustry h 7 2 their Popular § "Inn a ° I ney extolled the 
, e + и ^ : 
American TOism, Strength They portrayed 
D 2 Civil; p ? - 
н W lization and ti 'rms of invidious 
Saa 1th the х A 
aac ack the dec adent rid. torians and biographers like 
Ң Шы «US, Huot 
Q “arg Jol 21 Henry кпа I benezer 
Olon: JOhn 
lon and Bell and d the ‘rican 
an Va М p pex nationalistic ex- 
n as t л 
la um { ‘at about t nerica as the inspiration 
"loiter: for the d | | [^u i n3 : 
tio; -owntrodden and ор; ibroad. Whether such 
Corg n was n t : 
“nce vi ationalist in uncritical ac- 
Deng vith t y 
Chce . * Vogue у 


claration of Inde- 


itional American 


10 The George Washington University m 


idea. Cultural factors with national qualities—such as languages eie 
tion, and learned societies—were evident only in an occ asional rems 
about the desirability of standardizing American speech, a tew essays 

] the establis 


education to New World conditions, anc à 
Before 1783, Americans w 
formulate 


accommodating 
ment of one national antiquarian society. 
too preoccupied with the practical problems of the 
well-rounded philosophy of nationalism. 

After separation from England was achieved and 


the desirability of integration was obviou 
, and cultural 


war to 


ы son" 
an American nat! 
s to t 
десе? 


alism made possible, 
" er 
riod. AP 


who viewed with alarm the economic, governmental 
ic agr! 


tralization which appeared in the post-war confederation pe 
g domesti " 


d to build up a self-sufficiency by encouraging 


for this purpose societies were 
for new 
t to? 


icans trie 
ture and manufactures; 
communicate pertinent knowledge and 


At the same time the need of a strong 
egration became 


establish 


offer premiums 
central governmen 


е Чай яг Ё as © 
come the political and economic disint apparent "^ 
own inclinations. Writers began to urge n the 


| object" qj. 


eries. 


state followed its 
the subjection of personal interest to nationa 


ent nationalities within the country, an 
The movement to create 4 nu 

gathered strength and ей 
he drafting of the Constitution’ ^ qi 


the period of ratification, by far the literature Я god 
takably reflected a national viewpoint, marked by great optime "a 
From 1783 to 1789 these writings show a very definite unio? 
| as it was with politic? ү® 
ties of the pr? 


programs: 
assimilation of diverg 
opment of interstate transportation. 

powerful central government gradually 


stage of public attention with t 
greater part ot the 


hope. 
to preceding war-time expression concerne¢ 


immediate purpose of breaking the 


primarily for the 
ol 


with England. | forces 
Writings about nationalism direc tly affected the cultur eset 


o e : T : " een : 
American life at this time. The same premise that had = ; + gti” 
earlier underlay the pleas for a nat —namely, 0 goal 


of foreign civilizations was essentially á 
;nglanó $5. . уб 


ional culture 


appeals than their predecessors. 
should cease aping the fashions, customs, 
should embody in the national culture the 
The youth of the nation shouk 


( habits ot ‚ 7 
and hà айй " 


ө” t 
„үү nciples € 
new pri veling abajo 


Old World mot 


the Revolution. 


and reading in the literatures of foreign countries; :ntain dem vent 
. Ж . ante 

should be abandoned. American civilization should m re pet in 

. "ur ‚ ғ neti vas 1 A 

simplicity, virtue, and morality. Such expression : agi " 
1 ; ry of the ^F, inn! 

than during the war, and can be found in man) d the C? aig 

official pronouncements of organizations like the 5ocie* Timot р" 


Noah Webster, 


and in writers like Jedidiah Morse, 


§tgeenesesac 
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James $ Sullivan, Joel Barlow, and Benjamin Rush. By and large, the 


Soci n : 

n dal thought more clearly underlined the relationship between a 
a А ә Е А 

4 tional Culture and nationalism than the w ritings of the Revolution had 
Опе, 


T he theme ot 


continued to be 
Native le 


a national American literature as a cultural desideratum 
maintained. Critics recognized further factors retarding 
tters: newness of the nation, difficulty of producing artistic 
Б < a democracy, competition by the less conditioned and there- 
arts of sculpture and painting, imitation of foreign writers 
and supercilious American liter: ary critics. Writers were 


exploit such national themes as American social customs and 
: native 
Critage, The 
pow 


settings, the story of the Revolution, and the colonial 
Constitution of 1787 provided for literary protection by 
ring Congress to legislate for copyright. Such analyses and 
xercised an unmistakable influence, for American literature 
singly American. Themes which had been utilized during 
reappeared with considerable embellishment and fre- 
Merica mee огап descanted unweariedly on the glamour of the 
ast, biographers on the achievements of a long roll of patriots 
» geographers on the beauty and wonder of the country 
atures and smallest minutiae. 
alistie iia volutionary period also began the clarification of nation- 
the ee ograms in language, education, and religion. Arguments about 
Wel. 9f a national language, which appeared in the w ritings of Noah 
and others vigorously asserted for the first time the great 


a 
; er аф cec 
rin fits tha at linguistic uni teni and standardization would 


lent, ang ced the British influence as a corruption and an impoverish- 
dialeg al | gj anced a ber of ways and means for smoothing out 
borate oe and promoting cultural unity. Educational theorists 
“Mphasi« . ^ е earlier themes of democratic diffusion and utilitarian 
listo ies, ч they sought to instill national pride by the classroom use ot 
and a, in der, and geogra loctrinated with patriotic values, 
Cultura = 45 1787 they Projected dreams of a national university as a 
get Eu tor national coordination. The churches in general 
ton, ; ior reaniza ‘tional ties with Europe during or after the Revolu- 
Ceding ч "oia in the nationalistic movement of the decade by pro- 
on in et up their and governing bodies, in 
Т government under the 
tive] l forms of possible national 
Was st tua] field o; «^s the specialized and at this time rela- 
The "пру Present, collecting Americana—the spirit of nationalism 
Pro Onstit : 
“ес сор tablished Political nationalism and created the 
~~ Hal integration Ihe ciency of the new 


ane 
БЫТЕ 


ж 
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central government, in contrast to the federal system under the Artide 
of Confederation, was manifested in the Judiciary and Tariff Acts 0 
1789, the summary quelling of the Whiskey Insurrection, the aggressi" 
opening up of the northwest frontier, and the ordering of nation? 
economy under Hamilton’s leadership. In foreign affairs, national rep” 
tation was improved by treaties with England, Spain, and Fran 
domestically, factions resisting the constituted national policy, 
those who wrote the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1799 " 
compelled to submit. Much of the opposition to nationalism, o 
lessened after 1800, when pressures and opportunities forced jd 
In the writ 


ч ` a 

appears the new orientation by suggesting the further value of puni 

trally located capital city, an improvement of transportation, сот, 
һе expan 


cation, and education, a cultivation of closer accord with t fenst 
a strong 


as President to think in positive terms of national action. 


frontier, a foreign policy of isolation implemented by 


and an avoidance of factional conflict. 
[turê 


During the 1790 decade the arguments for creating а national put 


. ods; 
followed the same general patterns as those of previous pei Мой 
were in far greater abundance. Writers like Joel Barlow = r 


۰0 
Webster analyzed and inveighed against the lack of cultural unity» rica 
the AM, 


enlarged on the importance of relating the native culture to en dations 
background. A number of relatively new programs or recomm rei 
forth: the assimilation 0 се of 


for cultural integration were set 
the observ qua 
ener? 


groups, the development of interstate commerce, 
national holidays, the handing down of national traditior 

. . Ў " 2 со! 
to generation, and a systematic nurturing of a national self С 


The analysis of forces which were hampering 


brought forward several others: the persistence 
g f 


the absence of the patron-artist relationship in business- 


0 
and the lack " 
r еге s — is Р 
mental sinecures for writers. This common preoccupation а the p 
an extraordinary degree in the literature of the 1790's, TOL y 


cans, the non-existence of international copyright, 


known strictures by Philip Freneau to the que 


i m i 
scure authors. Even the federal copyright act of 1790 rnment* d 
by the state governi ДЕ 


conditions; it was supported indifferently еї 
from © det 


more important, it did not protect American writers 


competition, the piratical publication of foreign books. hn D* alf 
- ` i ) 
the dramatic prologues of men like William Dunlap, » 
and William Charles White show the concern T. ctio 
geste 
American productions; a few commentators even sugg“ te n fi n 
.cting public tas af 
recting pull” , tion app? det 
on foreign imita 


Charles 


operation of the stage as a means of di 


nativistic avowals and patriotic attacks 
prefatory and incidental remarks in the novels 9 


= C 00 ©” € =| O 0 v?» Sə 
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Brown r * : 8 РЕ 
als үп, Enos Hitchcock, Herman Mann, and Royall Tyler. This decade 
450 pov, a : . 5 

Save real impetus to the patriotic collection of American writings to 


rican readers with the products of native genius and to 


ings for posterity. 


nationalistic literary exploitation during the last 
Writing Century is especially significant when compared with the 

* ling years. While few of the themes were new, in the 
increased tremendous! 


ly in quantity and became more nation- 


ager expression The historians, numerous in this decade, were 

to i , " n 

show th build up а body of rican al writings which would 
le e p . 

Cultur "Ir tellow-countrymen the roots of a rich and genuine national 
е. 2 2 ' n . . . 

Were In addition to ictual ot history, historical materials 


T 
ү cumulated 


uo A to npor histori graphy and also to pro- 
by а 5 "éntary evidence for glorification and mutual congratulation 
Stimy aed list posterity. e study of Amerk n geography was 
асо, the desire to intensify national pride and stop the influx 
Many Б and depreciatory European accounts of the New World. 
terms of e aPhers were busi he American character in 
Sketc les a E" + leaders zraphical, and biographical 
Individual pred In periodicals as well as in the separate publications of 
арлан, “8. Considering this extensive activity in the relatively non- 
Native liter ıs, as well as the constantly reiterated argument for a 
testi ; ature one to find the nationalistic spirit mani- 
The rms—fction, the drama, and poetry. 
: low itt] true. Not only do the belletristic 
Е е derivat, nationalistic exploitation of American themes but they 
dels, x ELM and reflect the common innerisms. of European 
aeri Mine were bound to the colonial attitude, and 
Sus than to their гуры iress their eftorts to the British no 
‘anna H, own countrymen. Charles Brockden Brown and 
Roth, “swell Rowson, t 


t] - ple, wrote American replicas of the 
> an Å " pose ч а oe 
Briti as wel] d the se duction novel: W illiam Dunlap aimed his plays 
4 Socia fe © as American pertormance and approval. 
ec Mees , : : à e 
ion апа in ti ind institut ons were greatly reinforced during this 
Q ITN exe | 7 r 
l *rary exercised w idespread nationalistic influence on popular 
Hors ^ y though, T! > чору Ду €— p : - 
А Of the Amer: us national d tion 1$ apparent in the continued 
i In yo Ка" in linguistic nation ulists—expositions of the unique 
ч ца 1 
“ж ndardizeg TY, dictionaries of the American language, schemes 
rey p nati mal E м х м 
ipe, did t си spelling and syntax. These labors in general, 
littl. " 1 in the manifest the intense nat onalistic fervor which had 
fa thie . 1780's, Probably bera: Noah Wel i} 
н, 918 time TI »ably because Noah ebster contributed 
. ы 1 [ ran " і n 
alist ted on of th © Programs to adapt education to national ends 
dus: os , Ke Te " 
tim Е Breat nationa stic contributions during the Feder- 
“ducators ! T 


“iadorated the familiar Propaganda for a 


"тавас... 
LIS ATI 
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contormance 
More than ever betore 
At least four 
Harrison 


national system of education in 


practical purposes of the New World. 
texts were laden with patriotic stories and precepts. 
Amable Louis de Lafitte Courteil, Samuel 
Samuel Knox, Pierre Samuel Du Pont de 
a complete national system of education from the 


through a national university, the whole to be supervised and in 
ion. 


by the national university or a national board of educat 
of plans for education in the 1790's is an impressive 
be in evoking attempts to unify 
The preservation of 
Peale’s Museum in 


Rose du 


and 
primary 
te 


powerful nationalism could 
ize the cultural life of the people. 
stimulated by the founding of three museums 

delphia, the Massachusetts Historical Society 


the American Museum of the Tammany Society ir 
a permanent 


museum in 
1 New Y ork—9! 


only the second was destined to remain as force 


national culture. Because antiquarianism was a special field wit 
ited resources, it did not have a wide influence and support before 
and the widespread establishing of state historical societies, which 
the popular imagination during the first half of the nineteenth cent 
a later chapter in cultural nationalism. 

Many other less tangible but nevertheless positive cultur 
The American relig 
1 brot 

, 


nationalism were present in the 1790's. ious 
inations were in a sense drawn together into a nationa 
“French infidelism. 

to the peculiar pro 
of every ay 
ir nation? 0 
historic? 


the of the common enemy 
movements to adapt science and medicine 
American life worked their way into the psychology 
sion. National holidays kept the people aware ot the 


tion, and efforts were made to erect monuments to кч 
In the nationa 


onslaught 


order to sharpen this sense of national feeling. 


> , á 0 
facts which all Americans could observe—new fashions ot 


public buildings, growth of native music, New World tendencies ! 
were gradually producing 4 distinct , 
of American na 
jstica у 
dynamic factor 10 
rces under 
into 


foods and diet 
'The belief in the benevolent quality 
as character 


national 


organism. 
and in freedom, equality, and democracy 
concepts provided a spiritual and emotionally 
[n general, cultural fo 
to merge 
terature 
„sponding 


avoid re h 
е 
sameness? e 


e influences o 


ing of national consciousness. 


tended 


nationalistic pressures 


conditions and 
pattern which would inevitably exert influence on li 
bv social environment, writers could hardly 
vidual variations but fundamental 


values which had been sanctioned by the decisiv 


with a 


rs 177 and 
years 
e с cou 


d th 


mon life. 


In summary, it may be said that between th 
] charte 


American people established their nation anc 


with the idealism and 


Nemours—?! 
sd 


The spec 


illust ration 0 
and 0f 


-ani V 
American , 


Boston b 
Ie 
fec 


al for 


herhoo 
» Ge 


vL 


„ы 


p и 


sc 00 | 
тей 
Smit 
pose! 
pools 
grate 
t adt 
f hof 
gp 


E 
in th 
p lio 
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no" 
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ind | material and spiritual progress. The significance, then, of this study lies 
ool A - analysis and description of the origin and development of early 
и he nationalism, and in its qualification of the commonly stated 
ih aa that Americans had to wait until the War of 1812 and the 
sd ET" 9f romanticism to evoke nationalistic programs. The general out- 
ols the Of a complete nationalism was clearly present in the last quarter of 
ted tun Cighteenth century. The War for Independence created the oppor- 
d nati and the Period of the confederation emphasized the necessity for 
^ "mis Organization; and the nationalistic movement elaborated the 
a Pedera and the program w hich triumphed in the Constitution and the 
lr forms administrations. Cultural forces, developing their national 
ad nomic and Qualities, collaborated with the growth of political and eco- 
d ar irai a оп in making national unity an obvious fact and a popu- 
he a Philosoph, о ч this nationalistic atmosphere the literary mind evolved 
g fráture Which cam Americanism and set about the writing of a lit- 
" àge and o, £ orihed the physical panorama, the free society, and the | 
ed the to Benerous dreams of America, and so contributed its portion to 


t 
al Phenomenon ot 


American nationalism before 1800. 


as UIT LLL 


- а سے‎ 


THE THEORY OF NUCLEAR FORCES AND THEIR sPIN 
DEPENDENCE UNDER THE PAIR EMISSION 
HYPOTHESIS 


by CHARLES LOUIS CRITCHFIELD * 

A satisfactory field theory of nuclear forces should account for o 
following phenomena: (1) the magnitude of forces between mu 
constituents which must be sufficient to allow a binding ener 

per particle m 
nuclei: (2) the short effective range of nuclear forces (~ e'/mc 7» 
(4) the lin 


ы: : . Ј 
dependence of total binding оп the number ої particles in a m 
(5) dependence of nU" 


approximately eight million electron volts (8 MV) 
the equality of proton-proton and neutron-proton forces; 


indicating that nuclear forces show saturation; plet 
forces on relative spin orientation which is sufficient to make the Ше 
deuteron stable by 2.17 MV whereas the singlet state is just m of 
(6) the electrical quadrupole moment of the deuteron which spe? icles 
an angular dependence of nuclear forces. When the heavy Т: 

t$ 


| e ; К е 
(neutrons and protons) аге assumed to interact with charg 


s 4 : 4 ‘ ic mo 
articles one might also hope to explain the anomalous magnetic 
g Ї I 


of neutron and proton, phenomenon (7 


] fof’ 
: . еб 1f 
In view of these tew experimental results, > 


containing no det 


mation about the dependence of nuclear forces on distance ' is? 


interacting particles, it is desirable to construct a field theory W "iif 
simple as possible. It is the purpose of this paper to present à A 
investigated un Р 
with electro? 


utr" 


of certain simple possibilities that have been 


assumption that heavy particles interact strongly 


positrons. nt 
Л ; ; " n 

At first a theory which does not distinguish between proton à similat © 

nor between one heavy-particle spin and the other 18 built uP xeptel 5 
„ à ; . 2 - ac 

one previously reported. The hole theory of positrons 1s rates : 


; y 9 
that formally one deals with positive and negative ene 

vv pa 
electrons. One electron in the presence of one heavy P 
assumed to be governed by the Dirac equation: 


[УУ + ср, (о, р) + pame - H'( x5) 1% -0 


where H'(x,) is the interaction between heavy 


which we wish to introduce as a possible 1 ; 
, 1 | i states 
forces. H’ will be defined in terms of four electron state» ele 
i ; , i 0 , 
Bî, and B |, where the arrows indicate the direction | in theif ihe 
spin. These electron states are assumed to be indentic® ©. f 


dependence which is spherically symmetrical a 


Ў ен 0 
heavy particle, х. The A's are proper functions ot Ps " 


* B.S. 1934, A.M. 1936, The George Wa gton Univers 
(16) 
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the B's belong to 
Orthogonal] to th 


Fı. H’ operating on any electron wave-function 
е A's and B's gives zero: but Af and AJ are proper 
| belonging to —n and BT and AJ are proper functions 
elonging to n. It is assur 


State , t : А 
tate, H would then have the transformation properties of a 


and B’s were of the form 


Particle ied that there is no change in the heavy 
Sc 7 
alar " 3(x—x,). In order to avoid 
be necessary to drop complete relativistic 
and assume that the space dependence of A and B is of finite 
dimensions of A and B should be of the order of the 
ear forces, — e" m 


how ever, it will 


The average kinetic energy in electron 
dimensions would be expected to be of the order of 


© assumed that y 


Ctron | >> 137mc. A heavy particle and one 
a чер : ; "ye" 

he ener te then in the lowest state when the electron is in AT or AJ. 

а hea Ку п this approximation is then —». The lowest energy which 

Principle Pa ticle System may have, according to the Pauli exclusion 


empty, Wh, in states with both АФ and A } filled and both Bf, 

ether states orthogonal to the A’s and B’s are filled or 
matter, Taking the kinetic energy of all electrons into 
Which s етет, the low est state 
ate fill к kinetic 
x a 


of a heavy particle system is that in 

energy states orthogonal to the A’s and B’s 

Positive states empty. 

neroy AP >> те?) 

Which jg This may be 

۹ پ۶‎ $ Superposition of Proper states of positive kinetic energy, S*, and 
_ Which is a superposition of P 


At the high kinetic energies 
Proper states of p, have zero average kinetic 


expressed by writing A as a sum of an S-wave 


proper-states of negative kinetic 


A = x ы I 


= (>"— P۰ 6 (S- 4 P 
There à v3 I е al ) B Vi м I 
i 2 
also the orthogonal 
"UEOonal states 
NECI... 

whe E- Vi (5' + Р-) and U - (5 — P*) 
Nig b T v2 

elo 
St; t 
the except g- ر‎ ind so may be either filled or empty. All negative 

i Жү › ; ~} Т 
kines “St State of bg T, and Р-] may therefore be filled so that 


"icavy particle system will have the average 


E, 

“kia = ` 

a —2 f $- + ° De- 7 "секс 

iod frst ord d KS- dv 2 J P* KP dv = 4 f S*KSdv 
T th er ` 

terms o West 


1 1 ә 
п calculation leads to the energy —2n + Ex. 
An extension o 


ot F > » " 
^ 2 а result of transitions from W and Ll 
. ouch "(f i 1 

Clusions whic} Corrections, however, do not invalidate the 


Са we wish to , 


; „4 
t the calculation will conceivably add 
as 


iraw and they are disregarded. 
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Р A : nd- 
When N heavy particles are widely separated they constitute indep? 

-an + Baw 
the individu 
B-state® 


ent systems and the sum of their lowest energies is N( 
As they are brought together it is always possible to fill all 
A-states associated with each heavy particle without filling any 
The total interaction energy will therefore retain its lowest Va lr 
Je it can be sim 


2Nn and since it is N times the energy of one partic othe! 
added as part of the proper energy of heavy particles. On iere 
hand, the kinetic energy of the electrons will, in general, be й " 


| = ctent 
when many systems are close together, because of the finite ext Ji 
the Р? 


sumed for the interaction and because of the operation ot 


principle. It is not possible to calculate the change in kinetic ^ 
without specifying the space dependence of the A and B states un 
the particular case that all N particles occupy the same point. q the 
two electrons suffice to fill all A-states leaving the B's empty beret 
lowest energy is —2Nn + Eus Тһе difference in energy pn 
coincident and widely separated configurations 1s interpreted as ir 


articles: (1 ll X 


mum potential energy existing between N pedes 
n the deuteron nc 


[t is evident that the depth of the potential well i sum 
of the order of 70 MV in rough agreement with calculations y^ ‚р 

: 3,8 : 
Since the maximum potential е = in 
binding "ing 
۽‎ thus 20000 oy 
ed the s ‘bed 
be d 


range of forces ~ ¢/mc. 
particle is roughly constant one would also expect the 
nuclei to be independent of the number of other particle 
for saturation. Neutrons and protons have been treat 
that the first four experimental results outlined above may 


by this theory. 
T | „tween 
The assumption made concerning the interaction betwee i 
on hypothe: head 


a single 
and rei 
nm a pty: 


ticles and electrons has been called the pair-emissi 


under certain circumstances, the lowest proper state of 


particle is described by the physical process of pair emissi 


tion. In the lowest state A t, А { аге filled and BT, А 

Thus if Wf be empty the interpretation in kinetic energy fille 0 4 

being filled is that half the time 5° T is empty and I T is filled = 

he other half of the time 9 Т ^ <i 

` ate ane * — 4 af 

P”? is empty corresponding to an electron in an Ы = and f ; 

then both 5 ° etat" 

Similar метр 

t ‘of t 

Lens | с Anca ae 
ppl well ) ates. 4 on 

apply to A | and W |, as well as to B and U st pair. prodi ; dt 


no pair is present whereas the 


in a P-state. If, however Wf is filled, 


filled and there is no pair production activity. 


tation of the pair-emission hypothesis has assumed er states” oat 
| ; » prope? ~ ( 
spheric Шу symmetrical states. In that treatment the pr | sh uld ex 
^ j one * 
tion operator were proper states Of Ж anc e a 


pair-product 


s00, 
А), 957 ai 


s ; { 2\0, 
unobserved effects of the electromagnet potential, E operator gt 
. | A : Ar . 
spin dependence is introduced into the interaction. s perical 2 
ion in SP 


pair producti 


commutes with o, would also permit 


— uA uM MER LANE num. abd کے‎ жа 


۷ 
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but w M 
nd- i would lead to similar difficulties with the ppearance 
) Pole momer 


{ 
api 


ot an electrical 
1t as a probat 


| bable result of spin dependence. 
Ait , x " ‘ 
ual Mined е the space dependence of the A and B states is left undeter- 
d there ; . : è 
tes etw ther, I$ reason to believe that under the strong interaction assumed 
ol fen heavy and | 


tht particles these states must be practically orthog- 


Onal to lon: "di + d ча" . a А . 
Conq "E waves, This conclusion is based on an investigation by 
het “On of the 


чад Scattering of slow ne trons by orbital electrons. For 
ent Тезеп n thermal energy Condon found that the total Cross-section 
as Where > ‚ Y ап atom of atomic number Z should be about Z'o,/10, 
uli Q o 1S the 


Cross section of one electron with effectively nuclear mass. 
al CTOSS sex tions о 


dn value ot 


t the 
% must be equal 


equal to or less than 10 


'nts are about 9 X 10™ cm’, 


ст. On the other 
und В are not ortl ogonal to long waves the 
amplitude is practica 


lly excluded 
MS and the nu 


ciear particles will scatter electron waves 
Я Wavele . ” s s 
х to ¢ . ivelength like a rigid sphere of radius r e'/mc'. According 
, lec - л 1 
pur be nr? ту of Scattering, the cross section for one electron would then 
К nes too la This contradiction 
yi : 
, orthogona or neariy so, to long 
xf 
1 ( 1 (7) it is 
| results (5 ) and (7 S 
" ] te | in ns of 
ssumed interaction ir f 
s0 alles я А 
ed e neces to assume that эра 
r ; The satisf ry results obtained 
Pin-ing € satisfactory result f 
depende : x 
r Perator as ent forces are Kept by retaining the [ production 
| E aar - 
then n \е Principal term in the Hamiltor Spin dependence is 
se th ude, 2 1 
x ory *5 à perturbar; in of the 
үў „д One "егч 4 
í dese : е type of " i 
i ribeg . ? Perturbation t! 
? 7 1s 


tween he, © Orce whic] 


Ў n h 15 pr rt 
y avy : : 
t Аза, ( У and light Particle spins ar 
|, ° to She "T 
t Vhich dene make transitions to orthogor 
a безо Pends un | м WI 
f үр . VON the SPIN directions 
‘ th Of spi i эзы 
t * Ha lton; Pin dependen е can be obt 
the J Mian if апа]оро tr 


B. ч at the same tin 
1$ 2 Spin 
ассо forces , 


t . nust Satisty ) 
1 the 8; lor Only if н "" м l - 
а is a А the interaction with 
t ŝition ron and Proton. Small ‹ 
| апд Тот А into X | 
d 0 | | 
t lar he Magnes; ^» and from ү nt B е permitte however, 
IC mome | j ici 
be ea the anom p of electrons in states X and Y is sufficiently 
Ío "ded } = 048 magnetic moment of neutron proton may 
h J еха ’ the effect of el 1 | | } | 
} With "ple, the en: Ciectrons in these y rtual states. In this case, 
$ 1 the A A Spin Ot the neutron w ld interact н! 
ates th ac Wwe 


Ould interact a little more strongly 
an y } , 1 
vith the В, and the { ۲ trongly with 
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the B's. The X and Y states will, in general, be partly S-waves 
ence of forces between 


'The magnitude j 
erefort 


partly P-waves so that an angular depend 
heavy particles might be expected to arise from them. 
the angular dependence is of the same order as E^,,,/n and is t 


negligible. Р 
r í “ possi 
One other general method which has been investigated as à ewe 


explanation of spin dependence is to assume a strong interaction be i? 


heavy-particle spin and the spins of light particles in states satt!" 
1 
alone. No transitions are caused directly by the spin forces but the idi 
parti 


action constant is so chosen that there are several states of tw0- 
operator ‚ 


4n and the kinetic energy mast 


systems with energies near : 
"tr 1 . e 
The difference between ле, 


cause transitions among these states. 


: . well as !! 
mum depths of singlet and triplet wells in this method, as well fio of 
previous method, is due to the destructive interference of the ways lie 
two heavy particles of opposite spins. The singlet will thus ? wel 


may be mu re 
an + Enis D 
e е Cc 
that if the kine ie 


state. . 
pot 
ий 


at —4n + Ei: (for coincidence) whereas the triplet 


Single-particle states will also be lower than 


to be the same for A and В states, the energy of а single 
system does become too low to give an attraction 1 
particle state. Calculations leading to this result are first-0 d 
tion calculations which depend upon the definition of the A, ? 
states for the evaluation of the coupling energies. ad "i 

Two possible methods of rectifying the results of the — jo 
The first simply adds pair € o 0 
affected by t 
articles can 


spin interaction are suggested. 
additional states which, however, are not 


y 
In this way the total attraction between heavy P ві 4 
by the correct amount to give the observed results. А mort daf 
method is to weaken the effect of the kinetic energy by = 
turbations. This method presents the opportunity © wif S5, 
perturbations differently for neutron and proton in such Ф: on б 
explain their magnetic moments at the same time. t he ? yl 


an : 
not act so strongly with the B-states as assumed above relati, у 
0 


account 0 


not so strongly with A states, a satisfactory il and à d 

о reus ' 

absolute depths of singlet and triplet two-particle we шаг дее 
Ап ang er of # 


anomalous magnetic moments can be expected. p 

° " 1 ne or jot? 
of forces between nuclear particles which is Of the "s di neut" of 
tude as the attractive forces is to be expected also. the pro y) 


acted only with A-states in the spin dependent way an peut 
| tween "f, 
etit 


herical part of the force а 
г to that о 


with B-states, the non-sp 
proton in the triplet states would be simila 
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non-spherical interaction 
: space dependence of the A and B states except that 


important angular dependence of the forces. It may 


. 1 3 à; úis 
tound that the proper choice of A and B and a slight difference 


id proton with these States will give a 


pendence, magnetic moment and the 
I 


neutr 


It can be said that the pair-emissior hypothesis is quite 

Much more can be 

particular space dependence 

le more definite 

"ation of pai mission to the difficulties connected with the 
amenta] length” 


ЫТ 


ГНЕ IN VIVO CONVERSION OF AMINO ACID 1SOMERS 
by OLIVER JOHN IRISH * 


| А арс of the a-amino acids resulting from prote 
ias shown that with the single е xi i 

vith the single exception of glycine all are opticall ¢ 

ns hat 


and the comparatively recent investigations of Lutz and 
gati so wu anc 


адаа | . 
furnished the additional information that those amino 
nature possess the ne + З e 
lat 1) 1 е the same spatial configuration (i.e., are tructura 3 
ed), leading to their designation as the /-series in contradistinctio s 
est man 


their opti nade } ' 7 < 
optical ап odes, the d-series. Coincident with the inter 7 
acids entering ! 

desire 


teste 4 | ] 
ed in the isolation and identification of the amino 
the st b he livi | 
structure of the living cell or its secretions, has been the + nite 
he limit 


discover the intermediate stages in amino acid metabolism and t he 
tions of the organism in its ability to utilize amino icids not = 
naturally occurring series. Early in the present century, investiga 
discovered that the addition of dl-phenylaminoacetic acid to пий” 
solutions containing yeast resulted in the breakdown ot the dextrorotaton 
component and in the formation of a levorotatory substance subsequen f 
identified as acetylaminophenylacetic acid. Experimental perfusion of 
the surviving liver with the racemic acid or its inclusion in the Bp. | 

i the opt 


in acetyl derivative, finitely 


intact animals resulted in the formation of ¢ 
ngs de , 


These findi 


a IT . h 
ntipode ot that previously obtained with yeast. 
the acc 


1 
estal hed " hil } 
lished the ability of the organism to carry out 


reaction. 
! | | Ж, Kano? 
In extending his studies on the in vivo oxidization of fatty acids phenyl- 
‚тоху x 
¢ a-keto or a-hydro tale 


1 th 1 
found that following the administration of 1 
„nyl-a-3 5 
y-pheny cod the 


butyric acid it was excreted in part as dextrorotatory 
aminobutyric acid. When dl-y-phenyl aminobutyric acid was . „ket? 
same optically active acetyl derivative along with small amount 1 no 
and dextro a-hydroxy analogues was found to be excreted. рм was | 
butyric acid, rather than its next lower homologue, phenylalan^ i felt \ | 
chosen by Knoop for a number of his feeding experiments since at if | 
that it would be metabolized more slowly within the body - ing the : 
consequence there would be a greater opportunity for discover í 
intermediary metabolites. : jaro | 
Since the administration of the a-amino or the corresponding 2 acid in í 
or a-keto acids always led to the excretion of some oi the "-— s! | 
the form of an acetylated derivative, the assumption of acetyl just 
natural step in the intermediary metabolism of amino acids wre ее 
Sed, Ako it enheaved; aA acetyl derivative resu e à 
univer’ : 
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a from . è . 
o int the Action of yeast, perfusion of the liver, or administration to the 
act an; : ; 4e : 
an j nimal, was aly ays optically active, it probably originated from 
Nactive ; ; i 
hr Stive intermediate product (the keto- or imino-acid) rather than 


t м 
Tough direct a etyl; 


7 feeding a, ition, If such п FIER emo; were true, then the 
isis owed |, p sufficient quantıty of the “unnatural isomer should be fol- 
ive i. EM “xcretion of the acetyl derivative of the naturally occurring 
m, at the s еге both isomers of а di-amino acid acetylated by an organism 
in mi „пе rate, it is evident that the excretion ‹ 


: f the form found to pre- 
In the urine l 


its optical ` as the acetyl deris ative, would not be possible unless 

to Ks “н *nantiomorph were quantitatively broken down. That such is 

si unchanged j was shown by the excretion of considerable amounts of 

0 Etro ; © levorotatory phenylan tyric acid along with the acetylated 

to , Omer following the feeding of the free dl-ar i 

he чупс gait e EUIS derivatives <А ther phenylal атас Il 
a Could in each rere fed to dogs, the levorotatory form of these derivatives | 
at Le, the instance be recovered trom the urine in the greater amount, IT] 
n fe now excreted was the optical antipode of that | 


ly Eg ot the tree пип 

A i » r . | 
of ed by Knoop to account for the method of acetyla- 

of е earlier work of 


neyer and Kunlin and 


at by heating a keto acid in a solution of | 


; 
) а mo]. | one molecule of the keto acid apparently unites 
"Cule . 
n x al nolecu] © Of ammonia and is reduced at the expense of an addi- 
e fatty , E the keto a id, W ѕ in turn, oxidized to the next | 
1 7 аса; T: ^ 
p re 9 acid is n ind left amıno group so that an acyla- 
|- “atin руг Produced acetylalanine were obtained by | 
1 simi] UIC acid in rbonate lution and, in a 
1; carbonat soiution and, P 
j Monia inne г, асегу] 'lvcin ч а " А | 
*; and ругу Sane Sized from giyoxy icid, am- | 
, Vic | | 
0 Те] | 
*n the 
" the c dl-acet, 4 i ba " | 
xi ‘pected th lamino phenylal: was fed by Knoop and Kertess 
1912, spe © Naturally , T } І F 
t \ % Within d у ксиггїпр [ 01 amino id to be 
the; le animal's h 7 | 
T Sur body the irm to be excreted. Much 
| 8y lin Prise, the excreted 
` crete rivatiy \ s levorotator | 
e to b E it to be the ‹ derivative w levorotatory and, 
dra the de rivative і i 1 7 . 
| Oxia: Гар suve of the /-acid, they felt the conclusion | 
Xidize from their. das. . a - . 
| thar * derivati, „a Was that the body could more readily | 
, s е ¢ 
oli V) bang t the unnat iral isomer It was for this reason 
1 Sm, alth oned acety] ation ; " | 
| am “ugh heir belies i ai step in amin acid me tab | 
7 d ca that the s an intermediary step in 
rted to the amino acid still | 
| 
| 
е metabolism of 4[-а-атїпо | 
th the origin of a-keto and 


| 

{ 

› ^ i 

no acids Recent investiga- i 
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tions have indicated the presence of an enzyme, the d-amino 20 


x А A : : А ‘on 0 
deaminase, in the liver and kidneys which brings about the conversion 


-keto form, ten to twenty 


“unnatural” d-series amino acids to the 
ith those 0 


more rapidly than the rate at which the reaction proceeds wi ot 
the natural or /-series. The ability of the animal organism to uti 126 и 
tical isomers, including their formyl or se 


purposes of growth, the of 
derivatives, or the a-keto or a-hydroxy analogues of 
occurring in the diet (as demonstrated by experiment 


the amino aa 
s reporte 


normally 
in the literature) has been considered. 


The discovery by du Vigneaud and Meyer that the acet; 
آ1 1ے‎ 
( 1] DF of 


d-phenylalanine possessed the same specific rotation, ding 
A . s ‘ E i 
the acetyl derivative isolated from the urine following the fee that 
likely +, 


acetyl-di-phenylalanine by Knoop and Blanco, made it appear thats 
solated acetyl-d-phenylalanine ай 

the body could oxidize 
evo 180 


those investigators had actually i 


contrary to the conclusions they had drawn, 
y 


the acetyl derivative of the naturally occurring 1 


isomer 0 lo 
i 1 ‚ Kn + 
lanine excreted to the validation of the theory sostulated by K d 
I 
acid and phe 


amino 
the basis of his work with phenylaminobutyri nylamie k of 


. i ic wo 
acid, we considered it essential that the actual physiological of 0t 
‘nation 0, 


Knoop and Blanco should be repeated for a direct determi pe 
The d- and 1-рћепу “ons of 


readily 
Because of the great importance of the identity of the 


isomer most readily oxidized by the body. 

and their acetyl derivatives were prepared and the observat Ві? 
du Vigneaud and Meyer with respect to the configurational ге 
between the isomers of phenylalanine and their acetyl derivative fe 


in : - 1апс0 
corroborated. The physiological experiments 01 Knoop and Ви ents! 

I Е | xperi™ 
able to confirm their actua z rotat? 


i ; i : lev 
data, i.e., that after the feeding of acetyl-dl phenylalanine, ® deri? 
However, this acety js able 


In other words, the f 
naturally : theo” 
hich KnooP is of 


5) 
of the acetyl derivative as а normal intermediate in the 
amino acids was abandoned, no longer exists. ; the oii 

| ines 0 : 
A crucial experiment by which to test the correctness ith 


: w 
results he obtained "m. 
If, as was 


then repeated, and we were 


acetyl derivative is excreted in the urine. 
is actually that of the unnatural isomer. 
to burn more readily the acetyl derivative Of the 


form, and therefore, in our opinion, the basis upon W 


explanations proposed by Knoop for the 


phenylaminobutyri acid now became apparent. 

configur? 

feeding of a sufficient ойнай" 
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on of the ace The 7 


result in the exc reti . id 
obutyric 20“ 


of the naturally occurring or /(+) phenylamin н 
the oxidative 
of the acie 


dextrorotatory isomer corresponds in spatial 
natural series of amino acids, then the 


its opti al antipode should 
dea 


metric synthesis of this derivative should follow 
keto torm 


of the unnatural enantiomorph to the 


timê 
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"ве studies 


the phenylaminobutyric acid 
"ation ot 


was prepared by a 
Fischer's method of synthesis which 


Solution i ; : we worked out. 
tivative pon accomplished through the brucine salt of the formyl 

Phenylalani oi both optic al isomers were isolated. In Contrast to 

the hydroch. the acetyl derivatives had the same direction Of rotation as 
ES ““orides of the free amino acids. 
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ex Periments y *re now carried out in which racemic phenylaminobutvric 
Cd and , ‘ , 


respect > optically active isomers were fed to a number of dogs. 
TOtato ive of the form administered, the acetyl derivative of the dextro- 

«огу ` 1 ' 143 : : 
does tap mer only was ex reted in the urine. Although some oxidation 
4.5 take place 


he isolation of hippuric acid, the oxidiza- 
"ntly poor. Some is converted to hydroxy 
is converted to the acetyl derivative which 
ny hydrolysis of the latter which might 


free acid. This would then go through 


bility of the body to hydrolyze the acetyl 
the amino 1 is indicated by the fact 


in the urine following the 


ai 


; Phenylaminobutyric 
Significance of the d 
etabolism of 
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Spati | sumption that 
lal conc 
nhe 1 | 1 1 
Matter |, hguration to the naturally occurring series, it became a 
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Other € results of 


thi 
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th at | 


AL id. 


the 


to the : ata obtained with phenylaminobutyric 
n phen 
ordinary amino acids depends in great measure 


the dextrorotatory torm 


of this acid corresponds 


ortance to 


i$ point beyond any doubt. 


* isomers of the acetyl derivatives of 


aci Дд i ; , 

he acety] я Feterred to іп the literature, it is justifiable to assume 
0 derivative . з 2 x 
| nfi Габор , p ative less readily handled by the body corresponds in 
\ © the 1 ; x : "^ 
2 b found I unnatural series. No exception to these relationships 
1 0 c T4 7 " 
à nth rep: Seemed desirable to us, however, to test our conclu- 
Phen] $ Bard to the Spatial confon n.o de den ура 
this Ino Utyric ; id di « connguration of the dextrorota огу 
. lest Was ap lied. by the method of Lutz and Jirgensons. When 

` ` арре } , d 
iv side vid led, the rift in specific rotation tow ards the more 
tic of vith decreasing moleci] 1 i í HC Ves 
fitt Natural} lecular equivalents of Cl, character- 

n у апу ino " { Р . 
Po Crefore, ¢} we Urring series of ami ids, was found. It is 
» thi А ; . i 

a d ferr | At їп accordance with recent suggestions, this com- 
ad, sh * to unde r th ld 

oul now | 1¢ Older tern nology 
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| : 
as d-phenylaminobutyric 


tacemi Tesu ts of ке we 25 1(+ )-phenylaminobutyric acid. 
its кые lon of " sent rete to de termine w hether any appreciable 
le din ation fr the у derivative might have occurred, either during 
of q, to the ecove чы “nd its subsequent purification, or in the steps 
асе group ot the free amino acid through hydrolytic removal 
.. n Я given 
dition уҹ ting Opportuni: 


to extend the investigation so as to shed 


he conversion of the 


d(—)- to the 
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l( --)- form of phenylaminobutyric acid, was offered through the use 0 


material labeled with № nitrogen. A comparison of the analytical dat 
relative to the N” content of the excreted compound and that of the 
isomers of the amino acid fed, presents striking evidence as to the difer 
ence in their metabolic treatment. From these experiments and likew 
from those in which the D,O concentration of the body fluids was ae | 


increased during the time the labeled amino ac ids were 


and excreted, it appears that the isomer corresponding to t 

s “ ә ' кА? М” иго! 

occurring or /-series amino acids retains most of its original N 1 , 
, replace 


while the М” of its optic al enantiomorph is, to a large extent 


№ from some other source. jute 
solu 

e í d К А oi abso 
That this condition is true in a relative, rather than in an 
sense, in no way affects its implication, 1.е., that preceding acety 


1. while the unnaturé 


i x | form ! 
natural isomer becomes an a-imino acid 


oxidatively deaminized to the corresponding а keto acid. rion 

If one considers that in the case of the /(+) acid used, ace 
occurred directly upon the nitrogen originally present in the mor 
whereas in the case of the 4 acid, the nitrogen, for the most t 
had first to be removed and then replaced, either prior to, or sim" ү” 
ously with, acetylation, it 18 apparent that the metabolite of "ih it 
natural form was subject to excretion during the interval in W ү the 
existed either as an a-keto or as апа hydroxy acid The amount 4 uld 
d(—) isomer then available for conversion to the acetyl deriv pout 
thus be reduced. The apparent excess of № in the excrete“ y acids 
following the administration of mixtures of d(—) and I t «= fore 


containing 50 per cent or less of the nat irally occurri 


not surprising. It is also to be noted that in the expe riment d t) 5 
the amino acid fed was made up pra tically entirely (90.2 per ed N 
the /(+) isomer, a small amount ot the acid which had соо ural to 
was not recovered in the form of its etyl derivative. t is n5 exit 
conclude from a consideration of the outcome 01 € үгет кей of the 
ments with phenylaminobutyric acid that the loss was и < ydr”! x 
onversion of this small moiety of the a id to the 4 keto ^ ) as the 
torm wl ich may er have been ex reted in that condition 
acetyl derivative subsequent to reamination with N * nitrogen „tioni the 
When the D,O was n a hic th 
body fluids of the experime and de! 
isomers of the labeled phenylaminobutyrk acid were as show 
metabolites excreted, the replacement of N™ by № nitro paro 
to be accompanied by a substitution 01 de uterium to centra : 
attached to the a-carbon atom proportional to the ро © егей if 
the body fluids. This study brought out the addition? p 


originally 


that a certain small amount of the nitrogen, 
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attachment to the a-carbon 
to the acetyl derivative of 
deamination of 
of the reaction. 

: Kn oop theory ot acetylation 
demonstrated difference in 

ls and their optical anti- 
)btained, it appears conclusive 


convert an unnatural 


curring 


ing enantiomorph. 


THE PRESSOR 


ELECTROPHORETIC STUDIES UPON 
AND OXYTOCIC PRINCIPLES OF THE 
PITUITARY GLAND 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IRVING 


A review of the literature concerning the | 


lobe hormones reveals that the most successful attempts to 
active principles have involved, for die 
and solvents. y «gel 
been obtal 


»harmacologically 
g 
fractionations with various precipitants 


successive 
line preparations have 


procedures, highly potent, поп-‹ rystal 


which contain on the one hand, high pressor activity with re 


oxvtocic activity, and on the other hand, high oxytocic ti0 
A 4 “a 
relatively little pressor activity. However, the continued арр! ielded 
further purification of the princ 
а агай 
crystalline PFP wa 
aken, ! М 
jous inves 


these methods for 
material of greater potency nor given rise to 
investigations were undert 
steps Of prev 
effected, since It 


For this reason, when the present 
felt that little was to be gained by retracing the 


gators, with the hope that improvements might be һап 
experienced е; the 


; 0 
sut cessful isolation qid 
periment nique 

a new f ive 
he pure e 
+ nation 


methods had proven inadequate even in more 


ы 


seemed more probable that the chances for the 


if an entirely new €x 
In the event that 


should, in itself, prove inadequate for the isolation of t ctio? 

material it was thought that the application of the existing fra o 0f 
)btained thereby, might eventually еа әй 
‘solation of the principles. In other words, И would be logic* į aci 
that a radically different purification procedure might pr urit 
which differed qualitatively with 


t 
pure principles would be better 


upon the problem could be devised. 


methods to the product « 


respect to 


preparations " 
| \ ; n 

present trom those obtained heretofore. d and d. 
While the electrodialysis studies of Gulland in Englan his £ » 
ed use oF t i ort 


[India offered no encouragen ent tor the continu 

— ‚„ associates 26 
the work of Williams and his associ?” ОР | 
r Зр " jn 0 
1 "fractional electrical transport a me pit 


who had successfully used ; 
celled electrophoretic apparatus containing no membranes КТ he 
' of yeast, strongly $ d фер" f 

1 in effecting * 


as a purincation tool 


concentrating the "bios' iggeste 


this method of approach might be usefu a yrities the 
active pituitary substances from their accompanying impen » at 
; А . a 

in effecting a separation of the principles from one ;rect c v 
apparatus described by Williams and his co workers, ted DY 


rs connec 


high potential was passed through a series ot beake 
1 
unt 
ph.D conferred J 


af A.M I ge W 


$ atterned close] 
OSely aft 
© Prelim; a 
ti tivi es limina Y experiments s ved that both t 
: and ` Migrated toward the thode in the simp! 
T im D that the twe üvities migrated at 
ue Active У Suggesteg th t for such a result t 
à Conse, e E Ttainly be 
д top. UY, the te, hnique n 
s Was E le Apparatus was 
iV ays Vised to Make bl 
jon lal mi aang 


Mipras: 
of ^w ‘gration phenomenon, 
“trophoret; 


oward 


experiments were 


er that used by Willi ms and his 


һе material to be electrolyzed was 


of ti 


ic beakers and the 
According to Williams 


electrophoretic set-up, “A 


the anode cell and the 
d the cell possessing 
oint of the ampholyte. 


n oi the electrophoretic 


appeared all the more 


les tł emselves are am- 
ectrophoresis offered a 


ines which have proven 


y of adsorbing varying 


carried out in an 
group. 
he pressor and oxytocic 
ctrophoresis set-up 
rates. Т! is tact 


to take place the two 


molecules, and that 


effecting their separa- 


ource of high potential 


istration of the differ- 


ished through the use 
m l ed to m € train of two principles were 
ive n this an ‘erate toward the xtended time-period. 
je Tate appr wet it was f und n migrated at a 
lier ted Ximately iX tin T ugra ati 
d at li nes Since the activities 
И Г “ ai » 
in "4 ег +} derent rates, it vious that they were manifestations 
И 1 W; ^ lemic al entitic ENS LA 1ء‎ x " CUN em " 
| M iy EE. м sent tne preparations electrolyzed. 
ar nti; З 
ot He ti lly Purified al Migr ation of the Pressor and oxytocic a tivities from 
je °8 open - Preparations of the no: | tablished. tl 
j eon ed tor a . IC posterior lobe established, the w ay 
р, y " сг 1 ] > De riry > e 1 ї 
0 Mech” Or thi ucal experi nental test of the unitary hormone 
yit Чап. '5 Purpose an ai } | 
been | ally ехрге | n electrophoresis was arried out upon the 
dan. "ssed j Í fre«l | | 
he as umed ~ Juice of fresh, , ntreated posterior lobes. If. as had 
e Pro rt; Some, th, ч s - ° : 
he No diff les of à single Э activities were рге n the gland Juice 
t Were ence їп heir mother tance electr phoresis should reveal 
a Te № Migration r ] | i 70 
been | Sent in he oj E ^^ rates. On the other hand. if the activities 
y “ow Stand juice 15 < rat А B adm 
Doster; > be н er ite substances, as had previously 
Pring; Or lob | pa CaSe іп active р; tions derived 
ТА iple len Чегет а] rate { | i 
‘Ould о. + ‘ates Of migrat tor the two active 
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juice. Wl 
. ien this e 
condi Mia Ss 
i ditions, it was aga ent was carried out 
aste again found d out, under rigi 
p er rate than the ox yund that the pre nder rigidly controlled 
7 RFA he oxytocic, ind "n i 
s-Juice were manife , indicating that tl ctivity migrated at ! 
testations of different cl ne ac in this simp 
chemical entiti 
í ntities. 


In 
attempti 
pting : 
to the purif r to apply the infor 
en irification of th ormation gained i | di 
countered fr e two active gained in the previous St" jes 
1 trom the stand active prin iples = I 228 K a е 
ıdpoint of obtainin 8 erious difficulties wert 
aining sufhcient т o large 
naterial for arg 
a method for 0 


scale work 
rk. It b 
, became ne 
Е" а stable е necessary therefor 
n developi ‚ active, “crude” е, to develop 
ping sucl ide prepa i 
^ ich T " paration 1 E 
possible from th a method, an atten "p from the glands themse yes 
^ e usual | attempt was mad íar 88 
might be obtained wl ıl preparative steg ıs made to depart as fara 
preparations l which would be ъй, om: at a “crude” materia | 
, > roze ualitative nous 
Starting materi il е; һор or beef post 2 ly different from previo” 
l. The glands wer posterior lobes were used as th 
v re ore r Е 
und with sand, and the ground 
he 


press. 


mas 
s was ubi 
subjecte 
j€ ted to high n 
£ pressure in М 
ап hydraulic 
eral washes 


expressed 
d juice obt 
btaine« 
of the press-« а ıed in this manner, t | 
precipit ake was acidified А ‚ together with seve 
ate the bull hhed with : 
ulk of he acetic acid an T iefly to 
wy protein material. Tl d — pie 
— i ne clear superna" 
all of the pressor 


solutio | 
п орга l 
ained b 
1 DV "n 
entrifuging containe ] 
al d prac tically 


and oxvtoci 
cic activitie 
was pre ies preser 
cipitated it in the gl | ‚ 
chlorid d from the glands used. The activ 
ride and the drie concentrated extract b E eir 
per cent acet lried precipitate w hi v saturation with pe 0 
é tic acid ) a as ех 1austively p E 9 
— "xtracte wit 
By addition of ethe ) extracted 
er and petroleum ether t? | 
was obtaine 


extract 

act, a white 

~ ‚ water $ 

which contained 8o t oluble, amorphous pr ipi 

prese ; dns о 90 per ce een 

sent in the glands Th r cent of the pressor and oxytocic activi 
us product was used as the starting ™ | 


їп E subsequent work 
lectrophoresi 
I$ Was nex ppli | 
vorm um to dis bad ی ویر ا‎ “crude” preparation ма 
the h NIS prot edure. Afte to w hich purification ow " tin 
: destruction of the де means had been developed for preven 
faneros xt: , | ictivides Guitar ti electrophoresis and for isolat- 
principle could iar ene it was found that à fraction «59 др 
- ioe bes be ined which possessed a кйм of 50 units per mg 1 | 
din „= е "1 - I5 units of oxvtocic activity per mg hough 
principle which we جي‎ a means for obtaining fractions 0! — ja | 
principle which en several times more potent than the starting material | 
indus $reparationé of. potency equal to, or greate! ! 
js workers, et vit | 
frac 


by previous 


than, the be 

failure. A — obtained 

tion of high — the line of attack was changed. ^ pressor 

similar to those су was prepared by chemical fractionation procedure’ 

subjected to ele "— in the literature and this purified fraction " | 

obtained whicl ctrophoresis, with the result that à pressor fraction a | 
ich equalled in potency the best preparations obtain reto" A 

parations © the presi? | 


the potency 0 


Here 
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gain, further attempts to increase 


tore. 
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| ave been 
Preparations by the continued application of the same methods have 
Unsuccessful, 


5 S V € t S о the pure 
і а п [ > pur 
‹ idies, new h I I Une eventua iat 
S € caures voivin aikaiine solu 
er Ш ‘ гаеа procedur inv 


active material. 


tudies upon pressor fract of varying poteacus АШ 
Town Considerable light pon the poss constituents of the pen 
Principle In the most potent pressor preparation, tyrosine - qum 
are Prese nt. Іп appr ximately equal unts and, toge these two 
nino acids Sont tor nearly 25 per cent of the preparation. Since 
1€ content o 


f both tyrosine and cyst 


stine increases with in reasing potency, 
ti ik I fe t t f 4 re pressor mole- 
$ likely that both are portant nstituents ( the pu [ е 
m. e pear to present in potent 

toline ind bet nine do not apr ti f 

Pressor ] ł presence in the | ure pressor 
Pri fractions and conseq tiy their presence ir [ Ls 
r < ۰ "ИГ | ғ ге as yet incomplete, 
“ciple 18 extremely doubtful Although the data are a ‹ 1comg 
чеге is 


V tof ғ } nd + 1 ^ may | е 
Pre " idence to suspe [ ni бой arg п n а m 
Sent ir 


| } t| actions. A 
e 1 appreciable amo in th st [ - : i | 
és fractions is been showr 
Eher Substan е, present potent pressor fractior 
e Present 


as an impurity 


as an integral or functional part of 
ormone 


molecy] 


t t ng from the work accomplished 
і certain facts arising from th ! ; 
| blem. The differential 
Thi : 9t value in future attacks upon the problem. The ипе rentis 
ration Studies have , roven beyond doubt that the pressor and oxytocic 
Princip] 
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nolecules in preparations derived from 


m Ромео, lobe ind d gly the purification of these hormones 
E undertaken ut closely related problems. e 
from leveloped tor obtaining crude [ ot money mate vu 
troubles Glands has eliminated some, but by no ıs all of the 
бы Р Some factors wi 
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uich have handi 


f 
investigators of this problem. 
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n Mechan: 
Proble chanical 


5 of thi 

tlec his 

тороо, 
evel ч 


doe - D detail. While 


tr pi r 51 a ool in 
"SPects of the use of electrophoresis as a t 

bas fe 
nature nd 'Cautions necessary for the safe 
posterior lobe hormones. | 
posterior 


have been 
in view of the 


results obtained, this knowl- 
kely $i тал е" 
ch Em of small moment, it is quite likely that the methods and 
ез wh a : riesen ves = 
tion of E have as yet, been found inadequate for the final purifica 
le $ Pituitary hormones, 2 1 


may be valuable 


ndocrines. More 
which 


in solving related prob- 


ver, with the assurance that 
differ m 


| i] } | nr ne "Г 
larkedly in physical properties trom 
a Previously isolated can be [ 
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ared and handled 


iple, the outlook for 
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outstanding feature ot electrophoresis as an 
in the conditions Ш 
» result obtaine™ 


Probably the most 
scientific research is the fact that small changes 
which the technique is employed may markedly affect the 


; А fu 
For this reason, electrophoresis can be a pliable, ada table and help 

dition’ 
tool in a wide variety of investigations, provided the proper condi 
and limitations for its use in particular cases can be ascertained: « | 
applying electrophoresis to the posterior lobe problem we feel on t 
have but "scratched the surface” so far as the possibilities of the me i 

( the 


are concerned and we hope that in the further exploration 9 


lities isolation of the hormone will be accomplished. 
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p | It is the a: : s F 
we Rency er E of this thesis (1) to point o it that the provision of emer- 
od yment 1 Oyment for destit ite workers during periods of mass unem- | 
est | f Work las long be n estal [ 2) to present a history 


the complexities under | 
to analyze the develop- 
under the New Deal, 


litures as the principal | 
ry fiscal policy 


, projec ts were organized 


tor the involuntarily idle. 
def nt in a number of 


ly aware that provid- 


distinct task from provid- 
icies. Few 
was adapted to the 


The experience gained, however, 


yment that 


early 1930's b It there were no 


preserve this experience and make it | 


important as 


precedents for current | 
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to i li 

Th. Was n *ustaining "Onsumers purchasing power, and certainly MI 
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by Cover, Pus stion of compensatory hscal policy implicit in them. | 

ne unti] 4j Pect of work relief expenditures was an untormulated | 
^ п about 1934 
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fr Story of 1930 to 1933 m rke tion to a new period | 
à 0 à Work relief I | | 
en With ur ` 1 OC cor were $ con- kl 
В 5 re] Precedent, d relief bur ens in the face of declining revy- | 
telia; elief nee To DUI ~ гасе or declining | 
te. Sa me 2a increased, there Was a growing preference for work | | 
E f 7$ Of meeting s} | ЕУ | 

1 e ing the needs of the destitute unemploved. / | 
and fr time, the = ‹ ' d. At | 
rivate funds on t one hand | 


other until, first, the states 
ne substantial role. ^ | 
the huge work relief pro- | 
ent iter the pressure ot 
held. Ihe presence of the 
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Federal Government in the field since 1933 has meant not only the prov 
sion of additional funds but also the enforcement ot minimum sti andards 
the provision of more varied types of е iployment, and the increase 
effectiveness that results from coordinated activities. 4 
The Federal Government's first mass employment program oP 
by the Civil Works Administration during the winter of 1933- и 
тајог experiment in de aling with ul nemployment. I m sloyment to а: 
mounting winter relief Db was provided wi ith unprecede nted spe 
the CWA was created in November 1933 and emp loyment ге: iched а 
of 4,264,000 in January 1934. This program also represented the t 
big attempt at the utilization of federal unemployment-relie! funds 
exces 


{ 1 р ` i 
licy Expenditures 1m 


fiscal policy. 


$900,000,000 were made primarily during a period of four mof 


The CWA program was displaced in April 1934 by the un mit 


rogr: [ 
Work Relief Program operated t Federal Emergency Reliet 4 stead! 
federal direction 


the states. | nder 
nation-Wt е 


st andar 


implement a compensatory 
ий. 


уу the 


istration in cooperation with 
progress was made toward uniformity of policy on а 
hievement of satisfactory minimum 


and toward the achievem 

TD i 

FERA accomplished some nota ble spadework in developing 
of providing emergency jobs to employable persons on relief 
in improving the efficiency with hich projects were operate" „ining 


magnitude of the role played 


consumers’ pur ‚ fact that 


to the states totalled over $3,000,000,000. п 1937 
x s1 
With the liq on of the FERA program ot federal g grant стій" 

I resp »onsibility for гош 


the Federal Government assumed pri 
the Works 1089) 


iet and 


1 
vable persons on T 


employment to employable [ 


A : . п їй 
Administration (ren the Work Projects p. tion bo 
was established perform this funct ena 
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and scope—a problem calling for fairly uniform treatment : 
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without a corresponding increase in the scope of the activities 0 fot 
Federal Government. The assumption of primary responsibility in 
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A STUDY OF A SEROLOGICAL PRINCIPLE FOR THE 
SEPARATION OF TYPHOID AND DYSENTERY 
ORGANISMS FROM MIXTURES OF 
BACTERIAL SPECIES 
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kind of filter paper, and condition of solid medium. The procedures P 
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А Маон was ent anced by the suppression of colon organisms which 

tips thetic” E ^ Ihe separation oí typhoid organisms from "syn- 

zed in the ^. 010 feces was also improved by differential recentrifugation 

‘wo he sence of saline or antifecal serum. 
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I nt 
1 ible outcom t instruc 


no greate 
r injustice 
Reg zioni ae istice to one type of s | l 
achieveme I sche 
EX evement test norms w 0] than to another. ài 
: 109 IY rms were 1 
school ipossible to evaluate e not available. Because of 0 
sect Is, in terms of the "Ta achievement in indivi ual ni 
ctions represe : public sch : : 
differ resented. Just as tl ool achievement of the partic 
test-r considerably from the results of tests of mental pilit 
esuits m commu © F 
econom 1—5 vary among school nity to community," $0 achieve " 
omic r a ^ noo е ‚ 
In 2 , and industrial cond s as a consequence of geographic? 
ms st ul n E onditions 
tudy the g . 
mental abil 2 groups compa te 0 
school m The absence pared are not equated on the basis, 
ols makes ce of intellig ining 
m | it impossible igence-test data for the tf М 
aterial in compari ^ to take into account the quà ity 0 pup! 
public school ng the efficiency g the 
4 | 1. With resp cy of the training school 4? 
amping or train } ect to this factor, the writer assum at? 
1 raining 1 ‚ 
school nunil g scnooi | upils - yblic 
pupils. рири is comparab le to a sampling ® m 
Tue § 
The major findi SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
уе idings ‹ } | 
' { the sti j 
a follows: e study, subject to the limitations mention” 
In tl 
he majorit 
oll Majority of traini es 
colleges, student teach uning schools, affiliated with state ei 
thoug achers | f . „Н 
igh the supervi participate in classroom instruction ell- 
па! ising or < 2 н w 
qualified in terms of t or critic teachers in these schools ue as? 
rule, h ms of training A 
ule, have little prev ning and experience, student f che on of 
" } К ps tous ^2 5e 
The n idiueias in ti teaching experience before the ass 
\е type raining schools. { 
> yl of training 7 - nt ? 
the pupils. g school has little effect upon the achieve? 
ining 
as 4 prain! 
1 age of fifth and sixth grade enroll 


Although the n 
i mean chronologi 
xls is co 
1s Consi bl . 
derably less than the 
schools, 
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mean age of ри? „ете! 


S4 hool pu 
n ac "T 
+ the — „hi 


in the corre 
corresponding grade Г Ы 
of training } ] өчөр с 
1 pupils 1S SU bstantially the same as the 
R 
y = = А 
| | -s New BA (New York Henry Holt 5° 
| y 
T 
: . and the grade ™ rms fif 
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п measured by the New Stanford | 
wi inistered to fifth and sixth grade 
к ools in Pittsburg, Kansas, it was 
J 
hold ^ievement test scores paralleled the 
tvs | public school pupils in Pittsburg, | 
дї, lic school nor the training school is 
de? м the mental ability of the f 
this statistically significant inferiority | 
ning t of the g school group in | 
r 1 } 
Ша! level is 1 below the norm. 
wh chieve t in other subjects. | 
s n achievement of training school | 
- " i 
ica us "tic. | 
{ ' tr Is on six of the | 
; of ' x 
ing { і 
1 J in greater than the 
E | А | 
ining school pupils so im | 
the з the ye x | 
Urpas , Me scores of SO per cen f these nun "qual r 
$ 1 r Cent of these IPUS equal or | 
t? the grade norm. : TE 1 | 
plic 


Series of comp 


1 L ч 
ч Hparisons undertaken in | 
arrant the followino i | 
eds CCo. . Ing con lusions f 
Q ~ а 
whe made on the Neu Stanford Achievement Test, | 

0 . 10 attends the ; ‘Ger ‘ : á 
e$ ation; training school is not penalized with respect | 

8 onal achieve ' 
A $ vement 


Th r „ө 
4. Pupil ; P . The attainment е underage training 
Jl- Pupil m is virtually equivalent t 


Wo to that of the olde 

the jin, Чор at the sam, jM et the old 

4 | ` lig t of | ame 
of | ability the d; 


^ 


school 
grade lev el. 


However, it is 
Presented, 


| 
impossible, in | 
letere j | 
4 to deter her superior mental 

A + Instruction 

2 * traini 227999 

. ng 
i he [ү ШЕ school at 


mey ement 


is the 


actor responsible | 


f 
; ot : 
Practice Experience and ad d rt } 
of ; ache . - * 4GüVanced training on the part of the I 
n Istres... 15 Offset by qi 
TUCtion in th У the superior org 
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HIGHER EDUCATION UNDER MARYLAND PROTES 
DENOMINATIONAL AUSPICES, 1780-1860 


by VERA ESTELLE MORRISON * 


This study ) 
ly is concerned with the history of certain institutione t 
testa? 


learning, wł 
g, which, betwe 78 | 
EM = еп 1780 and 1860, were under Ма n 
| ational auspices, either through direct control or dentes 
tional membership. 
F AE a i 
1 ap Protestant denominations exercised some influence к 
ree during the period under discussion, namely the etho ti 

Um E E cussion, ni 7 sti 

жа, rotestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and the Lutheran. Th up 

u inde 4 
tions under the auspices of each of these denominations "n 

follows: 

Method A V3 i ш 
Lethodist. Cokesbury College; Asbury College; Baltimore 
College u^ 

„ңа; 100 


Protes piscoj } 
otestant Ey iscopal.—C ollege of St. James; St Timothy $ 


side Female Seminar Semi 
Ic mal eminary ; Barleywood Female Seminary 


Prest e о ۲ 1; 

esbyterian.—New Windsor College; Mount Hope College 1 Sem 
ale 

Seminary ; Luthersville Fes 


Lutheran.—Hagerstown Female 
al Seminary 


inary; Pennsylvania College; Gettysburg T heologics 
Sources of data.—Data for the study was obtained from те; ts ol 
of Maryland; newspapers of the pe riod 780-1860; census he the 
the United States; catalogues of the educ е ~ institutions d jit 
and proceedings of the И" 
irches. р the 


auspices shows 


; 1 
»eriodicals, con i 
[ 113, nstitutions, minutes, 


Protest р | 
otestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, and L utheran chu 
Finding ation, under the 


auccm 
four Protestant churches of Maryland 
1 
that all of these churches were faced with common at 
ı belief among certain groups of all denominations that eres he 00 
е shortage і? 


he j 
f Ihe study of higher educ 


between 17 


laxity was creeping into the church; a lamentabl 
or clergymen ind a it need to keep religion in educatio on. niet" 
When we compare these institutions with respect (0 i , ай W 
and control 2) requirements for admission, (3) curricula 
physical equipment, we find the following information: 
(1) Organization and Control olleg? " 
(a) In formulating their organization #0۴ the v i which ; 
Methodist Episcopal bishops drew up 4 «Plan colle wi 
was clearly stated that the administration e ө 
nder ‚ presidency of the bishops of the chure™ gari 
4, | ae ential Ed.D confer 
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TANT 


EL T 


Em 


ral « 


Quirement f 
Nara t 


rs were 


E Summaries C 
NT (b) 
The Prote у | CI 
| rotestant ] Piscopal Chur 
Чоп of 1837 in which d 
Maries was requested, voted ¢ 
^ Shop to be ex-officio presid 
» ^ the college, a memb« 
t EN 
112“ | Oard of nine trustees 
Members Of the Protestant 
а entire Management ot the 
p УМ 
h Ne i 
jist ) College in Maryland 
yn 
к Ynodica] contro] during 
г ‘NcCouragement Was giver 
Schools Ri; id nt 1 
igid contr. 
Ove > 
pi м г the theologi 1 e 
м entorced whether 
theologi al seminary or | 
le- (d) T poe 
) The igi 
ngid contr 5‹ 
erences was ins it 
tati i 4 
tion Practiced h 
* [ to #. 
Ts employed the prof 
Stry а 4 pur 
“ction The Protessor 
4 апу Important char 
AA К “anges t ) 
of SCribeq с‹ " ie 
urses, In lit 
he loyalty as. 
( rom each n ember of 
st 3) Requ ой 
Тее; 
) its for Adm ssion 


es and sem- 


of the conven- 


ttutıons under the 
уу the diocese, the 
ard, and the principal 
incorporation, 
he Bishop and pring 


was 


Presbyterian 
th 
s to establish 
was exercised 


This control was 


lad regimen- 


t to the Board 
in 


colleges 


on in the 
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Engli* 


religious education. " ost 
and Ancient History were subjects common 


but thee 


A 
N 


basic languages, were emf )hasized in all 


natural science, 
colleges. 

All colleges required the traditional classical cu rriculum, 
occasional deviations therefrom. For example, the Colleg 


were 

James, and St. Timothy's Hall, both Protestant Episcopal institution 

offered courses in constitutional law. Applied astronomy and pf? and 
St. Timothy’s Hall. Cokesbury 


mechanics were incorporated in og 
New Windsor offered courses in agriculture. Mathematics de 


all of the colleges wit 


algebra through calculus was given by 
exception of Cokesbury rename ul 

The female seminaries substituted modern languages and om resti 
branches" for the classical languages and mathematics The Pro 00 
Ey piscopal colleges offered no modern language because of the ee tof 
that the ancient languages were the instruments tor the develop 
critical scholars and thinkers 

of 


(4) Physical Equipment 
The buildings of the early 


brick or stone, three or four stories high, 


One building usually housed recitation rooms, 
early schools are 


The library materi: -- found in these e ol 
Baltimore Female College had 2,800 volumes; the Colleg Bi opi 
rom the en, 


had soo volumes and a gift of 10,000 volumes f 
| Gettysburg 


Timothy's Hall possessed 3,000 volumes; ant | libra 

z А loi ica 

Seminary with 7,000 volumes, posse ssed the largest theo £ f ae 
had a 


the United States. Pennsylvania College 


books. Ў E 
1 i : ing see aps 
[he equipment in these institutions of higher learnt g of? 

Indeed, even the 
» warran 


sually 
colleges were relatively жы room 
and with very ormit? 


library, a" «ate 
e m 
of = 4 м 


when judged by modern standards. 


and globes was тейт of sufficient importance t 


charges. 
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А SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 
MARYLAND 


FOR 


ROBERT } LOYD CROMWELL * 


E. 
Creag . 
of knows” emphasis on guidar in education has made schools desirous 
ir 
the Past how to initiate and organize guidance program. During 
of виа 0 Years the st te of M ping its program 
‘cepted < hrough Selecting f the more 
a tss. g h 
of the Practices in use othe laptation 
More an pt 
the г] © accepted Practices, | phases of 
; а паге 
high Scho ay Prograr 1 уе been cts in selected 
Yea Ols ot the State 1 
T Г Шеп eval j " ring one school 
aluate ' 
he r ults of ted ind revised were repeated. 
are › һезе рго! f 
h Presented ects > rici t er е revise roce« е, 
lp those- this stud, = : : re lesioned ta 
€ sc x . 1 I $ еге is designed t 
are W nd schools in M irylar that m held of guidance nd 
tow. Tne What they shara n a ч з кз 
% hile the n : ча do, and w they should go about doing 
0 hate е f à . ; Р 
uld be of erials were developed specifically for Maryland, they 
deve] use t, ! ; 
ор Dre › а number Of other schools that are attempting to 
he "Eram 9f guidance E 
Prob] з 
R 1 of Maryland have case th the dimin 
The transition 


S € one ever pressing 
ind satisf ng work so that they 


Olve the 


5 OVE м the school 
Ё ‹ the educators of the 
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ii TT tt 
ance program has been included. There has been a definite attemp 
as yet quite controversial. j d the 
small, many 


necessity be performed by the das 
teacher and the principal. the idea ^ ated 
person on the staff has- definite guidance obligations, has been b 
different form in several places in the study. The obligation iy 
training, 20 З psi 


vary in number and kind according to the personality, 6 тей 
A r р 
A suggested division 0 w id 


i е 
areas of guidane и" 
delegate 


avoid stating standards that are 


Because most of the high schools in Maryland are 


services of guidance will of 
For the sake of emphasis, 


in 


of the individual members of the staft. 
bilities is given, based on the premise that those 
require specialized knowledge and training should be 
staff member best qualified to handle them. 4p vt 
activities in Maryland "oett 
stage of deve op" past 


x t er O к, 

However, in the different schools, there are а number Addi 

part of every prog y ge 
dpoint ° 


The type and extent of guidance 


according to the programs undertaken and the 


these. 


guidance activities which should become a 


tional activities and materials are disc ussed from the stan ; 
possible contributions to guidance. rog? : 
One of the first needs in. Maryland in inaugurating a a put! 
inventory for | 000 


an adequate individual tin 
record pertinen "m col 


C y 400, 
In the interest of accuracy "int if ^ 
systematically recor ур 


1 order to 


guidance is to provide 
No staff should assume that it can mentally 


about the pupils of the school. 


tinuity of records essential, some plan of 


mation will need to be provided in each school ir 


work at the end of the year when teachers are 
cleri al work ot the i i 
„f the principa e che ust 

rstanding 0 


ot 
provision has been made for the 
need to be some definite effort on the part ‹ 


give to the other members of the staff an unde "m 
hich the "nti say be ри dat? 
which the inventory may be put. 7 test i" 

1€ 
A most important part of the inventory would be yes! at tet 
ee $ 
accumulate. Extreme caution needs to be exercised to Such dat? yif 
do not assume undue importance in guiding the pup! Schools 1 d Y 
tute a part of the picture, but not the whole picture. * ‚ме! p 
з and ! nd’ 


tests which must be give! telligenc® 
specially trained individuals. Many achievement, in ج‎ Lot | 


: y any, | 

ly in the average school 9? aid of 4i 
ires the e 

h tests requir“? g 


teacher: m pu 


land should avoid those 


tude tests can be given successful 


member of the staft. The selection of suc 
better trained in this field than the 


should take into consideration both immediate í 


average 


After the selection and administration of the t ‚4 

be made for recording the results so that they may b п a sing! Pa 

reference. A plan of recording the results of all wer ° ube i 

tile chart will meet the needs of most schools. For ed abili” 
highly special | 


require 


who are planning careers which 
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Vail 
a lable pa P * á 
np diti © test data in nearly all schools will need to be supplemented by 
Onal te e 
of the testing М tests to be given by other agencies in a position to do specialized 


| ! 
test data сап be of value 


t value in course selection if | 
“д Portan Шела are developed. Course of Study tests can be an im- 
фе tunitie Part of test data. The making of such 
pe”, 


1 
исп tests aiso [ 
ог Professi 


$ yil Critical 
apilitf Make $ 


rovides oppor- 
onal growth. 
Periods in a guidance 
Оше defini transition tr 


im occur when a 


a student must 


me to school, ї 


rom elementary to 
el] Pre ide ‘rom high school to college. Each Period of transition, if 
vided f > 
¢ tency Or, requires í reparation of the ini 
(0 th вепсу before the і I f г t I " 
the oblig . 1€ transition is made. The receiving agency" will have 
: ati . ; , ‚1 
| yall and effe tivel or orienting the indiy dual to the new sit tion as quickly 
{ Спуе А À . 
eit O Orie tation ; Y as possible, This preparation for the next step, and 
i le ; i ; : 
past’ Plan ed 0 the new Situation after the step has been taken, requires 
M Юре ; , " . 
Addr There is n бо between the “send ng and receiving" agencies. 
: ec : 
mi In the f © for an ex, hange of adequate ormation between si hools 
orm of re 1 : x : к З 
NEW so} cords, handbooks or similar materials. Orientation to 
| ч, Schoo] Situatie re Yr я d 
ym 0 stand the “ЧОП requires provision for hel; the new student to 
h $ е >o ; 5 
put : dents Need regulations and the reasons for their existence. New 
» d Spec; ы 
patio? | An effect; ELM help in mastering new materials. 
е Sc Ive hy " s Р | 
". ool for ori .meroom Organization may be the best agency within the | 
m ` е ey 
itor ш "tion DNE incoming pupils to the new school situation. In this | 
бе. le hom. à х 4 | 
n? * bases meroom Eroup and the sponsor should be selected on | 
Aft“ Me Other Criteria than : 


administrative 


$ lou] 1 ha 
t yi homer c be the 


. I 
н convenience. Pupil adjust- | 
0 р ™ may | chief fun tion of the homeroom. Activ ties in the | 
t *y be > i Tr Los i 
и. ои. The hosp crous and varied but each sho lid serve some useful | 
cia}; Sch } ow ; 
ses wh lalize Mow Should avoid home room activities which require 
dy dge and Р А 
s Quire 5. and training on the part of the sponsor and those 
ei Pupil, luire Special Мйне = F І 
9 Т -aes or financial resources on the part of the 
А 
Г, 
M Pation, Croom te icher ; 
d teach 1 Ога: эпоц “sume the obligation of imparting occu- 
fat C ation only insaf . s " 
M ак, Сира 'sofar as it applies to his subject as a classroom 
ed d N ational information is fundamen; m of guid | 
Я ° is Tundamen ram o1 guid- 
rd „Же ^M 5 Of prime ines 
" tion | \ schoo] “portance in m g vocational 
t ha Otini 1 car "Cure 
ү infor Чтуеу, of it ! Secure Occupational iní 1 гот occupa- 
t : atic ^L Its ow П Comm, . А 
soo Yona) . On, ` Munity and so b ! up a file of occupational 
AU | nal in£ le Schoo] : f 
$ felq . ‘гар, " can ilso il yle to its pupils occ upa- 
a tr N throug i 
p s 


in the various subjects, 


ies 
oe е а ital to а vocational choice, 
P à i E n COtres и nt. Students must be aided in 
, ould tunities а п the school ind in the selection of 
St nf n j } 1 " | 
St of Adequate inf the school. tional guidance 


about 


tional opportunities as 
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well as the study of pupil limitations and potentialities. 
these factors successfully a good counseling service is necessary. 

contributions to жй " 

is aware o t 


Extra-curricular activities have definite 
guidance program in Maryland if the administration hey gi 
i at they 
that thi tact 


possibilities. "They 
pupils opportunities to develop leadership, poise, 


and group cooperation. However, they will not make 4 


to guidance unless they are organized for such purposes. gi 


Counseling is the heart of any program of guidance. 
stitute for individual counseling in any program of Ё 
provisions may be made tor some aspects ot the cour A 
all guidance activities, if they are directed toward any definite 
counseling 


most useful in providing background for individual ive W 
: t produ ail 
some difference of opinion as to the mos ү 


: be # 
that the service should Sor 


there may be 
for counseling, most school people agree 

1 . ill not su ce. ost 
able for all pupils. However, availability alone wi n sey 16 M 


. Р ^ à call 
plan whereby systematic counseling for all pupils becomes ar 


desirable. 
pends so much u 


i care 
ith great рег 


Since the success of counseling service de 


fications of counselors, they should be selected w 4 wt 
personal and professional qualifications should be considere "pros i 
qualifications can best be determined by thinking о! the ca 
counselor in terms of success as a teacher. Professional ч |] in 
should include training as well as experience. Training id t 
at least one course in cai h of the following: principles of gul sti 
seling, tests and measurements, mental hygiene, principles + Pa 
education, and problems of personnel in business and in на 1 ad 


of three years 


ence should include a minimum 
experience and one year of work experience. : t able ns 
T) 1 resources, 1$ ti 
The counselor, because of limited time ant ГОРУ; 0 those * soul 
his energies e” yl 


much direct placement; but should devote ment aA 
1 1 ж асе е ' 
which might be termed as subsidiary to direct pla Ser Jof 


. : < „ment " 

inform pupils about the functions of the State Employ” The сой " 
А "се, 5 

ation needed by the Servi etting: т“ 


should see that pupils are trained in the techniques " J^ гир? If he 
placement the contact with the school should not еп : 

should be some attempt to follow-up the wo fe 
counselor does not have sufficient time tor this activ a e pv (i 
‚ enlisted. Aside | " cant © 


provide the necessary inform 


voc ational education teachers may be А ost i 
~ i s mos 

activities of the counselor, as indi ated above, his ogra at 

at i uidance PF de 

is the administration and coordination 0? : 

guidance © available 


The extent and type of organization tor s 
f M | resources 


i the personne 


upon the size of the school anc 
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many guidance Services need to be performed by the 
In Schools oí medium enrollment a 
» Can Perform 


ап enrol 


guidance committee, care- 
many of the functions of guidance. For the 
iundred the plan of organization 
үү} atever pl 


‘an Of organization for guidance 


| 1 
‘ment of over six | 


satisfactory provision for articulation, orienta- 
‘cational information, personal and social prob- 


1 i è 
» Counseling, placement, and follow up studies. 


A TRANSITIONAL URBAN COMMUNITY AND IT 
TIONAL IMPLICATIONS ON AN ELEMENT! 


SCHOOL LEVEL 


by ROBERT WENDELL EAVES * 


The primary purpose of this study is to obtain a res 
knowledge of life in an urban community for basic consider К 
planning а more effective elementary school program. ош 
educational administrative unit chosen for investigation js the wi ® 
School District in Washington, D. C. More particularly the rope 
concerned with the following matters: (1) the historical deve tatu 
of the community with emphasis on events leading to its ine W^ Jc 


(2) the discovery of physic al and cultural changes now = 
and racial heter оеп ү” 
of opinions held PY n of dr 


(3) the various degrees ot cultural 


understanding of the character and trend tion 
dents concerning affairs of a civic nature; (5) eerie j influ’ r^ 
‚7 


nature and extent of present major social problems; 
Gusti inal 


affecting the lives of young people in this yarticular socia 
4 Thoms? | the 
make 


an evaluation of the present curricul program of the 


lum 
* ° , res t 
in the light of community needs; and (8) suggested chang 


curriculum more functional. block jado 
Р "P 
The Thomson School District consists of eighty-two сиу f "T 
" vente pos 
ing a actin business area. It is located near the t nti uf 
e 


sic 
and in a zone that is rapidly becoming unsuit: able for res 


because of the encroachment of business ente rprises. ly W ie 
ent di 


-— techniques ot social investigation used IY Р 
і res, * 
questionna! ial S 


sonal interviews, group interviews, Case studies, jus 
10 
observation. Other valuable data were secured trom var 
cies, official files, and governmental departments. 
А . " ON |, 
[HE Community AND Its Pot е: ке f 
эң , ight ee, 
The community under consideration re ached its oW ar, » ie 
dential area after the Civil War and until the Wor es howe E 
i , a 
a desirable place in which to live. In the early twent ists, di jn 
Jeet ees for tour”: bus 
dences were rapidly turned into offices or homes zoned ° > ut 
n n 
societies By 1924, almost the entire area had bee й „unity Nt. 
» е con not” 
and, at present, all but a very 11 section О! à Residen" н рой“ 
in the first and second commercial zones of the city srade roo 
for commercial purposes, have been turned into low-£ Ut 
sati 
1 ping! 
The Georf* ык 
. АВ 1 N A.M. 1933 
Ed.D А lune ^ 
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yuck Where newe 1 f 
ғ Tepion ; 9mers to the city reside only long enough to select a better 
Y Тү, In which to live, 
le : a à : 
to this proach of business, and the comıng of poor whites and Negroes 
Sec t : : ES : 
the depa tion of the city, have been determining factors in influencing | 
х artur 4 - : 
lew © of practically all of the old inhabitants. Interviews with a 
4 10$е remain: 
jed their is е re maining, most of whom are property owners, show that 
ta ‚ Satis + ‚ ә ә x А 
е it Шеге faction with the change in community life varies with the 
tion 4 and characterist he ilies involved. In describing the 
fic "Renerae: ICS of the families involved. n describing the 
on : : 
^ Street lki of the area, individuals commented upon the prevalence of 
onm Ч “King, a ani ‘ . 
v j Sonal д B the decline of the area as a home for artists and profes- 
110) Ple, the . А 4 
pe оь the fall in the value of Property, and the vandalism of 
p A ood Children 
at Par 
" ct ec tment houses 1 numbe f which 1 } built in th; : 
pla хе Years а Number ot which have been built in this area in 
"615, Cate ча | Р " à = é 
Die pad among Mer to People with a higher standard of living than is 
Я I ” . 
M Tom Such | nost of the people in the com ity. However, children 
gu : tomes are { it | LES sl ЧЁ 
of ° Carly th; АТ outnumbered by those from poor families. 
с ; lirtee ” 
ve) ошл; ive j p thousand People of diverse racial cultural back- 
. (7 ЛД п om. x 
XA | Z^ Vatiety í this area at Present. Excessive geographical mobility, a 
с 0 E J Of occ аҥ E . R a “ ур: 
50 | Pu ation “cupational interests, and other characteristics of a slum 
ke the Mun; Prevent the a 
1 | чыз ought ne common interests that promote unity in com- 
at and act; n. 1 
^ à lon i. comp ld action. An unusually large proportion of the popu- 
А € п rm) 
inclu ° relati sed of Single adults. Thi } 


and other factors, account for 


atively 
s ith attend. ly Smal] child ро 


at Many sci ulation. 
m^ de Thoms 51018, Less th 


“ex i д 
" an one-half of them stay for a f 1 "a 
lomson School р if of them stay fo full year 


> majority of tl 


the children have 


rê pe } Socrar Progr EM - ^ | 
dir 1 € nort} 5 AFFECTING Lives or $сноо! CHILDREN 
| àrea R Tthern end of the $ hool 1 r 1: | | 
inten „Ше City P School District lies in the greatest delinquency | 
م‎ 8 73 etty "n 1 
fives ted } Bang | tty larceny an inc re common and are 
Yea “NE life ; gene 
trig, A triod f, ind gener Community disorganization. In the 
9m 1933 to 1928 ff le] = 
s Ti e committed , 133 to 1938, fifty-one delinquents from this Dis- 
? ^s ( x = м 
(m | > отвор sj 9 the National Traini g School for Boys. 
OC i¢ І 
e | time 1938-36 ol had 126 ‹ ses of cy in 1937—38, arid 118 
ў . d ontrih ne ” . 
f y ооу ү, Се c Parent ibut g Causes are parental indifference, day- 
5 fro - " 
(24 от ho ty of the "vice area," recre- 
ut ick of suitable clothing for 
jue ed 
af n 1 elj shows anti-social attitudes 
P А p Г "linquen« r Р ^ 7 
iF Vi Verstim 1 ONT, ote gtr ormalities in home 
jou Dr се ^ ч iting Communit 
va] Crime , "Шу atmosphere 
ab 
г Cong, "d. this ,,, ""nd. Prost tutior practiced bv stres lkers. ; 
v D Des | 5 area а total * э practiced by streetwalkers, is 
| ч "2 Otal of < rreste } $ | 1 
ation in a. ® Schoo Distr 9: 518 arrests having been made within the 
e ict he th 
Numbers game In the three-year period, 1936-39. Partici- 
AUC ц у і ` 


nct in which 
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ies and 9 


the School is located exceeds all others in arrests for felon 


demeanors. ong 
j t 1 Д { ili 
About one-fourth of the children come from dependent families e re 


hom heal i i 
whom health conditions are poor. Many communicable diseases, 
much absence e 


almost endemic; and chronic health defects cause 
К 'enere > iT 

school. ven real disease, tubercular, and general death rate umbe! 

ceedingly high, and this area has contributed generously to the й 

of patients to be found at St. Elizabeths Hospital for the insane. 


Overcrowding reaches its height in this section. 
were created when fine old homes were converted into fats; p7 n” 
ments became dwelling places. Thirty-two per cent of the дй 
the free lunch lists live in basements. Sanitary facilities are inn 
Rents for poor accommodations are abnormally high. About eg " 
BCE: Cont о the children live in apartment houses, many of whi 
old, dilapidated fire-hazards. condi 


Letters from parents daily bring to the principal’s attention a pt 
'The parents of а parel 
cent of the children are on relief rolls and many other fami ^ home 
fear of disaster, bro E^ gpl" 
and extensive 


< уге len | і 
tions prevalent among dependent families. 


eke out an existence. Ггай‹ 


accidents, 

divorce and desertion transiency, alcoholism, 

ment contribute to insecurity. res 
А ational prog 


‘se social conditions present serious barriers to educ "e pupil 
instability 4 


il, emotional, and social 


and present the school with a real challenge. 
, NEEDS 


- NITY + 
Meet COMMUN l,” 


ADAPTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM TO 


oint of traditional education, th h 

in achieve а 
> t 

in the light o 

nesses СХ" еду 


From the stand; 
evidenced by various tests, compares favorably 


schools in the city and elsewhere. However, 
definite weak 


conditions revealed by this investigation, 


curricular offerings Mobility of population, 
congestion, r 


crime, Di 


poor hi lack of recreational facilities, Schoo nd 

ilcoholism are conditions of life that must be faced by m 6 chil reni el 

community conditions are noticeably reflected in the lives ye 0 г? 
give rise to emotional, social, and physical problems. The 

ought to be adapted to meet these needs. i neede ait 

id start has already been made with respect со үт” as f i 

|-morning lunches have been provided. Clot о соге” | 

А large number of physical detects һа { tter ee 

rs are giving attention to the development E d jor бен 

habits. Remedial instruction in reading has been pem х are 

serious cases. Every effort is made to brighten the lives v s 

t-of-schoo - 


to make them happier. Since their ou 
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ch 
беп qid by extreme insecurity, the school is attempting to bring to 
Ment, a T ing Of security so necessary for sound growth and develop- 
Senge bel work has been organized to Promote group loyalties and a 
Pened Rew gin y The chance to eng 
Ney Worlds to many of these unfortunates. 


unit; be done. A wider variety oí educational 
К les "e 
Pupils, es needs to | 


ое provided for such a heterogeneous group of 


ful attention should be given to 


aspects of the com- 


pils have lived previously 

Munities w : : и i -H 
Progra €s where educational facilities are meagre, a thorough-going 
Ч Or remed: - or 2 
tive he remedia] instruc tion needs to be established. A more eftec- 


Sna Vien ОЁгат should be organized, with special attention to per- 

tive fran But more than anything else, the community needs effec- 
S 18 А 

alley € son Tor adult education, social service, and better housing to 

ne 0 " . € : " 

these Children t the appalling circumstances that condition the lives of 


in TH 


Е 


THE EDUCATION ОЕ CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
UNITED STATES WITH PARTICULAR REFERE 
TO ARIZONA 
by MYRTLE CHENEY MURD СК * 
United States is be 


NCE 


comité 


The education of crippled children in the am fof 
more of a problem in every state since the Social Security prog". (1 
the physical welfare of crippled in all the states is bringing to 
greater number of crippled children. 7 дб 


The purpose of this study was to investigate t 


for crippled children in each of the forty-eight stat 
best course of action to be taken by the State of Arizona T€ 
dre 
si 
ation” y 
vas 

w git 


education of her crippled children. — 
In evaluating the special educational advantages О! cripple 

e consider 
population, and per capita wealth of the states. If attention ' 
especially focused on Arizona, it was imperative that а surve) e? 
of Arizona's handicapped children, that is, those children © сао 
maladjusted physically and mentally that they cannot make ce 

progress in a regularly established public school. This pw ane 
necessary because a state must know what numbers of other rd 
children she has within her borders, before she can justify 


Р . t 
of а state-wide educational program for any one group: 7. ie 
js 0 e 
al needs 7 rio 
commend# 


in the forty-eight states it was helpful to give du 


important to investigate the actual education 


crippled children in order to arrive at pertinent re " 
immediate action in the State of Arizona. ; „rippled chil sft 
"тч • d с 
This study of the special educational advantages = time 2 et 
. т o " Р s 
in the United States is of unusual importance at e Nationa a 
" в ч А e Na ) 
Bill 5. 1634 of 1937 or 5. 759 of 1939, asking that t? pes of gut 


> all ty 
ducation of all yp. ited Я 
f the Ec nee? 


ment help to provide funds for the e 


handicapped children is still before the Congress 9 not 
and citizens everywhere are questioning whether or 
sufficiently great to warrant the passing of this bill. 
4 the 
THE PROCEDURE led .hildret е) 
£ cri ed © 
A study of the educational advantages of c 8-3% 
torty eight states was begun in 1937, continued th jed” 
finished in April 1940. | i hildren was aal of 
A state-wide survey of Arizona’s handicappet © lind; the » y 
1 ally 
in 1937-38, making count of the blind, or parti? puber” 


cardiaci 


nearly deaf; the crippled, including the 8 
| „е 
feeble-minded. (вї 
Grate 
„ Arion? ~ 
* A.B. ı026, Arizona State Teachers College Tempe A.M. 19" 


Ed.D nferred June 12, 194 
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t Survey of the educational needs of the crippled children in the 
Sta А һе р ha 
of “ of Arizona was made in 1939 by writing directly to the parents 
e crippled chil 


dren in the state. 
“cational Ad 
$ 


vantages for Crippled Child 


dren in the Forty-Eight States. 

: : y 1 > > 
fidis members of ( ongress so often feel the need of definite research 
‚ NES at ; x " : 4 +2 == 
teasib] - Important committee hearings, it was thought opportune anc 


i Collecting data on the special educational advantages of 
Crippled chil E 


Ariz dren in the United States, to have the Congressman from 
0 ' . res 

for е ask опе ( ongressman from each of the other forty-seven states 
ata ¢ TC 

State Concerning the educational set up for 


crippled children in his 
4 “cordingly 
„ eNtative 


Ith the Соо 


a letter seeking such information was sent to a 
in Congress from 
Peration of Mem} 
tig, D Partment 


each state. 

ers of Congress; the Children's Bureau ; 
of Education; State Departments of Public Insti- 

ац State Departments of Public Health; and State Charitable 


é i | м. ч | 1 "4 к р n 
Prepar d a digest of the edu ational facilities for crippled children was 
*d for each state. 


ties ; vember 1939, two copies of each digest, of the educational facili- 
State р. Ppled children in the State, were sent to each State, one to the 
Ч Public Hone of Education, and the other to the State Department 
and co к th, together with a letter asking for correction, approval, 
and additio =, This state-by-state survey, as of December 1939 revision 
With the EA was made possible in its present up-to-the-minute form 
“One rs f I P of State Superintendents of Public Instruction; Commis- 


or Cripp 
0 (v 
Ке TS о 


Supervisors of Special Education: Directors of Social 
led Children : Secretaries of 5tate Boards of Health ; 
Ocationa] Rehabil 


ro. 
In T'ippled С 


and Elementary School Supervisors. 

War : tement М [ ; ; 
hei ipp] TE the Services of the various States for the education of 
Pony)... PPled children ; TR ae 
М lation. | en, it seemed pertinent to picture the density of 
rate cial s Per capita w ealth; the number of crippled children on the 
tns « ho е 
pled dh; тацу rolls; and the per cent of the total number of 
W; dr 2 , І 
№ lso of ; “п each state had on her Social Security rolls in 1939. It 

. in | 1 
y Ween he terest to measure, even by crude procedure, the relation 
i M i 
ion f Чи, ' Capita Wealth of the States and the adequacy of educa- 
t ез d 
of : 9 Con E “rippled children in the States. It was of added 

пра : . Ix 
loo абор гате this Coefficient of another coefficient 
at n that З 
the 


the density of popu- 
ildren in the states. 
wealth in the United 


lities for Crippled children is .16, and the 

жч: е ¢ ему between density of population in the United 
hief di icul "anal facilities for rippled children is „о. 

9 involved in correlation procedure was the 


4 Ыы 
BLIITTTTPIT 
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; f 

i ( à; цев ° 

attempt to rank the states according to their educational facilit In 
crippled children from facts which came to light in this survey 
arriving at this ranking of the states, three criteria were set up: 


т. The number of crippled children on the state rolls in 1939. rity 
2. The per cent of the state’s crippled children on the eer f 
rolls. (Total number of crippled children estimated as Ё 


thousand general population.) 


; لان‎ 
3. Adequacy of state educational programs tor crippled 


(State legislation and educational facilities considered.) . de! 
, Me ; e esi» 7, 
low for individual prediction, but in this th oh 


indicated a general relationship. The important fact in di "t 
however, is not the size of r in either correlation, but the fact Ha , fot 
for educational 
T nber 9 ‘of 
(The -— ri poli 


An г of .40 is 


ot population is more ot a determinant 


crippled children than is per capita wealth. 
children on the state registers has a high correlation Wit 
of the states.) th 
е 
ge 9 rom t 
According to a circular letter to school administrators f rage curse? 
ғ ; е 
missioner of Education (November 15, 1937) the av" = statt 


expenditure per pupil in average daily attendanc seven 
was $74.30. Of the twenty-four states below that average m 
have no legislation for the education of ¢ rippled children. pisci 
Quoting from the Report of the Advisory Committee ой „п 3° 
The great disparit t of един 
( 
M € 


Arizona Survey 
survey от папа: 


fact that Senator 


] Senate 


roduccaü 


. . es 
le four million acr the a” 


Congress asking to set asiar use f 
land in Arizona, the proceeds ot which were to be us “he {шй | j 
care of cr led ldren. made this survey timely. the num (1 
that the State of Arizona has few statistical facts т orde! р ” 
her handicapped n this survey necessa) en This ў 
er handicap re ї is 50 ‘dren 
the needs of the state as regards her handic apped e à jan Murdo д 
V I h „ration of Congress chet А №. 
was c ү ‹ the operatio ~ " 
| һоо! ‚адеп, the Lac pio S» 
Arizona, the county schoo superintenót 7 1 г” 


States average Florida 
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, gh school and grade school prin ipals of the 
} 


IC State, 


state, the 
the service groups, the Social 
are workers, the county 


doctors, and the public 
lees were paid. 


was gratis. The writer 
1 favor of the Hayden Bill. 


reached a sati 


itisfactory and 


тап of I 


licapped childre 

= conclusie n 
ant 

10:62 enough tO raise 


due to 


at least tour 
t Arizona doing for her mentally deficient 
фе! 


49r 
ng tuberculosis among 


hat is bei 
Cing done for the leaf and hi 
p^ | + Wh Бо: 


ıt and blind children in Arizona? 
at are the a4 . : : : 
" | the education 1 needs of the ‹ rippled children in Arizona? 
à he f 


‘ rst É n 
thesis whi three questions 
Cost” $ 3 Question four is answ ered by means of 
a | ит, 


“аиса оно) i eu uum. 
An. СТ was n. tonal Needs of the ( rippled Chi 
et | Non, * Sent to the p rer of each crippled 


are answered briefly in Chapter IV of the 


another state survey. 


the State of 


led children in 
ıent worth to 


needs ‹ f erinnaled 


в ripple rer rizona. Such a 
of : s 
t One, , Parents reported need for food, cloth 'S, treatments, 
шу еу, Operat i : - ا‎ 
Qi nc “aons, dental саге an 1 eye glasses, ignoring entirely 
} atio * to ed І е - -— : 
, na] UCation, tha: { " 
Vanta М ‚78: We may inter the number needing edu- 
As ages is far gre ter + 


plies reported 
(rts represent 
h ive reason 


populated 


Forty-« ight 


the educa- 
the physical 


ms accept- 


0 1936. 


rippled 
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Of the twenty-four states with less than average current expedito 
per pupil in average daily attendance, 1935-36, seventeen have no ‘dre 
tion and practically no advantages for the education of crippled " the 

The curriculum in all special schools and classes follows close? 


curriculum of the public schools. pel 
The coefficient of correlation between population density and § 

educational facilities for crippled children equals .40. : 6 
The coefficient of correlation between per capita wealth in 193 

special educational facilities for crippled children equals .10. 


| | i “hi е 
Conclusions.—Special educational facilities for ¢ rippled childr 
to the education 0 


ow 


jed 


, foll 
: crip? 
the legislative action of the states relative 
children. 

ible for 


The Social Se urity Act of August 1935 is evidently respons! ; , 0 
present spurt of activity in the states toward educational faci 
crippled children. 12 (adiit 

Population density has a greater bearing on the educationa 
for crippled children than does per capita wealth. ilicis 

Since seventeen of the twenty-four states with little oF no fof 


also below the * , attt 
average 027 eder 
states nee 


for the education of crippled children are 
the United States in their expenditure per pupil in 


ance (1935-36) it is concluded that at least these 


pled children. 


aid for the education of crip 


Summary: 


(Arizona Survey of Handicapped Children) : 
ol for t 


lind children are well cared for by the State Scho 


blind. 
There is no institution for feeble minded childrer 
] to tuberc 


The tubercular children and those predispose 


Arizona’s greatest problem in the handic apped field. re fairly 
: of the state 4 


The physical needs of the crippled childrer 


їп Arizon’ | resent 
ylosis 


d tor he Social Serurity provi 
cared тог Dy oocial ecurity provisions. Í es 
; a taking ® 

There is no organization in the State of Arizona tà е 


Ж, 


for the education of crippled children. j 
I : je-m 
Е е feeb hos 
Conclusions Arizona should have .an institution for € childre? wh 
Arizona should give immediate care to all tubercular the 
ild give ii ] M 
parents are not able to do so. oled children ^ 
J а) 6 
Ihe state is rather thoroughly combed for om grizo 
Social Security set up ‘ne in the State 0! ^ cof’ 
The distribution of crippled children by counties ! e coeficient 
n ‘ag, th 
follows the distribution of population by counties, of he 
relation being .88 ing needs 
a outstanding 


Education and guidance are the present 


*d children in the State of Arizona. 


йўаапааава 


(8 

Ойу, 

8 ey of the 
Mmary. p 


Edui ational 


tonai Needs о] the Gripp 


“ducational needs were sug 


zgested by 


4 Parer out ot 
“tents “te 
Torts | Feporting for their ( ippled children. (Since seventy three | 
CPrese . : : | 
there Present twenty-one per cent ‹ the ppled children in Arizona, 
: ust be 
IN ре ist be at least 380 Crippled children in the state that need help 
Mo Ng an educ ation. ) | 
> Te Pare | 
‘ r n j ' ر‎ 
td Cati its reported physical needs oí their ppled children than 
у lona] need 
t th | 
Ose v, i 
Per Cent hag „СайопаПу rehabilit ted 39 in Arizona, 59.67 || 
Conus; = highe r than a ninth le | 
long ~The > ^ 4 | 
уч. РЕМИК here аге an est mates chi in Arizona | 
The cational advantace< | | 
Черге; pe | 
1 i 1 | 
those 8 on has so у ped the vision of the needy that many of |! 
beca nts Cannot se, the t | f the; hildre | 
яше of thei le ¢ nal needs « ieir cr children | 
n "Ir physic 
А dently } узса] needs fi 
thej Y the Reh hilites ; ó = W 
i. Servic tation set of the Interior De; irtment offer | 
Ing y Сез large], to the a: ву: О ; 
^ Vocati > 9 the sixteen-year-olds who are the most promis- | 
Cen 10nally |! 
: y. 
D есот 7 
0 m 1 thine a 
olan 1 9 Манон — Congress we do we е Pepper- 
and th “759 $0 th Hi " j T 
» е Spa lat a nandicapped childrer er states 
With i аге], Settled "1 А * 
T those in # - States will have e tional opportunities 
‘ Ле ric " 
i he Natio í icher states and the re d y populated states 
T the yy Onal Gove i : 
\ rh ment should help о solve the tubercular probler 
e ғ i| neip t Iv the tu I lar I ет 
the p Stern « tates | s I I 
Р ?rought about by the tubercular transients from 
Ar 
ition for its mentally deficient 


est able to make an official 
rippled children. 
gi for the education of crippled 
: tate i : ‘UT пе education of Crippi 
hag ation crip +” West Virgi where no state law relative to | 
If ance for Ppled ch Idren exists t where every « rippled child | 
is he We v. educ ation # | 
ilaty St Vig: . 
T Irg s 
theip of Ari, Binia plan IS not feasible for Ariz: the State Ler- 
tiir Need _ опа Should ж = р. Р а e. 
ation { ' and ^ ud to the ties ording to 
Se Crip; v for the , sd ¢ r | 
Senat v for the € ind transpor- 
C r 
Np 
STes. 
of "hao 8 je n i 7 , . 
, aid В; ould re.; ег members of Arizona's delegation in 
Goy ill, ntroduce the Hayd j : 
Ps “Amen Venty fiv ayden Bill, S 3004, or a revision 
r t, “эр, © рег сє = 1 } 
6, 20па a few I ent of Arizona belongs to the National 
ian Biven million Acres of С : 
ncia] ~ Of Government Land in the State of 
back Proble 1€ State would t л ; , 
"ard m which | ““rially help to solve the state's 
Pro, im j iPpears t be chief 7 
> nt n 


ppled Children in Arizona) 


y seventy-three 
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A SUMMARY OF THE CURRICULUM REVISION 
IN CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA, FROM JANUA 
TO JANUARY 1940 


by LEVERSIA LONG POWERS * 
THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


and evaluation of 
as it concerne 


+ glue 
This study is a critical description the Su" 
revision program of Chester, Pennsylvania, e 
through six, from January 1936 to January 1940. Cheste 
was undertaken in tea r 
accomplish two main purposes; namely, to provide à challenging f gil 
training-inservice program, and to produce improved course ig 
am shou ИШ 
hould Шш 


The curriculum revision program 


materials. An adequate teacher-training inservice progt 
rials 5 


all the teachers. Improving course of study mate : 
4 J details as of 


every phase of school life, from such administrative » 
Р t, and Р go 

management, { d 
the purpose sett git 
on of sue) yt 


her train! 


assignments, daily schedules, classroom 


supplies and furniture, to such decisions as 


purposes and techniques of evaluation, and selecti 
»urposes, teac 


si 
should progress 
duction an i ri 


The accomplishment of these two | 


duction of course of study materials, 


since they are interdependent. Study groups, proc elati yl 
tion procedures, and evaluative processes, set up In : licae 
most omp 


munity backgrounds and resources, resulted in à 


often precariously balanced scheme of work. 

PENNSYLVANIA T 
2 0 

\ i : ‘ ulation © 

Chester, Pennsylvania, an industrial си ла ыс Rive" Мын! 

mately 60,000, 1s situated on the banks о! the Dele each C 

Philadelphia and Wilmington, about twelve miles tr cran 


: an 
textile, oil, эе arth pe 
— 


Tue CITY or CHESTER, 


y witl 


industries are diversified, and include 


tion industries The city is also the retail center ane ris 
population of Chester fluctuates considerably and comp p 
twenty-five nationality groups. | ted Boa of 
The schools of Chester are administered by an т> staff qi 
cation, through the Superintendent and à centrs ° оке s 
of three full time and three part time professional be 20 
ber of elementary pupils averages 6,000, the кик natio! |р 
Chester's fluctuating population, its widely dive ding needs 
its large percentage of low income families, 1t$ i 
4 di о. 


Ed.D 


* B.S. 1931, A.M. 1 1. Columbia University; 
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proc! 
RY 19% 
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Curr; ; all combine to form a challenging background 
Nculum revision pr 


OF THE CURRICULUM Revision PROGRAM 
are County 
Need for pe Schoo] 
Mr more attentio 


ер 
{ elaw . . 
9t the o à Chamber of ( ommerce made 


an evaluation 
system in 1935 which pointed out to citizens the 


nost “rman Fritz was elected Superintendent in 1934 and he sensed 
teach “ке this need for curriculum changes, and the desire of the 
NG fours acipat in such a program. He presented to the Board 
Aces, рү OFS which pointed out the inadequacy of the 


1 prevailing prac- 
А Voted to finance a revision pr 


ogram and engaged Dr. 
olumbia University 


as cons iltant. 

Gui [Cr ` . 

В DANCE OF THE CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 
` Огу ó 

y Ma began his work 
Drege ti e Community 
ody 


in Chester in January 1936. Following 
and its schools 


he, in consultation with a 
of teachers, 


began a series oí orientation lectures 


and ; PTlentae ‘m of reading and study. 
atio ; ! 
lem int Tests th x lectures were based upon findings of teachers’ needs 
Tor А r 7 
NS з initiat agh use of a questionnaire. Location of specific prob- 
e , * o ^ . 
tig ter eld by Organizing small sty groups in the various 
mak” Ittees чет, оп all levels of instruction, and by organizing spe- 
s : K a 
Е telimina a leisure-time activities, teachers’ attitudes, and to 
Wen Titicis = E ational Survey of Chester. 
t this | 
uch lunge 00 qu; initia] Work, the writer feels that the teachers 
f techni Quickly and too deeply into larre nrahlem that involved 
айк} to Cal Ocabulary id 1 о large problems tha olved 
Чы, EN Pra tic With which they were not familiar. They 
ас x a : : 
emeg ill Ica] relationship ot world problems to their own 
we 4 
MON ай. Re, and re apprehensive about attacking a problem that 
5 ' апа s к €" 
they haa "Bt av $0 elusive, In the opinion of the writer, the 


Ч © ргос 
ер; t Started with ceeded much more evenly 
5. 


and more happily if 
own prob] 


thei 1.3 
- ems and proceeded to larger 


Cu 
LS RRICULUM Din TOR Is EMPLOYED 
, Was м. 
ow 5 y 
МЫЛ Wever, Or M under Way by J ine 1936 There was a felt 
Aly ce throug t * more direct atta k upon the than wa 
8 Cae: ac ipon th 1 as 
udo олай, direction Of a consultant who it the city 
"Raped ; léCtor vh ты decided therefore, to employ a general cur 
Writer n sy re; 9 would be an integral pare ۴ - "mes 
, art of the system, a ivei 
UN Was M iston ОЁ teache > 
ber 1936 Варе; for hi E апа instru tiona materiais The 
. 5 work and ! "E 


4 hester in 
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CURRICULUM TECHNIQUES ^ 
itte 
i d mmitt 
Techniques of curriculum revision included ( org: anized CO (4) 
and 


(2) planned discussion, (3) bulletins and Aa reading, 


use of teachers’ questions and replies to que stionnaires. 


OncANIZED COMMITTEES Е 
т ъй ” 


allow £ 


The Committees were so organized as to 
also held to 


groups. Frequent meetings of chairman were 
divergent attacks on common problems. 


The Steering Committee has served continuously Шо 
А 1 
period of installation, and W et 


QU 
is made UP ol st 


; achers © 
members, representing all levels of instru: "T res „аф 
They have ге flected desi ust fo 


acted as 4 clearing 


period of initiation through the 
to serve during all the next steps. The committee 
tion, classro 
as supervisors and administrators. 


lems of the entire tea hing staff and have 


all types of problems. "T" ove! 

, 4 ` ие б 

The Guiding Principles and General Objectives Co имей, 

a period of two years, and was re sponsib de for s0 | гой, 
’ of a 


hilosophy which have been the “meast {ЕР a | 
This committee nese M 


groups and other curriculum activities. | 

; x pers: 
of a fluctuating number, but averaged thirty five mem T» 
bers were volunteers who represented 1 the entire sti aff. 


ram if 
A Sociological Committee was appointed ¢ arly in the se 5 in 
1 chiefly through work done by the panel © , p? 
[wo main tasks were undertaken; avert yy 
needs, and to make " made by 


committee functione 
own communities. 
inventories of pupil backgrounds and 


; 1 i $ w 
community educ tional resources. [hese inventories | ы” prot? ر‎ 
subjective The traditio de © 


br ils in 
either between pup! | «^, 


made no adjustment of requirements, .eyera 
seve!” ct 
roups from the ‘cally illut ل‎ 


teachers and were, in part, 


building, or between comparable age y 
E جود‎ raphica™” gh 
and cultural areas of the city. These “inventories = r urce 
the need of such adju it. The listing of commun in 
Chester rich in source materi als, pecific need gs 
s 0 
Subject-Matter Committees were formed to study heir own P, or 
various subject-matter fields. These groups stated p h s 
ir oW 1b * 
selected their own бабето, and decided on their 1 the 1? lo" юй 
ch were use. { жой уи 


In addition, they submitted reports whi yurses o d 
produc of с il0 
production ¢ jerlyin g P p this 


i 1С 
statements O й throu «stt ر‎ 
part in the pros ‚тте gct” 


ıs materials basic to the new 


purchase of books, and to the 


obiectives. Teachers took a real nmi 
e yusnes 
work. The results were an incre ased conscit = ^ 
P ona 
lems in relation to larger and тоге functi a 
the developme! 


and discussion, 


amount of reading 


Summaries of Doctoral Theses 


7 
later 


groups, and the 


* Curricy 
Okrammin 


' э: 
establishment of a splendid point of 


lum director. 


Ё апа Produc ittees grew out of the original 
Certain representatives from each committee tormed the 
Ё Committees. A 


Stud tion Comr 


y Brou 
Ps, 
Programmi 


Dlisheg | 


gratifying amount of work has | 


15 Deen accom- 
Studies [^e Eroups, here and below with the Social 
‘or Tades tegrated units been programmed and written 
Rra ne through Six 


rt 


i 
ige Arts, reading materials and 


hay be ‘énments of books have not been specified. Method suggestions 
Literatu Written to help with all types of reading situations. In 
Which i” Programming has been complet d, and a course of study issued 
method, (Ere ж flexibility in the matters of selection of content and 
кы Jectives of Ora] 1 W ` and other language 
Y remm 
"teal lies. Approximately 
to Rive 

бы, 

ш 

frs vh 

vil be re : rse his course of study 
3 шде 00 as closely as Possible to r Periences as they 
of art fos сб d issrooms. | t it will so lude certain learnings 


e "TERT issues and points of view, and to 
* of ref vels and de 


ion stayed within the 


zs took two torms, 


inel discussions. 


terest 


to 


ang 
БЫ СТТ 


سے 


The George Washington University 


- , 
the Bureau of Curriculum Const 
ral office. „йй 


А; ' ‚де Curtio, 
Wide reading was also an accepted technique for promoting © gin 


development. A central professional library was established, pro 
facilitate work ® ist 


g education 


- 
N 


tins were issued from two sources, 
tion of Columbia University and the Chester cent 


books which were purchased especially to 
Extramural courses were arranged with neighborin 
tutions as an integral part of the curriculum program. 
` "- , d NS 
USE OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND TEACHERS QUESTIO А 
aspects of this revision гоби dit 
У ; : е 
h with the interests and "I 
ive been 


One of the most significant 
the persistent effort to keep in touc 
teachers. Questionnaires and teachers’ questions hi 
most fruitful devices used to accomplish this purpose- 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES рб’ 
| ; ; : отр 
Continuous evaluation of what has been or 15 being ac sce 
Ten means of eva js 


a necessary part of any revision program. 


1 " / I 
ress have been used in the Chester Program; namely, ) de f 
t 


the effects of the guiding principles and general objectives, he t 
. met, (3) sut 


to which the criteria for unit construction wert " admini’ РА 
(4) the effects of the program e proh 
of changes 1n o: the пи 
(7 од, (9) 


pinion, 


teacher participation, 


policies, (5) the amount and nature 


(6) achievement as measured by standardized tests 
(8) teacher 0 


failures and the amount of over ageness, 

opinion, and (10) student opinion. ‚депсей " 

les into reality is ^ i 

for community ; дето в 
ірабоп "ој е 

fied form ib 


A translation of the guiding princip 
of the school plants 
upil partic 


living procedures is also increasing through modi 


iti 0 
responsibilities, free use videt ^ 
unity sponsored ac Ji 


ever increasing use 


activities based on pupil interests. 


government, pupil duties and 


school clubs, and participation in comm 


evidence of the success ot the program is indicated 5}. ; yal i 

reduction of retardation, provision tor group ane ino! se 0 pt 

many types, excursions within the community, inc eti ш” 
of racial bac kgrounds as subjec şto ds 


education, planned use 


on self and group evaluations, and the : 


relation to tuture needs rather than past accom 


The criteria for unit construction, : . 
: i \ a Sou 
of work developed. де P 


сае 28 t 
of abilities 4° у. ge 
ation of t 4 sea” 
the sc? 


were followed in all units 
ictivities were provided for a wide range > 
matter was selected to bring about a realiz 


specific objectives, as selected, to contorm with 


the whole program. 


Н аш дады. 


Sumn 


aries of Doctoral Theses 73 


0 t 
шті f the most important measures of the success ot a program of 


of the wosp vision is the extent of teacher participation in all the phases 

Planning E 3 Chester teachers participated in guiding the program, in 

Susly таак 29 їп producing the course of study materials, in continu- 

n insta] Б ing their own Progress; and they are still actively interested 

Steps. E new courses, selecting new books, and in formulating next 
M 


any b o 
Pupils 7 Administrative 
tion "р aced semi 
thi й 
Menta] rd Brac 


changes have been made. Yearly promotions of 
annual p ary grades, with the excep- 


tollow the former depart- 


iping has replaced homo- 


supervisor school psychologist have 
ities tor the education of backward children have 


s hi been made in classroom procedures. [Increased 
of the ¢ ie, laid on 1 Conscious consideration of the school as a part 
Nake the 3 total environment. Greater attempts have meen made to 
Rooms atmosphere More friendly, stim 


ulating, and conducive to success. 


a x 
More ve есоте 


uman” more attractive and pride-provoking. Teachers are 
Over ag and understanding. 
еу Ness has be "rear! "PM j Bis me time. o 
it *men tand en greatly reduced. At the same time, group 
а å anc : , " ; А 
ат, test rds in reading have been increased, as measured by 
ots 
8 
m 
Pro У, muc ns 
Off аш in Ch im Progress has been made, and the curriculum revision 
tuj and of er 5 Well under w Every member of the central 
Ch re ains to сач staff, however, is well aware of the fact that 
© done 
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WEEK 


D f ) е ] ( T 
V ( TOW Di r of Personnel Guidance 
1 13 T 1 » : А 
Winfield DeWitt В tt. ( irmar fy Committee on Student Life 
5 DI Гг COMM 
ASSEMBI Ward Mc » On Delta Kappa 
FRESHMAN Mixer: Patricia Farrell, Panhellenic Association 


t Roadley. Iaterfvaterasie САКЫ 


сеў, ini 1 шу 


Women's Student Government 4 


‚ои ncil 


PUBLICITY AND INVITATION Edward Butler, Independents 


REGISTRATION Jean N l, Panhellenic Association | 
Patrick D ig, Interfraternity Council | 
І 


Joan Giles, Panhellenic Association 


t 
hmen through?” 


Joan Duke, Panhellenic Association 
Mortar Board w \їпїаїп an information desk for fres | 
| 
| 


mat 
fresh 
lmission for the cools wr 


at the Personnel Office on the 5 
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THE PROGRAM IN 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
American 
because of its 
responding 


ently 
and uni 


« 


higher education has been adversely criticized 
alleged emphasis upon technical requirements and 


neglect of “real education”. References are fre- 
Made to supposed parallels between American colleges 
Versities and the American industrial system, or to 
Brees h, i" of college graduates. The granting of de- 

ased upon the 


acquisition of a stated total of miscellaneous 
"coordinated 


Yon ~ course-credits” or “hours”, rather than 
Cizeq 'Y unified educational achievement, has also been criti- 
In the: 
thej ЖАГ 
evils r efforts to meet these criticisms and correct undoubted 


“American 


Years institutions of higher education have for some 
e Es £ йу de id 

ting а *Xperimenting with various plans" intended to 

] about Coordin: à sfcatior f instructior Such 

Plans | d ination and unification of instruction. Suc 
en XE r 

Upon « E^ place increased 'mphasis upon content and less 
redi : . 5 - Tre 

Student ıt and to give greater attention to the individual 

Bins. the development of his ability to deepen and 

Aer us own knowledge. It is not necessary to mention 

* the g | 


Pr. 
Sted ; "lous methods for 
1 higher educ 


Чо» “ *Xpressions 


attaining these ends; those inter- 
ation are familiar with the ideas represented 
> “divs. as "tutorial system”, “fields of concentra- 
. Vis 6 : : а qx ‘ ; 
fo, honors» ‘onal examinations”, “the house plan”, “reading 
The n,’ ANd the like. 
Wa У Problems referred ет 1 
Shington Un; rTed to above were attacked at The George 
ог “Diversity beginning in 1930. At that time the 


9t t 
Uni le freg ; 
Mit а shman and Sophomore years was made a separate 


шө, , assigne 


k Years d to the Junior College, while the junior and 
t 4 5 Were a1 : 7 : үр" г 

ch he ye re retained in Columbian College. As a further 
е усаг 5 э 

Parat d of study leading to the Master’s degree was 


tsi ha rom the 
Clog to Col 


graduate w 
Umbian College, 


IP of the Вас} 


ork for the Doctor’s degree and 
thereby restoring the traditional 
ielor's and Master's degrees in arts. 
accompanied by the establishment of a 
I 


to 


The George Washington University = 


: de 
carefully controlled Independent Study Plan. l nder the e 


pendent Study Plan a улты of demonstrated capacity: f 
special interest in the subject-matter of a course, may be e 
mitted to undertake independent study under the ры 
direction of the instructor. At the same time, the Univ 
also adopted the divisional type of educational organizat 

Under it, previously self-defined and autonomous дер 


have been grouped together into larger units, based upo® sarit 


[ {пй 

factors as relationship of content and methods and йз m 

: 1 

of background and viewpoint. The divisional plan § dinat“ 
P Jid А г 

sponsibility for instruction to the division, and c00 gelds 


isolated departments more intimately into the developing " 

of knowledge. ation?! 
The George Washington University program of "c d 

sequence in the liberal arts and sciences extends from t de 

mentary collegiate discipline of the Junior College 

studies for the Bachelor's degree to the Master of AT Ф 


A well-rounded undergraduate major, supported b) го 2 
related fields, is the core of the Columbian College р Th 
From it the Master of Arts discipline logically 
culmination of the University’s program is stu 
fessional research degree of Doctor of Philosophy; * 


by the Graduate Council. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The purpose of the Junior College curricul 
student to obtain an integrated knowledg of d e d , 
which Һе is а part; to foster a proper appreciation. где? 
values; to enable the student to acquire the techniq op пш? 
of which he can use his knowledge; and to provide re 4 D 
for the student to demonstrate his native Cà 
personal qualities which will make ч 
accomplish this purpose, с mprehensive courses p god 
the four basic fields of English, foreign language?» 
and the biological and physical sciences. 
All freshman students are required to 
nt examinati 


English course. Special placeme 


* 


pt. йер hr 


€? & wm P ua» 


1 igaaseunna, 


? , . . " 0 " p 
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lent’s proficien cy. Оп the basis of these tests stu- 


Nts : - А p : 
ч may be relieved of the curriculum requirement of the 
Urse кА ‘ au ; 
tud Or they may be required to take the full year’s work. 
Ude rS ; ) 
tak “ats whose *xamination is unsatisfactory are required to 


E с rse in remedial English. Sof hom: re students 
meric red to take а survey course in English Literature, 
сап Literatur re, or European Literature. 

courses are offered in Greek, Latin, 
and German. A total of two years of college 


rs of secondary school study in a foreign language, or 


is required. The foreign | anguage 
EC 1s runde with the secondary school work. 
» therefore, continue the study of the language 
'condary school if he wishes; he is likewise encour- 
ake the study of other languages which may 
ry of his major field. 

» a survey course in the History of Euro- 


is offered in the freshman year and a survey 


ein t] Ss epist i 
of American Civilization in the sophomore 


Year. "M 1€ History 
1€ student 


may, however, choose to elect ther survey 
American 


nt, Economic Institutions, or 


б? According to his 

a рге; in the biologic al and physical sciences provide 
latur E for Students to gain a knowledge of man’s 
tany q onment, More speci ul. courses are offered 
“logy for st Ee Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and Zo- 
Tw pla "Cents who have a І адаг interest in these sciences 


ЕЎ me candidates fo 
tow iremen | 1 ji 
Nar e B t yt Students who ir tend to pursue studies 
ache] Arts de 


r degrees in science. 
} 


gree must take work in English 


4 © in ddi ‘terature, foreign languages, social studies, 

ap , a i^n , , o 

А riate ition to such courses as they may elect, insures 
Unio, . pr paration for the n 


tun: and , nore specialized studies of 
en ‹ - г 

whe t j devel, ye Tear. It als gives students the oppor- 

th ich ay b P wide interests in many subjects—interests 

БЕ ЗУ be cons: % nany sut ts nterests 

) Шог Co ntinued "Ong with the major program. Thus 


ege Serves 


as à link between the secondary school 


The George Washington University EE 


in the inter 


| ЕЗ 


on the one hand and the Senior College on the other, 


ests of a truly liberal education. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
wledg? 


: i “F | ; «no 
Columbian College welcomes those students whose kno" jo 
1 reciat! 
alt! 
1 : ative cape 
mastery of the tools of intellectual endeavor, native p to 
à; are Гей 


of their physical and social environment, cultural apP 


and personal qualities have indicated that they 1 
undertake with success studies leading to the Bachelor 

The purpose of Columbian College is to round out the i 
of education begun in the Junior College, and to bring t? pudent 
educationally the individual talents and aptitudes of the unt 
of liberal arts. 'The program involves a comprehensi? feld 
of a field of study, together with such knowledge of of socii! 
as will contribute to the intellectual development a 


gral 


0 
pr foci 


effectiveness of the student. 
Admission to Columbian College is therefor 
attainment of a Junior Certificate or the equiva 


1 o£ 
: ` rder t Я 
further requirements as the Faculty тау set- In o ] e 


A е ‘ 
the student must have y “С” m 
average 7 й 


А $$ 
1 а tution , 
all work undertaken. Students from other inst í " 
have û 


vag : н я st 
admission to Columbian College by transfer nr the a е 
junior class standing and otherwise have satis e ^ Ge 


the 
e based oo 
lent, ™ radi 


ate from the Junior College, 


riculum requirements and have attained an 


, r ` 0 
quirements as graduates of the Junior College 
Washington University. ry selecte 

These standards of admission insure 4 highly 


ts un “ith 
i ‘ol i 'ollege. As a result, students js V 
body in Columbian College. As a re heir tas* lint 


, ch t : 
major programs may be expected to approacn ЫЫ disclP 
appropriate educational backgrounds and Mi of stt 

: Own i : кї - 8 s 
as well as familiarity with university metho 
С he 
THE GRADUATE СО! NOM pructure is а 
ud NA^ „ational $ sei 

At the apex of the University $ educatic rofession? y. 

Graduate Council, which administers er д^ in aco? 
105 


work leading to the degree of Doctor of Ph 


ATIIIIITTTTS 
E 


7 J : 7 . 7 
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Wit 
ha Procedure base 


th d upon the guild system associated with 
* medie j 


val university. 
of the Graduate Council is to create a fellowship 
asters of Research in the various fields and the 


8 ave apprenticed themselves to these Masters, and 
ugh this re 


ate studies | lationship to foster a creative spirit in the gradu- 
of ppa “Cading to the professional research degree of Doctor 
Позор} T - 5 
ent of Phy. The basic conception of this degree is the attain- 
“LO a 


Mastery of rel 
l'égard to s y z 


+. $ of instruction, and the develo 
the ability 5 of instruction, and the development of 


р through Original research, to make a contribution to 
Wledge т n 
his pre g 


and appre 


ated fields of knowledge, achieved without 
Pecific course 


Master 
Satisfy; 
2 laster 


ram revives the historical relationship of 

In keeping with this idea a student, after 
requirements, is responsible solely to the 
hom he has signified his desire to work. 


ntice, 
ng Certain 


under Ww 


LET, 
L TTT 
it 


= TTT TT TTT 


" 


у Jniversity’ in 193% 
[he reordering of the University's program, begun "Ho 
has been for a decade in effect in the Junior College andj ? 
Columbian College * 


ivin 

hi )wever, Ww s 
> : 174 he | 
careful consideration for an extended period of time to the of the i 
| philosophy © effect | 
ing practice 


е undergr? r 


Graduate Council; but the program in 
for a time incomplete. The Faculty had, 


lems inherent in carrying out the educationa 


University’s liberal arts program and in giv 


to its aims and ob jectiv es with respect to both th 
Р i t 
major and the Master’s work. A primary purpo in 2167 


: sm ^ 
cussions was the placing of emphasis upon the student's д theif , 
| ; г ^»dgt 
of fields of study and coordination of his knowledg | 
| 


content. dy and dif 
On May 27, 1936, after two years of th orough stu 


idopted the 
| 7) ж „бею 

of undergraduate majors. A further year (1939—37 ajor Аш, 
i duction of the new-type ® 


dem 


cussion, the Faculty of Columbian College a 


an 
orl 
s 


to preparation for 


` = the ac 1 
the formulation majors, first offé red in 
ад 100 

year 1937-38. anizat 
The new plan carried to its logical conclusion the y roug p i 
r 2 als ^ 
of the liberal arts program of the U niversity. It e Grad 
y ; uem Р жа” пе with the 0 j 
Columbian College (the Senior College) into line depen up? i 
а пра да : гу 4 ree 
ate Council of the University in making the degre the e mer 
. qi per . than upon 
coordinated intellectual achievement rather thé m 
accumulation of course-credits. ke this prof ( 
Columbian College is well fitted to underta r tudent it | 
; : its 5 u 
by reason of the demonstrated capacity of - rough? d 
] nd 
The high standard of selective admission m4 sint jleg? gs | h 
R т 
the University and the effectiveness of the Junic rears, fof ! 
E number of ye’ pia? ¢ 


ram account in part for 0 
Ё ра jents in 01880 


a 1 f tuc 
stance, the average ot oin ship of all s sc 
E à; the gener? dicit | 
College has consistently tions well above ment ! in ing 
average for the entire University. This «chier met? 
; x í ж ; are cap? 
that the student f Columbian C llege ar lan " 
1аеп Ї 1 w pia з M 
igt 1 lar nder the ne رز‎ | 
the high: nd broadc lards set u зе in adm! h 
^ | 


from the old-ty 


ments. 


#явазвваваь т 
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ADMINISTR ATION OF THE NEW MAJORS 
Unlike the old-type majors, which are administered by the 


1 
*Pártme : 
sa "ments concerned, the new undergraduate majors are 
er > hs А 24. o è T" . s 
lies the Supervision of the division in which the major field 


Divisi nal 


vis Educational Committees have general super- 
I810n of 


prova] E majors in the re pective divisions, subject to the 
tudie, м the divisi EU AC olumbian C ollege Committee on 
Under ihe Ap sed of representatives of each of the divisions, 
Views l “Маашыр of the Dean of ( lumbian College, 
Order to Coin. majors as со content ач requirements їп 
Portion in xe certain that all majors have the same general pro- 
hat th relation to the whole undergraduate program, and 
е 


| 
achievement in 


Stand: 4 " 3 À 
table, indards of in each instance are compa- 


T 3 
la he functions 


te or Es. of professors under the new plan are: to formu- 
881$ ? ; 4 4 ane TT 

their f -in formulating the contents of majors falling within 

ajor ield. to offer when Called upon proseminar courses in the 

'tadi 8, st ^ Study; and t advise and guide students in their 

atsist p udy, laboratory exercises, a like, in order to 
eld em in Obtainin ч 
it Ning 


mprehensive knowledge of the 


with the assi 


ley als t ” : 
elated | * 80 Prepare, istance of colleagues in 


tions in their special fields, and 
ie appropriate Educational Com- 


Altho | “QUIREMENTS FOR NEW.TYPE MAJORS 
d Ugh т | i 
кте til] E" minimum requirements for the Bachelor's 
Urs Clude Completion of a specific 


number of semester- 
Ле Major is ni longer defined in terms of 


defini, °F credit, 

l finition ká 8, but rather in terms of subject-matter. The 

Mornu],,.  "PPlementeg st om 

bu “шан, "Y reading-lists and other materials. 

e же . 

The required Content of the field. с urses may be suggested, 
: àssj ( 

Maj, ,. ng of à wr: k Р 

bay Will Tiên examination in the ed field of the 
€ bee `€ evidence th 


lat the requirement 


n о 2 
Satisfied Naturally, 


s of the major 


most students will take courses 


8 The George Washington University — 


meste” 


inimum $€ 
minit Ji 


arily be 6% 
cours 
tecti? 
pstà?" 


in their major fields covering a portion of the 
hour requirements for the degree, and will ordin 
aged to do so; but they will not be required to take such 
Moreover, an essential part of the new program is the pro 
of the student against overspecialization, by requiring 2 su 


tial amount of work in subjects outside of the major. 


DEFINITION AND OBJECTIVES А 
А ed as 
e defin j of 


a fid 
depart 


An undergraduate or baccalaureate major may b 
coordinated study of the content and methods 9 
knowledge. Although generally confined to a single 
of instruction, a major may also be taken in a group jvisio® 
related subjects, or in some important and integral sub 2 

In other words, à major "adi 
related § oat 


than 
more É p field 


of a departmental program. 
offered by a single department; or in a group of 


involving more than one department, or even 

division; or one department may offer more than one maj 

of study within itself. etin 
The objective of the major is to give to the student, R pin 

of his graduation, the skill and knowledge of a fiel : t $ cat 

enlarged and strengthened by studies in related subject needs 

he may, with conviction and understanding, meet t 

activities, and interests of modern life. displac* the 
Study for the major, however, is not intended vet?! ain! 

ideal of a liberal education. The student is an : ; 


undue encroach » 
$ and given de 
ize throughoi pgo 
east t 
ust be 


overspecialization, protected from 
his time and energy by major requirement 
Ф . , t 
ing of his knowledge © 


tunity for the broader 
assure this, " 


undergraduate discipline. In order to 


fifths of his work during the junior and 
taken in subjects not included in the major- 


carrving out this »rovision rests with t 
» ! І 
all courses 


ment of the major subject, by whom 


student in Columbian College will be app" 


oved. 
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THE PROSEMINAR 

For the 

* given ir 
Offered, under the 
Course, pl 


i f tl inar course will 
Convenience of the student a proseminar cou 
\ еасһ field of study in which new- type majors are 


ipervision of division concerned. "This 
эц i i i s І : 
d administered by the professor or the de 


i ide advic idance, 
of the major subject. will provide advice, guidance, 


anned an 
Partment 


instruction f 


. = za y 
or the student in his reading, study, laborator 
“tercises, and the like, in rder to assist him in g eed à coordi- 
ted | *Dowledge of his field. 'The proseminar course is not 
tinite 


° i in it is voluntary on the part 
requirement; registration in it is volunta ? = 
5*9? le will be assigned. леп 
E Student, and no qualitative grade will be assigne 


ill have the privilege of 
red in this co urse the student will have the privilege o 
ng any other бо 


Is Not j inter 


is titi 


urse offered in the College. This proseminar 
Nded as а ‹ 


ramming course.” Its object is to present 
Vial 4441111 is . 

е > ] : : м 1 n shale М ап- 

, content ànd methods of the major field as a whole by organ 

"ng E M 


Coordinating the knowledge obtained in the various 

i о я v seges y 
ses in the maj r subject, as well as by uggesting 
Б. NOt usy ally 


included in such courses. 
$ Seld ner nly to stu- 
dent Апага in the new-type major fields are open only to sti 
8 
n Who have been 
CWety 


1; ander the ү 
п accepted as candidates under the respective 
These pre ; 


r 
majors, ргоѕетіпагѕ may not be taken as elec- 
I 
in ot} ^j Vill credit for th 

ler fields 
8. 


iem be grar ted t students with majors 


THE MAJOR EXAMIN ATION 


ma 
towar jor *Xaminatio 


n will normally be taken by the student 
in X. end of the senior year; in the case of students on 
tha shedule, the major examinati yn may be taken not earlier 
ор $a “a endar year before graduation. Students who fail 
bian c Major exar 


nination may, at the discretion of the Colum- 
on Studies 


а Ti алла! Ci 
amination perıod. The Educational Com 
Pective divisions will have general supervision 


0 . 
tula, се Committee 
Major-e 

x 
зо 
of the reg 
t 


, be re-examined at a later 


. ^» reading, and grading of major examinations. 
a PT А ^ al 
Minatic ns will be held ir the closing weeks of each 
ы м и e А 


TIT 
fag 
MITTIT 
g 
AT 


"рең 
БЫ CT Tr TTT rrr 
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А eh ` ee 0 
regular semester and, with the permission of the Committ 


Studies, at the conclusion of the Summer Sessions. E 
There is no requirement of specific courses or credits so 
to qualify for the major examination. The student may р 
himself by independent reading and study, or through ie 
of various recommended courses, or by a combination 0 t 

and by the additional assistance received in the prosemina® 
student is invited to confer with the adviser concerning "T 
s for rea 


tails not clear to him and to obtain any suggestion 


and study which may be desired. 


NEW PLAN FOR MASTER’S WORK 


- : P »ffect in 
The new plan for the Master's work (put into eff 8 


fields of study with the opening of the academic year ! ation! 
is similar in aims and administration, as well as in € е; t im 
philosophy, to that for the new undergraduate majors intant? 
volves greater knowledge of the field and greater a esi 
with scholarly methods, as demonstrated by the Master 
and the results of the Master’s examination. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS OFFERED U 
THE NEW PLAN у? 
z new" 
Approval has been given to the establishment of 


majors as follows: 
1. American Thought and Civilization 
2. International Relations 
English Literature 


3 
4. Statistics 
с 


Biology 
6. Philosophy 
7. History 
8. Zoology 


о. French Literature 
10. Spanish Literature 


11. Spanish American Literature 


| 
| 


respective 


nt 


s who have 


IQ 
y 


gy, En 


| t 
е 

er 
$ 

тЇ 1 16е! 


American 
ivisions, those 


в. The othe: 


erial from 
lhe ob- 
time of his 


| : | r r of American History, 
ration ¢ f I It ; 


$ yc 'agues in closely re 
f American Literature 1 | 


TTT 
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6 ; : i fer û 

the student in his reading and choice of courses, and 0 hich 
sW 


proseminar to assist in coordinating the various element 
make up the major. 
A knowledge of American thought and civilization feq" 


. е an 
al experienc 4. 
dersta® 


ires 20 


understanding of American colonial and nation 


ing of those European backgrounds which have been Т 
ential in affecting American culture. The general conten 
major may be listed under the following heads: А 
4 45 
the € 


A. European Cultural History: a broad survey of jal 4" 
and modern 808 


sical, medieval, renaissance, m 
d of conté d 
ngs 


literary cultures which form the backgroun 


. 1 0 
articular attention t ugh the 


rary civilization, with p 
throug 


literature and history from the sixteenth 

nineteenth centuries. pomi 
B. American History: a study of the political, eo ype 

social, and religious thought and experience © 

can people. 1 ше 
С. American Fine Arts: a survey of artistic a 


America, with attention to both native an 


elements. y the 
j А 3 urve 
D. American Literature and Philosophy: ® =| writin ү 
- : a 
periods and movements from early colon! works ° 


| study of the j , vi? 

phers in connect eric 
:atance wit a 

ainta „sions of soc 


the present day, with a critica 
outstanding writers and philoso 
each period, and a general acqu 
fiction and the drama as popular expre 
ideas. 

AL RELATIONS 78 intel 
ave become increasing t 
ms are often Ip die Ph 
d knowledge ° ш 
f the principe e 


2. INTERNATION 


In a world in which nations h 
dependent and in which national proble 
with international problems, an integrate 


torical, political, and economic relations 9 ion ‘0 
art of a liberal educa е studen! 


of the world is a necessary p " 
ned to ena 


in International Relations is desig 


“Ordinate l 


Dasic Preparatior 


‘he major wil] 
ce Division 
Student in hi 


2 nor 
us kn 


Scien 


8 readir 
Course for major 

( Irection of the M 
ing in Internat; I 
aid the 

him in be 
field of I 
“Ordinat 
field, 


Student t 
coming fami 


nternat 


ed kn 
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1. ENGLISH LITERATURE Ке: 
t exhibit 

he w! К 
4 under t 


The coordinated knowledge which a student mus 
the major in the field of English, and upon which 
examined at the end of his senior year, is summarize 
four general headings that follow: of 
A. The History of English Literature from the Anglo 97 


. у | on 
Period up to 1900: a broad knowledge of the * 
significance 


tent 


and important movements, and the oo 
portan кч rtistic 


А ТТ а 
latter in the development of English thought an 


expression. with 
B The Chief English Writers: a certain famil leds 
tailed know in 
„nors $ a | 
least thr 


jarity 


each man and his main works, and a de 

of Shakespeare. A candidate for special hc 

addition, show a detailed knowledge of at 

the other writers listed below. "T. 
C. The English Social and Political History, 130071999 


bears upon or is reflected in the Literature: T gii) | 
D European Intellectual Backgrou nds and Movemen 
have affected English Literature. in of 
E course St; 
It is advised that students majoring in English elect grounds ap 
English and European historical and intellectual bes an 
before their junior year. :danct of 9* ; 
A proseminar course is available under the #0102 en ip bis wh 
departmental adviser for the purpose of aiding the pi of the che 
independent study and of rounding out his know со” the 
field. It will consist of readings in English Liter | 
ences, and group discussions. p wit who? Un, 
There follows the list of the chief English writen if le. 
important works the student should familiarize him Me 
Group 1 de 
“Beowulf” Marlowe 
Chaucer Shakespeare 
Spenser Jonson 
Donne >) 


Sidney 


ү, 

: Burns Carly 

| Auste Геп ys 
Scott Br W 

| Wordswort 1 i ke 

| Coleridge l'ha 

| Byron rw 
Shelley | 
Keats Hard 

| Lamb 


The objective of this major is to give 
of his Ccalaureate gradua і c 
| Statistics Statistic Meth ds. a St 
*PPlication that he may be able ¢ 
nd q alitative data as affected byar 
Thi Major Will be idmi ered by tl 
who rill act as advise guide the er 
5 3 Of courses. and offer a proseminar 
ч Various elements which make up the 
о edge of Statistics mem | 
lae. "img thematic: l theory w hich | 
ent, Pare, and ес ate qua ativ 
the f Benera] c 


Group II 


Milton 


Vetoe 
2 Ric 
C Ongreve | 
1€ 
Dryden 


Р ре 
Swift 
Addis n 


e ma 

ng heads 

he History of Statisti i critic 
velopment of certain statist ^ 
NOWledge of th е ‹ inat 


work as a whole 


чаты 


+ 
۶ 
ak 
an A ER TAM: 
TEV RENTED OEE 
3 “See 
fat 
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e meat 


ing and utility of averages, ratios, measures of dispersion 
ja ilit» 


index numbers, measures of reliability and var 
and measures of relationship, with emphasis onii 
limitations of these characterization numbers. 


C. Correlation: a critical survey of the meaning, utility # 
ptions of correlation * 


B. Characterization Numbers: a critical study of th 


limitations of the various conce 
esented by British, Italian, and Russian expert? 


D. so Distributions and Time Series: saei 
ri 


of error, à! 
e norma ary 


e element? 
hasis 00 


the theory of samples, theory 
relationships, with special emphasis on th 
and the Pearson system; a survey of th 
f time series with special emp 
probable causes of the apparent fluctuations. 
a critical study of the ¢ 


of how to make and u 


ы; oe 
analysis 


E " ben $ 0 
Е. Graphical Analysis: lemen 
nomography; a survey " s: 
graphic charts. 


p Lj ] . . P 7 ә + + 
F. Collection and Presentation of Statistical Date: 


the various sources of data, 


survey of 
10ds of ta 


collection, and the various met! 
presentation. 


$. BIOLOG Y 


A student majoring in this field should have * 


of the following subjects: ld 
m shou 
A. Classification of Plants and Animals. 1 


familiar with the larger groups, such as phy 
features of eac t of 


and know the characteristic 
reasons for the commonly 
these. He should carry the st 
to the point where he recogniz 


es the common 


rms 
fy unknown for "T, 


and 1$ able to collect and identi 


B. Life Histories of Representatives of 
The studen 


when, and under what conditions 
order that he mày g 


: know , 
Plants and Animals. t shou anis 
| 


reproduce their kind in 


unders tar 
and maintai 
Geolo g^ 
Decess; 


Its 


nditions on 
influence the 
distributi n 


Mountain 
affect 


of the 


nature 
Eco! 
2 COLO g^ 


Problen 


. Biological Problems of the Community. 
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| . way Of 
the implements and ornaments which suggest his way 


living and cultural advancement in prehistoric dme 
Historical records tell of his more recent developm? 
and of the migrations of various groups, thus helping 

as we 00 
velop 
e 500 
prr 
the 


explain to some degree the state of things 
find them. The student should review the de 
of man to the present time as outlined above; mak 
study of the inheritance of various characteristics, 
ticularly mental capacity; and be able to discuss 
problems of eugenics. i 
Under this v 
‚ law beca! 
1 individual 


: 1 
aie н гезе 
The student should know something of the P 


1 
: : фи т mu 
methods of providing safe drinking water to com 
as not t 


are included practices usually regulated by 
they concern groups of people rather thar 


ties and of disposing of sewage in such a way iof 
lute local waters. He should study the regulat are 
' as the“ 

f disease ит 
in the е 


which govern the handling of foodstuffs, 
designed to protect us against the spread О 
as typhoid fever in milk or various parasites 
of animals used for food. m 
Under this hea The 
15е. 


r or 10 
ral, states ^ y the 


Natural Resources of the Country : 
considered forests, game, and even the soil ! 
kind of control exercised, whether fede 
and the reasons therefor should be studied, con 
major student should familiarize himself with ЕТТТ 
servation activities of the Department of A 
including the Bureau of the Biological Surveys 
National Parks Service. 
ld be well-rt* the 
ent time anch 
different il be 


ies. 


History. The student of Biology shou 
the history of the subject from anci 
present, and in the development of the 
of the science during the last two centur 
expected to know something of the lives Ур y ad 
contributions of the world's leading biologist 


present. 


1 material designated, it is desirable 


tudent majoring in this field include among his elective 
! collateral subjects as Chemistry, Physics, Statistics, 


'Cographv. Psvch logv. Soci logy, and Economics. 


ssor of Biology will act as adviser, guide 


م $ 

tudent in his read and choice of courses, and offer a 
PTOse à í н ; И 

minar to assist in coordinating the various elements which 


( PHILOSOPHY 


The foll 


R lowing statement 
the ater п 


Philosophy will be 


r wit e Associate 

eta wi do not 

suggestions for reading 

the baccalaureate 

2" problems of knowl- 

ity, and value. Stress must be laid п the history 


le of kn wiedge urai and social 


intemporary 


of three 


Philosoph 


hy, Bi 
Greeks 
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Reni dA А fil 
Aristotle, Copernicus, Newton, Adam Smith, J. 5. М 


Darwin, and John Dewey. 
х л ы „ario 
C. Ethics and Social Philosoph a study of the i 
ee + А cis 
systems of ethical thought, such as hedonism, Sto! 

к d i rtm . ition 
eudaemonism, Christian ethics, materialism, intu d 
‘ami. pnr 1 ali sideration 
ism, pragmatism, and personalism: a cons! 3 

1 a á А 0 
the phil sophica background of various сометр 
social and economic trends. 

philo 


D. (Optional) The Nature of Mind: a study of the ych* 
P sy 
ious contemporary P 


phical significance of the var 
Hr Ала аа af: aind 
і ical theories oi mina. vise 


саз : : 3 - a 
Ihe Associate Professor of Philosophy will act e d offer 


ne 
guide the student in his reading and choice of courses " | 
a proseminar to assist in coordinating the various elements " 
make up the major. 
7. HISTORY 

The major in History is designed to give the student ap p 
creased understanding of the conditions and problem ns ^ud 
which he lives today through the study of their ^ dow’ 
development. It is intended also to increase his cultura rime 


E A :ons of othe! 
ment through a familiarity with the civilization® of 0 с the 
and other parts of the world and by an acquaintance js 0 
Work in history prope 


classics of historical literature. 
linated with that in related fiel lds 

This major is administered by the mem 
History, with the cooperation ‹ f Faculty 


slated fields. The Executive Officer of the De 


bers of the De " je" 
colle ago nt will act 


as adviser in approving the student’s 


Рі hose , 
courses and in directing him to consultations "к ide " 
А > ul 
of the instructional staff who may be best able to & a means ° 
? ; e R 4 а$ sor 
ing. A proseminar (History 199-200) 1$ offered P jr 
rdinatir | ^ -h make aus 
( linating the various elements which $ 
( і ig 1€ поп еегтет „отр te 


subject. In addition each student 1% required 

torily one of the research seminars for à 
of history is too extensive асса 
aration К 


Since the subject 
to be included within the limits of the prep 


fields, 


J three Others) фи 
н in Which 
1 follows. 


f A. 


Z 


D, 


a а d 
|, te graduation it h 


(77 


Undergrad ate Majors in Colun bian ( 


la 1 C ve ence ec ivided t SIX 
The student IS to select 1 І f tł id 


» 50 CI 


to offer hin self for ination. Th 


The Literature and Method of History: a conception of 
the definition and relationships of history 


ry, mastery of 
the techniqu 


iques of the discov« d criticism of materials, 

a itv 1 r 
bility to con tas eadable historical paper, 
an rer . ; 7 е *x 
da general пшагіу with selected writings of the 


ans. 


a 


nds of the Modern World 
Opment of political 


MI IĮ T - ( W | П р! 18] upo 
thes.) uly ince 1648, with « s upon 


Sic е and the United States, and the expan- 
Sion of p pan- 
ind f Euro ean peoples, tr e contacts, and political 

uence 3 ee I : 
Coloni © over the world since the age of discovery and 
o Onization 


9Panish 3 а international е nations of 


estern Hemi- 


x 
5 
> 
Ж 
- р 


n 44 £y must exhibit a correlated 
le foll i i " s 


detailed 


o ats 


te 
te 


Sin 


and 


in Zoology acquire a backgrounc 
wet 
Physic 
B хапу 


А. 


physical phenomena, 


ce 


м 
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Classification: an understanding of the go ould 
The student $ jate 
be familiar with the classification of the Chor? 


Phylum and of the major phyla of the Invertebrate® 
d microscopi 


relationships of groups of animals. 


Morphology: a knowledge of the gross an 


гис { : : : ms " 
structure oi major representative animal forms , her 
invertebrate and vertebrate, with emphasis in an 
forms upon similarities and variations of orga? 


organ systems. : 
existint 

the relationships © 
the 

including h 
d wit 


Ecology: some | UT f 
tcology: some knowledge of 
between animals and their environment, 


interrelations with plants and other animals 4? 
their "— environment. Дау 
3 и i P i : Ш 
Embry and Life Histories: а certain ч vert 


with the јами opment and life histories 


the 
brate forms and a more detailed knowledge © 
roup* ,. 
ate g dv 


opmental processes occurring in chord 


Physiology: a general underst anding of function 

ties, ind 4 fundamental operations of living -— redit! 
Heredity: a nosti of the physical basis © me? 
the laws and theories which account for the P 

of heredity and variation. nt 0 


е 
rmt velop i 
Evolution: a knowledge of the historical o su or tind 
evidences jim 


the principle of organic ev olution, 
я sal mechanis 


or refuting it and the possible cau 


volved in the process. 


f 
nt 9 

historical dev elope 700108) 
Ы А 

and theorie ists 10 the 


tstanding 200108 


History: a survey of the 
major principles, hypotheses, 
and the contributions of ou 
evolution of this science. А е 
деа! with ing 


many of the problems of Zoology nt 

| hat the § stude + ery aad 
it is essenti al thé 

1 in the fields 9 


‚сї as collat ter% 


It is also desirable for him to ele 


and Geology. 


course 


1 feared ich } lesioned té TIRY, 
і tered which is de Igne t 188181 


E Proseminar 
"w Student in coordinating the various fields which make 
, Major, The departme: 


un 
ul 


his chet І tal adviser will guide the student ir 
٤ осе of reading and selection of courses. 
ic The Associate Professor af 7, гане Саг 
th staff, will act as the a ЕЕ , le y e student 
er Proseminar tO assice 3, an ` i qox А s eler 
d mak ° ISt in coorc à g lC va u 


(e ир the Major, 


£ Th ). FRENCH LITERATURE 
1€ major in Fren h Lit 


Onsard sa > 
7 Boil ап 
| Dy Bellay eau 


1 ? Bossuet 
lalher} M à кы” 
me de Séwiené 
Orneille vince dà ocVigne 
: Mme de Lafayette 
cine Pré Е 
Molière Hog st 
) ntesquie 
SSCarte, Le S 
asc Æ Save 
? м Marivai 
Oltaire ‘vVialivaux 


Loti 


27r 


Arr 
eda CT 
Li 
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Rousseau Augier 

Bernardin de St. Pierre 

Jeaumarchais Dumas 

Chénier Becque 

Hugo Rostand 

Balzac Brieux 

Sand France 

Stendhal Bourget 

Mérimée Gide 

Flaubert Rolland 

Maupassant Proust Ww pea? 
courses !n " 


The student is also advised to elect 


history and literature to provide a broad cultural 


for the more specialized study of the major. 


IO. SPANISH LITERATURE rdi- 
ent о 
The objective of this major is to give the stud ial д 
си pr 
nated knowledge of Spanish literature and of the preciat?” 
ground necessary to a proper understanding an¢ 
of that literature. tmen e of RO 
dime x " "unm ar nse! 
This major will be administered by the Dep act # фе 
А to 
mance Languages, which will appoint a member à 
1. 
to the candidate during his period of preparatio! ii ance of t i 
A proseminar course is available under the 8 : depend 
А jent in his ° 7.4. Tt 
adviser for the purpose ої aiding the stude he fiel e j 
in tl 1; knowledge 9 an 
study and in the rounding out of his knc on erences 
will consist of readings in Spanish literature, j 
ct 


^ io^ Lnd 
group discussions. be exp t 
student will be "nar" 


ajot 
f this m 
to acquire in order to fulfill ll the objectives ? үе 


summarized under the following headings: literary 
/ ech it wledge 100. 

A. Spanish Literature: a kno g А of € ch pet ch the 
ments, and of the principal write wi 

B. Spanish Language: a reasonable 


The coordinated knowledge which а 


spoken language А 
in © 

It is advisable that E HE majoring : 
ation an 


elect courses in European civiliz 


Undergraduate Maj 


rs 1n Columbian College 


t2 
um 


T II. SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


18 major is to give ti 


the student at the 
'alaureate рг 


cultural background necessary to a proper 


fessor in charge of 


ture, who will act as 


ипе and choice of courses, 


E student in hi 

га mî . . i : ; : 

Mak “ Proseminar in co rdınatıng the various elements which 
* Up the mai 


* Of the major may be listed under the fol- 
8 heads. 1] a) C 1 4 o 


f Di se f Spanish ica from the Period 
4 Scovery to the Pre ent: a kni ze of the chief liter- 
ary s kaa S i i . 

* movements ind of the important writers and their 
Wor 8 


B. 4n : . 
trib “Phraisal of Spanish-American Literature as a con- 
ution to the 


P, reat literature of the world 
` An und 7 х 
4 €rstanding О] this Literature in its relation to con- 
Urrent DOlitirat ^ , , , . " , 
. C78. and Social devel pments зп Spanish 
Merica, 


PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Under the Auspices of 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CENTER 


EB nn 
IE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ак 


LET 
авав, 
е "E " 
П 


PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


High school students are invited to an annual Pan M 


1 
Affairs Conference which is held at The George W ashingtol s 


American Center. 2 
in current in 
teacher's fun 
5100: 


versity and is sponsored by the Inter 
conferences aim to quicken student interest 


American problems and to add the student’s and 


i | j uss 
of information through the program of addresses and disc 


HIGH SCHOOLS REPRESENTED AT THE © 


Anacostia Junior-Senior High School 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School 
Central High School 


Eastern High School 


andria, Virgi 
George Washington High School, Alexandria, 


McKinley High School 


Roosev elt High School 


. I ша 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virg 


Western High School 


h School 


Woodrow Wilson Hig 


е High School 


Calvin Coolidg 


пеп cn 


“ONFERENG 


"OSES Geeennae 


b, 


PAN AMERICAN COOPERATION AND DEFENSE 


aie Chairman: Georce HoWLAND Cox, 
ni | 


Dire, tor of the Inter- 1m: rican Center 


| PROGRAM 


Thursday, December 12, 1940, at 9:15 A.M. 


Diplomatic nd P 


> | 
Relations 


: Harry WARNER FRANTZ 
Cable Editor W 


ashington Bureau, United Press 


Latin American Culture 
Ricuarp Е. PATTEE 


Divisi КГ! | 
n of Cultural р, ati 


, Department of State 


Intermission 


Military Defense 


{ the Americas 


Lieuten t MATTHEW B. RIDGEWAY 
ant Colonel Ia 


d State: 4r my, General Staff Corps 


The Ур; ` 
Spanish Language and Cooperation 
RATTAN Doy it 


uages; Dean of C 


к Henry ( 
; essor с 
of Roman, e Las 


umbtian College 


Lunche n 


There w; 
ere will be discussion “a aS 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CENTER 


! . | 
the National Capital, 
. 20 

offer certain typ% 


Because of its situation in the heart of 


George Washington University is able to 


and studies which profit especially by the resource 
Government, the Library of Congress, the Pan Americ 
1 legations, and wu institutions 


the various embassies an 


Washington. Particularly do these advantages apply © | at the 

1a 
concerning the nations ol the Americas. ici 18 ‚ш t 
, , : ie 
Center shall take advantage of these mani fold op portunities 


1 ү [n 

only by facilitating the offering ol regularly constituted к 
and special lectures, but also by encouraging 
scholarly and informational publications in the 


inter-American relations. 


INTER-AMERICAN CENTER ACTIVITIES 


lems give? 
А Мет £ 
1. Lectures оп Latin American and Pan American prol ber ° [ the 
^ 5 Р : * 106 
{ог students at the University and tor а limited nun 
public ‘vel 


air Ё |, 
American айа „2 the 


2. Annual mid-winter conference on Pan 
of Commerce 


r the publi and held at the Chamber 


TOI 

United States | podl 
3, Annual I American conference for Wa hington high” 

students, held at the University Am eri 
4. Weekly broadcast in Span sh and Portuguese toL atin 

topics inclu le current American and Ё uropean affairs f 2 „р 
<. Annual series of lectures in 5pani h fot Spanish-spetP^ 

of Washingtor p» 


pusines® 


entatives O! 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVE RNMENT 


Announceme; ( 


ої Courses іп 
PUBLIC І 
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Latin America. 
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veing able 


s. The war in Europe 
in Europe gave Japan some advantage in | 
om Ger 


to | f 
I ' l ( { Г Р : 
T formerly | urchased ir 
matr | 
Behind all of t ( " : z ‚ 
| | ganization 10 Japa 
geared to expansion of Japan’ | 
" т ; pan export її lé 
| s . 
ll of these f WT ТАА | i (e 
vorable factors, however, have not served {0 mak 


Jap in à real com[ etitor Of the 1 n ted States OI Great pritain of 
molli than offset 


118100 of Јар?" 


Germany: for these favorabl 
7 lay 101 I I have been 


The Japanese OF 


America finds hi5 


lisrupted by the fact that he ! iti е 

( pted by the fact that he has tewer с mmodities tO d: е 

Ж, oA AUR = - іса t? 

2 I oreign exchange [ roblen in [аг anese-Latin America ; ghe 
America thar | 


taining 
‘a the 
„urchases © n 4 
rican nations 


1. Japan buys more trom Latin : 
difficulty in ° 


| | ж” 1 ave 
foreign exchange for their Latin American | 
f the Latin Ame 
blished import T 3 
ese restrict 


1 1 
last three or ( r vear “ч 
і II уса тапу 


set ul excl 
IT «change ( trol veter d » 
| C 1t1 vstems and esta 


Some of th 
Japanese goods: per? 
ations # ni 

п titi” 


which adversely affect Japanese tr ide 
have been openly dis riminatory against 
lization in such 
jed new с y {0 
which ate #7 
aid not oni? 


sorting : 
; 


3. Increa е in оса! ind 
Chile, Brazil, and the Argentine have 

for the Japanese. These new local industries, 

\ ther stimulation from 1 nited States 

as been exi 

retition у 


provic 


receive tur 
ss i 11 IAL 


duce many ol the cheap goods Japan h 


tected from Japanese сот! 


naturally being pri е 
other measures 
a _ 
ration 
fore " 


4. After the first World War, Japanese 
steady 


, immig 
increase s gef 
I emis?" 


Latin American countries showed a 
Western 


nati n in the 


cently, however, almost every 


over-empha- 


and that it 


} 


hope to 
} 


in such 


an 


r Axis partner 


Bas 
“ГТ 
пагава: 


LLL - 
AAT 
—- E 
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Japanes? 
ated that 
haractel 


ors that 
tis 


similar but superior to those of other nations. A recent 
circulated in South America $t 
‘There is much similarity in the cultural and spiritual с 
and Spain. And here lies one of the fact 
gress of the world. 


ing 0 
' greater understanding 


writer whose article was 


і tic 5 of Jay an 
may contribute toward the cultural рг 
these two countries that have by far the 


the dignity of human nat ire", . 
Whether the Latin Americans will find sin ilarities 1n theif um 
; : 1 n 
Experts report that 10 à 
| am 


stion y 
g racia 


and Japanese ‹ ulture is a qué 
ber of the Latin American nations there is a growin 
tipathy toward the Japenese, which has not been dimini 
the tensions produced by the wars al road. : 

usion, then, Japan constitutes no n e Unite! 
States in Latin America, economically, culturally, 
The future of Japanese penetration in the 
will depend on three things: the success of the United А 
strengthening its relations with its hemisphere neighbor the 
failure of Japan in Asia: and most important 0 = 


alil 1 


1 


Іа cone 


success OI 


success or failure of Germany in Europe. 


THE 


» ` NISM 
)I 


| think I 


Stran 


| 
ge lace. 


World’, Fa 
ark . 
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“in the discreet mold of a message 19 
ne 
| Americanism cam 


: as 
| backs ground; for ec f 
Simón Boliva 
defense 


cast, as someone has ud 
einole n ior lle latu » т! } 

ingie national legislature . The Father of Р; 
from a very different environment an 
i815. in a moment of exile in Jamaica 


was thinking of a confederation of equal partners in the 


not of any one country, but of all. 


One doctrine was practical, definite, seemingl 


alization by living men. The other was a vi ion of some А 
future—worthy of that state n. who with all hi 1500/80/28 
concrete achievements had, like so many of his c -ompatriots the 
qualities of a Don Quixote as well as of the im: ve Sancho. , 
\nd so рї for the poli € which Bolivaf ЯЕ. 
eration had proi DE LE یت ا کو‎ yer p Uni 
generation had propi d did not grea nterest сне ‘ed 


стапи} invited to the first Pan 1 


With so tious a prí t is not strange that all don 
H è " f 194 
efforts prov: 1 Iv d 1 с [he Congress 0 j E 
Lima and it 1C ors in 1856 and 1864 were, аз you د‎ 4 
ıted to ti ( t vest t of South \ merica H al 
( А 5100 
to bitic ү { W nothing came Я 40 
: Qg ind r 
t t M 831 | in 1937 ms of 
to br |t conference ОП probing 
y] i ere IE 
tw t the W H phere меге! 
not evel vt he ql 
| ts. we can now $©© s ^ some” 
ү , $ 
› ы early days was alter pt. 
thing vei its roots went back ! 


| кетй рут gellan. t 
ho | mi r more to the Straits ol Magella read, ! 


great accident ol u e М il oleonic wars cut 


16 


and, as everyone 


progress of the 
Santiago 
mention more than ‹ 
conferences in 
have sat together in 


orma 
ога 


ries; even the 


were by contrast, let 


Gondra Convention ol 


] 


for peaceful discussion; th 
all, t 


Union as a great center of intorm: 


tion of 1929; above 


which I have 1 


knows, that 
years 
Havana, Montevideo, 


ixty scientific, 


"TA 
TTT 
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: [4 
has been 1# th 
! 


congress 

others—Mexico, 

and Lima, not 
1горіс, aD 


first 
by seven 
Aires 

hilantl 
Americat 


followed 
> 
Buenos 


artistic, [ 


the representatives Of : 

y < ibra 

ommon council. The pro ceedings fill 1 4 
acts, great volumes. The pr actical res 
cnowledge, few and disap pointing" , 


port u ni y 

yen" 
meri? 
di 


Lich pri vided a useful Ор 
ation and Conciliation 
the Pan A 


8 something 


1 1 
ıe establishment of 


perhaj 


ation; 


Apparently that is all. And why? Turn the " 
and I think you will feel that the delegates were 0068 e 
with words—that the vital proble vere too special of me 
‘cate to allow of frank discussion, that uns oken jealousies grat? 


pered unk n, ab: ve 


es of "e ewenty-one 6 os 


пашу 
по € om 


administer, 


republics had no comm roperty to 

| propert; an а 
danger to meet, ni ommon fund of cultural unc jerstan® 
. 1 | бн aus 

which to draw. So conferences were m iltiplied, but bec w^ 
tatesmen 1 not work wholly in a vacuum, the new b 

till loome \ eal through the mists of coming year been 
s „ gu 

Indeed, in the recent period trom 19 to 1930 the 8 ed bY 

, реа / : ved А 


pened rather th: 


the was Often аее 0 

dangerous pol ( Fear of the " Colossus of me hus at 
made a del | in the literature of the times: ae wi? 
the turn of the century on an occasion not unlike the iss ү! 
now brin is togetl er, [osé Enrique Rodó delivere v ve 
dents in Montevideo a sine ing cl Dest asking them to 8" |р 
to defend the cult eritage of Spain against the dre? T 


other 5 eri 
diplomat, Garcia Cal 


inent chapter to the 


an book 


to be more widely 


ana Came 


ot 113 Similarly, ! 


y eê 
ten years later, gav ре of o 
|"; and Manuel Ugar 


“Yankee peril 


ume. 


lerón, writing 


Argentine akat 
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voted to a separate country. I went with the young ladies to visit 
the President of Bolivia, and they read first in English and then 
in Spanish the universal pledge for peace, good will, and mutu 
understanding which was inscribed under the national arms on the 


page devoted to that country. President Busch was asked t0? 
and my 


his signature to others which had already been collected, | 
until 4 


little family was then going on to visit other countries, 
the pages might be full. 


But even then there were grim portents of dangers ahead. 
а i : n 58 n М no 
don’t know how far my flying family got, but there can day 
А : df ‘ e ; day? 
doubt that many pages remain, and must remain for many 


: í > à A "site o 
to come, uninscribed, and many V residents and kings Un? 


Consider the list: Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland ay 
gium, Albania, France. How many oth ers? Whocan tell Tous 


1 
| : edo! 
the only region in the world in which men can be sure of fre 


1 ce 0 
and the only countries which can count with any confide 


continued independence lie in the Western Hemisphere. А 
- Р : „а ab 
These dangers, now so obvious, seemed, only two years f 

eve 


utterly impossible and unreal; and it is this element o 


te 
‹ y : : 1 n spit 
pressing danger that will help to unite the two Americas, ЇЙ 
of real differences and substantial difficulties. ide 
hs : А 4 very * 
[he task to be performed must be carried out on à v 


em $ . à en 
front. The bonds of union will be sometimes political, oft 


> H | tha 
nomic, perhaps military; but it seems to me here tonight mot ve 
: = - АЁ : r 
new Pan Americanism is distinguished from every othe 


. Tw . е nti? 
ment of a similar kind by а deep realization of the 98 aad 


portance of all those influences which lead to mutu: al sy ympat үй 
understanding, and which we may conveniently summarize 
word “cultural”. eople 
The purpose of our cultural program, then, is to w t 
who з been too frequently accustomed to saying ' ро 
choose for their own ends to say “we”, and that can be n he 
surely, we all have values, as Marshal Pétain pointed ы he age 
address to which I referred at the outset, consecr: ated by а 


u 
h no one of us #0 phi 


deep and abiding racial memories, whic 
‚ our 80818 


risk. The danger in these days is not merely tc 
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the broad social objec tives towards which they trend. 

racy, with any of us, remains forever a half completed idea ў 
: à i > in som 

which we work, a direction in which we move, and only m$ 


distant future a goal which may perchance be attained. 


past and the 
nd dificult 


Our program, then, recognizes the values of the f 


hoj es of the future, and, face to face with a great à 
challenge, remains dynami 9 
meet immense prie 
e India 
ppalling 
роже? 
oducts 


Like ourselves, Latin America today must 
tical problem to mention just a few, the education of th 
the equit ible distribution of the land, the reduction of апа 
death rate, the utilization of vast reserves of hydro-electtie 
the settlement of empty spaces, and the div ersification of pr 
bee tablished. 
here can f 


on which satisfactory commerce 
help these countries need, who has lived t 
lv, but in spirit. 


In the forty years since Rodó pleaded for Ariel against 


1 


one who has lived there 


Сабы? 
I^ 


‚ since 19 
y sl ive 


for Don Quixote against Sancho Panza, and especiall 
{ nza, ś ^ 

nserv 
co uth 


a great change has taken place, even in that essentially А 

institution, the University. Among other things, many nd pet 
! a lag? .ngineers, 4 i 

American has come to realize that a few more engineer» d thin 


haps fewer orators and poets, might not be such а 


after all. ply 


de 
ی‎ УР I 39; : ava hecome : 
Similarly, we here in the [ nited States have bec haun ng 


и г я қ SU : ne 
conscious of the beauty of the Spanish language, of t 


1OU 


cadences of the Fados of Rio, and of ancient  hbors in 
one by our Latin American neigh the 


ror >, 
"р: er WO 
istory, and literature. In oth to 


hasized now tU 


portant work being « 


fields of music, art, m out 


int of 


very differences which we once emp which 
г ; 1 E - ассо! 
bonds of very real union and special reasons ОП 


we must learn to know each other better. ] an oppor” 
$ { o - . » 2 a 

It is a need which will be filled by someone oa dventure 
б P " К е Of а 

which furnishes today a challenge to that spirit ү servê 
: may We 


of optimism for which groups like yours 


symbol and an inspiration. 


4 


Commer, ial 


айу the entire 
trade finance. рї 


айу lix elil 


Sa 
„ТТТ ue 
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nN 


| | ‚ Rio 
stand the sudden loss of European markets. Below the ri 
Grande from 33 to 40 per cent of the total export trade is norma 

1 : 45100: 


with Continental European markets now closed by Nazi ШУ 


Each country is affected differently; no two are 


ince, trade, or even politics. 
on the Continent; ot 
ries sout 


same way by problems OI 
some countries have lost little bu iness 
however, are seriously affected, especially the count 
Panama. 


Economic disturbance cannot be permitted in the 


1 


Hemisphere, for it leads to subversive activities, disorders, 


upsets, and destruction of the institutions we have 
ting. Economic defense, on the other 


step to n ‘litary defense. Meanwhile spot exchange 


Export-Import Bank and operation of 


'merg iob. The purchase of stoc 


I 
are ‹ tl greatest a tance A Б 
۰. Am 
[Ih ent collec greement between ni треї о! [ай atio 
‘ m „y oper 
ican ( ntries ат the United States, is an €1 ergenc) of ( pr 
restoring stability and prices, at least equalling the c: de 
r 1 
duction for tl portant € г‹ It happens (09 strates 
‹ р nt псе. It demons dt 
Ct 1 i £ AX 
( Ё .e th 
that those f AX um +} ! here can compose ig 
| | | pher mle table, 
di I I rt grec 1 round the сопіегеп“ , and 
t of I n wi mat le had failed to realize : 
1 { [ y cn y pie n 1а 
sroblems 


1 ' t t t o the pas А 7 
l 4 пи ryt ! Їйїў 
Work operation or vays, public and private gg 

Le: Oye Mr, i Г „redits, ales 
backed either by local funds or United States credits, 4 pent 


` instigated 


if be ii 
ment and 1080 {7 


tals of every rt, contribute to the im} 


highways. Per- 


decade in opening 


untry. This portion 


ed excellent results. 


uth America, 
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The 
going for? 


from Buenos Aires to Chile, was inaugurated late in 194% 
Inter-American Highway to the Canal Zone is 
and, in the predictable future, will be an open road from 
than hal 


United States to the Panamanian Republic. More 
retches û 


highway is already an all weather road; other long st 
open in the dry season; and probably not more than 15 

1. The difficult Costa af. 
ien r ut — Ww 
job, over mountain heights and through the jung les, 18 о 
Mexico is to extend its highway to the Guatemalan border. 
ent int 
merich 


per cent 1s impassal le or not blazed. 


who remember the early day of the £O d-ri к: тоуёп 
history repeating itself in Latin А 307 
of our first у ng 
undergo 


United States will 
Many years were required to link the roadways 
Pan American Highway i$ 


similar undertaking with marked progress in many areas 


continental highw 


1$ olat 
180 
1еапѕ to connect ‚Шш 


A few yea [ stood in à ‚т 
until 4 


Perhaps you 


towns with the ou 


villa cli t un in me Sebi (д 

day [ re id never kn led transportation; its en of 
4 A : ? : b m 

bearers through the centuries had been only the backs < ау was 

of animals. A third of the way up the mountain 4 high oad 
OY A they fter the 

creeping, siowly, Dut inexorably. In a few d: 1yS a of 


had reached this little village, organized highwa) 


trucks and buses was carrying supplies and cole’ into û "a 


this little village, a dramatic event in the struggle in crest 
| À al 

existence. Today, the road passes over the high mount with 

: ; i's west coas 


This ill 


roes down on the other side and connects Pert 

the Eastern slope and the headwaters of the Amazon; 
| «e stead 

urely is making пока " un 


Argentina is in the midst of a program lit erally liftin 


So are the other countries. at 4 ис® 
C 

now to drive by automobile, іп gi over the § se peur 

Р mbia, ^, 

з. Venezuela, through CO Tia 


| уз 1:1 1 Т" Aires. у ug? 
aor, | eru, Chile, and Argentina to Buenos / ive thre 
Plate anc driv d 


probé ably eight ! 


T d wcat her, 


hen, you may ferry across the River rho 


[| 
Uruguay and Brazil to Rio de Janeiro, 


solid friendships and m 


and corpor 


men need no 


on the W aV 


fortunately, 


ne merely 
nrn me 
na 
пы t 
roduct 
1 
1 
re well 
} 


before Hitler invaded 


do busines? ) dis 


er is not eas) 


LU 
LT TTA 
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‘ $ ; [t 
the 20's, Latin America was financed largely by bond sales pe 
б ? pa 


covering the full 100 per cent cost of any project. Dollars joc! 

for everyth ing: for imj orted materials, tor commissions, for | re 
b intere re in doll Toda we? 

1 interest were in dollars. Today " 

of Americ 

y А - etf: 
dollars to pay for imported materials and P machin 

f loc al produci 
and prid 


labor. An lortization anc 
proceeding differently. There is joint | апл 


local money to pay for labor and materials 
Hundreds of fine buildings, many factories, highways, 
have been erected in recent years in Brazil, Argen tina, is of 
other countries. Pesos or milreis pay for the labor, for ьи ic fo 
' OI 54 term €f 
air conditioning ° 


cement: dollars 


imported constru | rs, ser” 
3 “^ к - ca 
trical goods, machinery, specialty supplies, perhaps techni js 


1 
- 1 1 1 MH ecl ۳ 
ices, As to the eventual cost of the proposed Brazilian a 


; to? ue 5 

for example, about a third will be for impi rted mate i 
i ler will be in milreis ® y 5 
The change $ d 


3 " i 1 adi aeth 
revolutionary in the international field as 1s today $ P friend 
to make f 


labor, mine development, local material, etc. 


housing finance in the United States. It is a way enty ° 
to keep them and to be in full partnership with them. tries fot 
Re еи i Tik; e un 
loca pital is available in most Latin-American p. «fere 

: ; аг 
local use. The union of pesos and dollars results in fa ‘of nef 
um Р 18! 
amortization and interest requirements, legal вирегу far ° etf 
папет Ol friend hip. The tream lined 1941 model 18 who i 
h : á p” ator, р 
from the days of the exploitation concession specul н МЕ? 


; - any 
sisted on huge profits, quick repayment, absence of 


In the entire Latin America one subject 
егп 
nificance has been barely revealed. It is that the go" eme 


the Western Hemisphere should formalize, in ding 
understan "cg. 


| broad conventions, the friendliness and 


d „апа 
The Науа gy 
" ; 1 , е , 
are the base of enduring good relationships. P olitic cal fe 
^y 
ference was a demonstration of solidarity in the ail eat 
imple nting operation in the difficult [ roblem of t 


1 . Ta re 
coionic in the Caribbean area. The 


n nt | 
coffee agreeme mic gel 
in the econo 


sibilities t accom! lishment 


| 


= o 


— 


When there 
tionship follow 


i have been 
Onsequently. 


Our neigh bor oft 
t0 trade am ty и 
tine friends te 

cerned 


abe ut 
Nations. 


Su 
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Р : - ; : : : Р yet 
should be revived to aid all countries of Latin America not } 


within its orbit. If we do this then new agreements can е 

: e д> R 
active, living force for the economic betterment of the hemis} p 
We have reduced barriers, and enlarged trade in friendly p | 


ч i м и ۹ e vef 
with Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Venezuela, Ecuador, and uu" 


countries of Central merica and the Caribbean area- 


others remain and time is pressing. inf 
i | беа ; Argent 
Is is no secret that a distinguished delegation from Arg he 


commod: 10100. 
а ће ‚дей 


en 
ded 


has been in Washington seeking financial ac 


financial با‎ res sulting from their conferences 1s 
ration © 


example of hemisphere cooperation. But must coope! 9 

i ; ; ч expa 

there? Let no one say that agreement cannot make for ute e 
; i a x е 

and more friendly trade between Argentina and the Unit in 


i о 
when that trade reaches such a two-way total as $150; 


»move 
{опе to rem 


a single year, as in 1940. Miss things can be с 


A UN aiv А га | Y f у Ye tine American accort 
tone to insure the structure of Western Hemisphere 8 


I see the desirability of accord not alone with Argent the 
with Uruguay. ( | eru. and Mexico, | artly beca d exist 
2де eod | | nting to the ур Еш 
ence for wl nst t lictator power Я de f 
ind \ [ тоер е contin sation e de 
EE oe боп, and exaggerated аг ісе ad 
; 2. i «dies down in armist dd. А 
р" ' T 2 fa liberal WO” yill 
ze : | Rte p: , of the Pe 


ind the welfare 
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rriers of exclusit n 


ide ] bs for the 


THE ARMED DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


| 
by MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 
j ; : 3 ast 
It is trite but none the less pertinent to remark that in the al of 
> : 8 iu ve 
few years our military outlook has undergone a marked de u 
ment 
Р ‘dent 
; ; siden 
In his message to the Congress, in January 1939, the Pre ta 
| 1. 
| stated b 
- ave ‘ 
: yu pen ar d . here We P 
Fortunate it is, therefore, that in this Western Hemisphere rsi m 
under a common ideal of democratic government, à rich ne асе ar 
н e .nect an 
resources and of peoples functioning together in mutual respect 4 r share bi 
ore "s 7 и 1 
That hemisphere, that peace, and that ideal we propose to ph е Ң 
in protecting against storms from any quarter. Our people e in 
О 


sources are pledged to secure that protection. f out 
: an : tD . T atives 9 
In the Declaration of Panama, in whi " 


Government participated, an American Security 


:h represent : 
Zone Wa f : of 
American 


ibed for neutrality purposes. It included the 
ше 
appendan dire lo 


nents, exclusive of belligerent Canada, their 
nce 9 


nd their su nding waters for an approximate dista 
hundred nautical miles to seaward. «gent o? In 
In October last, speaking from Dayton, Ohio, the рген di 
the world: | are spe th 
When we speak of defending this Western Hemisphere w^ eric і A, 
ing not only of the territory of North, Central, and South 4 Y paci : 
the immediately adjacent islands. We include the right to t dico 0 
use of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. That has been our f e 
policy and resource? to 
The United States of America is mustering its men an ое! 
arming not only to defend itself, but, in cooperation wit : 
ET 


the whole hemisphere. — . ‚ Those | 
ective ress Wi 


American republics, to help defend 


Those utterances, in brief, are our military dit 
utterances, in brief, express our national purpose. 
explain our 
. who in t " 


thereby , б 


our national purpose, so do they 


Ln 


in seeking to support those resolute people 


the President are resisting aggression and are 


war away from this hemisphere. 
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т T 1 $ $ . Н 7 t 
Well, that’s a big order, but we've a big heart and that® ybi 
we intend to defend. 

r h E , . . p | 
rhe next steps in our analysis follow naturally. The first is 
| — the things we wish to defend. We know them. 
the territorial integrity, the sovereignty, and the political inte 
pendence of the states of this hemisj here 


m by pie 


How do we defend these objec tives? We defend the es 
venting or repelling two forms of attack, those by arme by 
from without the hemispl sea, lan d, and air, r, and dee 


his hemia 
s hen ere. Н 
ды | 4 inv? 
Let us examine the first form of attac 7 that of e и 
ion. Air power unsupported by surface forces, has yet 
strate ite ability 4 Б Р > 
rate its ability to achieve a decision. It can strike af 


dec d ыд - : ий ¿miss 
It can neither ize nor hold. Therefore, we may disn 


probability of invasion attempted by air forces alone, 
carry out a raid, or to attain limited objectives. 
| Гһеѕе raids or limited objective attacks merit som 
It is a | rin ary ( bject ve for us to prevent ar | attacker fro arat? 
lishing any bases in this hemisphere from which he can nc 
a primary principle to € 
trate superior forces at the point of attack. А wel 
For these reasons it 1 vital to the defense of this nation ^ 
to that of the other Americas that the Panama Саш ss he 
nits 0 t 


tained in continuous operation so that the naval u 
, in the 


here may be able to concentrate in either oceal 
3 г T 4I :# 1 - 

Conversely no le important to an 

iving in time by putting that waterway 


ou : 
route from م‎ daf’ 


Horn, â$ ipt font 
three t° 


pel us to use the fourteen thousand mile 
t Pacific ports to the ( iribbean via the 
n е ег than to use the 
d mile route made possible by the Isthmian am ivi of 

| ; ‚ military o реге 


ind w e 
rressor seeking to € quer this saults 


Che canal powerfully protected ag: : 
l'here is little danger from such attack but there 1% 


Th 


n attack vein 
it а It Cll û 
р E ә м | by surfa А n al lity 
роке, ипзирр‹ rt 4 у surfac 
inflict Major dan ge ms 
t0 help defend this h, eam 
Small f ' serious menace. t 
etd p ld nstitute a verv s = } 
t lia E ne nr + + 
that Such a i 


шү Vàsion of ^m 


І па 
r l Ww 
he Necessary ' n | 
semble d at a 
| sly | they t 


Cult but by n. 


“е Witho t bomi 
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size of any nation could very 


oil, and spare parts 


to service 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


invites you to attend a 


CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 
to discuss 


Economic Policy in the Defense Emergency 


Arranged by the Department of Economics 


ànd an Advisory Committee of Government Economists 


lu March 14, 21, 28, April 4, 18, and 23, I941 
al] 


°Vernment Twenty-first and G Streets Northwest 


Washington, D. C. 


The Committee 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


3 : i уе „Й org! 
ARTHUR EDWARD Burns, Adju nct Professor oj E conomics, The Ge 
Washington University 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS 


Louis Bean, Department of Agriculture 

Tuomas BrarspELL, National Resources Planning Board 
FRANK СОЕ, Treasury Department 

RICHARD GILBERT, National Defense Advisory Commission 


Don D. Humpnurey, National Defense Advisory Commission 


Соквіхстох GILL, Work Projects Administration 


Woopuier Tuomas, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Syst? 


АМ INSTITUTE OF ROSE GROWING 


АХ " 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ROSE LOVERS AND Rose GROWERS TO MEET AND Discuss 
THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN GROWING ROSES IN THIS AREA 


sponsored by 


THE POTOMAC ROSE SOGIETY 
and 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
yor’ UNIVERSITY 


March 19 and 20, 1941, at 8:00 P.M. 
Hall of Government, Room 101 


21st and С Streets, Northwest 


OFFICERS OF THE POTOMAC ROSE SOCIETY—194! 


President, Mr. W. Н. YoUNGMAN 

Honorary President, Mr. WHITMAN Cross 

1st Vice-President, Mrs. Lomax TAYLOE | ү 
( 

2d Vice-President, Mr. L. L. Powers 

3d Vice-President, Mr. №Ме1з J. HANSEN Gr 

Treasurer, Mr. J. Preston SWECKER 


Secretary, Mrs. GEORGE U. GRAFI Aq 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mn. Joun L. Віѕнор Mns. Epwin C. Ром Gre 
Coronet W. H. ENGLAND Mrs. HERMAN HorLERITÉ 

Mn. GEORGE U. GRAFI Mns. W. Н. Houc# 

COMMANDER WALTER S. DIEHL Mns. LILIAN W. SMITH 

Mr. M. K. READING Mn. I. W. STAALMAN Gro 
Mrs. Guy V. LEADBETTER ComMANDER R. Ё. Sams” 


Mrs. WHITMAN CROSS 


3 E 
JOINT ROSE INSTITUTE COMMITTEE 
Mns. LILIAN W. Ѕмітн, Chairman 
Mr. W. Н. YoUNGMAN 
Coronet W. H. ENGLAND j 


Mrs. Lomax TAYLO! ‘Ye 
L 


Dr. PauL W. BOWMAN 
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Dr. T. ALLEN KIRK 


Former Presidi nt of the Ameri an Rose Society 
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COOPERATING GARDEN CLUBS 
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COOPERATING GARDEN CLUBS (Continued) 


FEDERATED GARDEN CLUBS OF MARYLAND 


-— Mns. Epwarp Н. McKeon, President 


FORT BELVOIR GARDEN CLUB 
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GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA 

Mns. Joun С. Hayes, President 
he GEORGETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
е8, Mrs. Warrer J. Harrison, President 


GLENWOOD ROAD GARDEN CLUB 
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COOPERATING GARDEN CLUBS (Continued) 
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Soo HER 


NEIGHBORHOOD GARDEN CLUB OF ARLINGTON 


Mns. CrLaAup O. Tuomas, Pre 


RICHMOND ROSE SOCIETY 
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Mns. Georce A. Tower, P 
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ves art 
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RIVANNA GARDEN CLUB 
‚фе! 
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1, Exot SOC а 
IETY OF LITTLE GARDENS OF FOXHALL VILLAGE 
Mns. Joserpu W. Porrock, Pre 
Mns. Berry Tuompson, Acting Presiden 
осі 


TAKOMA HORTICULTURAL CLUB 


NI ad 
208 Mr. R. Н. FiEpLER, Pr 


р built TROWEL CLUB 


008" Mrs. WALTER Wyatt, Pr 


WASHINGTON GARDEN CLUB 
Mns. ( HARLEs I 


R RDAN. Р; 


WOODRIDGE GARDEN CLUB 


Twenty-five varieties recommended as reliable in this lo 


сай 


by the Instruction Committee of the Potomac Rose Society: 


WHITE AND CREAM 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Luna 


Snowbird 


PINK 


Betty Uprichard 
Dainty Bess (single) 
Mme. Butterfly 


Mrs. Charles Bell 


Radiance 


Warrawee 


RED 


Ami Quinard 


YELLOW 


Duchess of Wellington 
Eclipse 

Golden Dawn 

Mrs. Pierre $. DuPont 


Soeur Therese 


BLENDED 


Condessa de Sastago 


° H ver 
President Herbert Ho 


Signora 


Charles K. Douglas 


Crimson Glory 


Etoile de Hollande 


Joyous Cavalier 


Thursday Evening, March Twi 
at Eight-Fifteen o’Cl 


PRESIDING 
WILLIAM CABELL VAN | 


Dean of The George Washington 
School 


ADDRESSES 
“The Law of Labor Relations 
Defense" 
by ALEXANDER H. Frey, Proj 
University of Pennsylvania 1 
* Reforming Procedure under the 
Relations Act" 


by Harry SHULMAN, Profess 
Yale University School ¢ 


DISCUSSION 
PANEL 


Tur HONORABLE SAM H 
Member of the United States Hous 
tives from the State of АЙ 


Tue HONORABLE HOWARD 


Member of the United States H 
sentatives from the State of Virgi 
Special Congressional Committee | 

Labor Relations Board and Й 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 


announces a series ot 
Five Public Lectures on 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


by Dr. Marion W. RICHARDSON 


Principal Examiner, United States Civil Service Commission 


Thursday Evenings.—April 24; May 1, 8, 15, and 22 


Room 2, Hall of Government Twenty-first and G Streets 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1941 


OUTLINE OF THE LECTURES 


This series of public lectures is arranged in two groups. 


d 


will be of general interest to workers and students in the field of PSY" 


Lectures one, two, and three make up the less technical group à" 


chological testing. 
Lectures four and five will be of interest only to those who possess 


a considerable background in psychometrics. 


Lecture т. The Psychological Test as a Measuring Devt 


In what respect do we measure mind and behavior? Can 
human behavior be measured in the same sense that the physicist 
“measures”? Аге there special limitations to all attempts f? 
measure human behavior? What special requirements must be 


met by valid psychological tests? 


Lecture 2. Applications of Psychological Tests 


What are the special advantages and disadvantages of psy 
; Ай t 
chological tests? Can pov: traits be measured? Wha 
1 > np in 

legitimate applications of tests have been made? Have certa 


s? 
individuals made extravagant claims ^w the usefulness of ш 
= Ы 2 ts 
Io what extent is “expertness” necessary to get valid res" 


from testing programs? 


Lecture 3. Testing in the Government Service 


б " : {ог 
What types of tests have been used in government and ly 

А P : vely 
what purposes? What other possible uses have been relati ? 
nel! 

unexp ored? What uses do tests have in the selection of personn" 


din 
How may tests be properly used in placement of personnel an 


“classification” of army recruits? 


Le 


Tài: 


the 


Cc 
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Lecture 4. The Interpretation of the Results of Testing 

Crucial questions concerning the following points will be 

raised and discussed from the standpoint of psychometric theory: 
The applicability of statistical methods to test data 

PI ) 

Distributions of test scores 

d 

l'est proi 


Ability patterns 


iles 


Lecture ¢. The Accuracy of Tests 


The accuracy of psychological tests will be discussed from 


the follow ing points of view: 


lity of tests 


f tests in predicting various kinds of 


achievement 


COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING OFFERED AT 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIV ERSITY 


Psychology 131 Psychological Tests 
Psychology 132 Individual Psych: logical Testing 


and Psychological 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL TRAINING AT THE GEORGE ) 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


С. Lyte BELSLEY 
Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada j 
MaxwELL A. DEVOE 
Director, Department of Civil Service, State of Rhode 
WALTER DIETZ 
Assistant Director, Training within Industry, The 
Commission to the Council of National Defense; 
Relations Manager, Western Electric Company 
Harry А. JAGER 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Servi 
States Office of Education 
Roy HENDRICKSON Р 
Director of Personnel, United States Department of А8" 
culture 
Henry REINING, JR. | 
Educational Director, National Institute of Public Affairs 


Island 


Advisory 
Personnel 


ce, United 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 


MırcmELL Dreese, Chairman 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 
FREDERICK Morris FEIKER 
Professor of Engineering Administration 
Dean of the School of Engineering 
Henry Furness HUBBARD 
Adjunct Professor of Psychology E 
Staff Assistant, Federal Council on Personnel Administrat! 
Tuetma Hunt 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Executive Officer, Department of Psychology 
Warren Reen WresT 
Professor of Political Science 
Assistant Dean of the School of Government 


CHARLES N. Corer 
Instructor in Educational Psychology 
Adviser to Students in Public Personne 


1 Administration 


